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COMMON SCHOOL HISTORY. 



CHAPTER I.-INTRODUCTION. 

Parley begins by tdhng about History^ Geography^ and 
• other Matters. 

1. I 8UFP08E you have often met with the words History and Ge- 
ography. (* History tells the story of mankiod since the world was 
^eated^and may be compared to an old man who has lived for 
thousands of years, and who has seen cities built and fall into decay; 
who has seen nations rise, flourish, and disappear; and who, wiih a 
memory full of wonderful things, sits down to tell you of all that has 
happened during so many a^es. 

2. f Geography is a descnption of towns, rivers, mountains, and 
countries 9 the things which a traveller sees in going from one place 
to another. Geography, then, may be compared to some roving fel- 
low who has been all over the world in ships, stages, and steamU>at8, 
and who has come back to give us an account of all he has seen. 

3. You will see, then, that History is i^ record of events that have 
happened, and that Geography tells you of the places where they 
happened. In order to understand the former, you must know some- 
thing of the latter. Now, in this little book I propose to recount the 
history of the world ; I shall therefore sometimes seem to put on the old 
grey-beard of history, who has lived for thousands of years, and lell 
yoa of what has come to pass; and sometimes I shall make you fancy 
yourself in a balloon or vessel, and carry you with me to tne places 
where the events I am to relate, have occurred. 

4. I shall, in the progress of my story, tell you about the creation 
of the first man andf woman ; of the lar^e family they had ; and how 
these increased and spread themselves throughout different countries, 
r shall tell yon of the pea^ nations that have existed, of the great 
battles that have been fought, and of the deeds of celebrated persons. 

5. But, before I proceed, I must remind you that the world is r^^und, 
and that men and animals live upon the surface; that the face of tl^e 



QvejCtoiw /or txwmmation, Chav. I. — 1. What is hiitory ? To what mav it be eom- 
parod? 9. What is geomphy ? To what may it be compared? 5. What Is the shape 
of the earth? Wh^e ao men and animals live ? How is the face of the land dividedr 
Wkat Srov opon the land ? What live «pon the land ? What are built upon the land ' 
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earth is divided into land and water; that on the land, trees, grass, 
herbs, and flowers grow ; that on the land men and animals dwell ; 
that on the land, towns, cities, and villages are built. 

6. A high piece of land, you know, is called a mountain or hill ; m 
low piece of land is called a valley. You often see water running in 
a stream through a valley, which is called a river ; and ^rou some^ 
times see a still piece of water surrounded by hills, which is called a 
lake 

7 About one third of the face of the earth is land, and two thirds 
are water. The land is divided into two great continents; the 
western continent consists of North and South America; the eastern 
continent consists of Europe, Africa, and Asia. 



CHAPTER II.-INTRODUCTION CONTINUED. 

Parley proceeds to tell how the World is divided intt 
Land and Water, 

1. I HAVE just told my readers, that about two thirds of the face 
of the earth are covered with water. This water is (,«ie vast salt sea, 
but to different parts of it we give different names. 

2. That part which lies between America and Europe is called the 
Atlantic Ocean, and is about three thousand miles wide ; that part 
which lies between America and Asia is called the Pacific Ocean, and 
is about ten thousand miles vnde. There are many other names given 
to other parts of the great salt sea. 

3. Ships, as you well know, sail from one country to another upon 
the water, and in this way a srreat deal of trade or commerce is car- 
ried on. (But, as mankina li\ e on the land, my stories will chiefly re- 
late to what has happened on the land.) 

4. I suppose you nave heard people speak of the four quarters of 
the world. By this they mean /America, Europe, Africa, and Asia| 
Besides these, there are a great many pieces of land encircled by 
water, called islands. 

5. In the Pacific Ocean there are many of these, the inhabitants oi 
which are very numerous. \ These islands are considered a fifth di« 
vision of the world, and are called Oceania) 

6. Now what I am going to tell you has happened in these differ- 
ent parts of the world. In order to understand my stories, it is ne- 
cessary you should look over the maps which are here given. These 
will show you where the different countries are, about which 1 am 
going to speak. 

6. What i> a mountain or hill ? A valley ? A rirer ? Lake ? 7. What part of the face 
of the earth is land ? What portion ii water ? How is the land divided f What nf the 
western continent ? The eastern ? Ch. II. — 1. What of the frreat mass of w <ter that 
covers two thirds of the earth? 3. What of the Atlantic Ocean f The Pacific? 3. U hat 
of stiipb ? What of the land ^ 4. What are the four quarters of the world ? What is a a 
hland? 6. What of Oceania? 

/ 
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Map of the Western Hemisphere, including North and South 

America. 




What lie» wert ? Into what two j 



OtiMftoM on the Map.— What ocean lies east of America ? What lie» 



KuMrhutka: Iceland. 
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Uaip of the Eastern Hemisphere^ including Europe, Asia 
and Africa. 




Iluatiom on the Ifa/ r~ What ocean Uea w«tt of Earope ? Wh«t tlet to the weit of Afne^ r 
What to the south of Atiiea and Asia? What to the east of Asia? Hov is Europe bounded? 
Which wny u it from Africa ? Hov b Africa Mparated from Asia ? What sen ties between 
Africa and Europe ? Are Europe and Asia separated by wattT, ur do they lie together in one 
|iiece of land? How is Asia boiuded? Point your finger toward Asia. Toward Bviope. T» 
ward Africa. 
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CHAPTER III.-INTRODUCTION CONTINUED. 

AhoiU the Inhabitants of Asia^ Africa, and other Cow^ 

tries, 

1. Before I proceed farther, I must tell you that Asia is a ras 
country with a multitude of cities, occupied by a great many difleren 
oatioDS. 

2. The principal of these nations are the Tartars, who wander from 

glace to place, and dwell chiefly in tents; (he Arabs, who have large 
ocks of camels and fine horses, with which they roam over the des- 
ert ; the Hindoos, or inhabitants of India, who travel about on ele- 
phants, and worship idols; the Persians, who are very fond of poetry 
and have splendid palaces; the Chinese, from whom we get tea; and 
the Turks, who sit on cushions instead of chairs. 

3. The whole population of Asia is about four hundred millions 
which is about half the inhabitants oi the whole globe. It has ten 
times as many people as the \«liole of North and South America put 
together. 

4. Africa, y^ou know, is the native land of the negroes. It has a 
few large cities, but the whole number of people is but sixty millions. 

5. Europe is divided into several nations, such as the English, 
French, Italians, Spaniards, Germans, Russians, and others. It haf 
many fine cities, and about three hundred millions of inhabitants. 

6. America is the country where we live. It has some large citie 
and many pleasant towns and villages, but more than half the countr 
is uninhabited* The whole population is about forty millions. 

7. Oceania, as I have before said, consists of many islands in the 
Pacific Ocean. Some o^ these, as Java, Sumatra, Borneo, and New 
Holland, are very large, uie latter being the largest island on the globe. 
From these countries we get pepper, cloves, coffee, and other nice 
rhings. The whole population of Oceania is about twenty millions. 



CHAPTER IV.- INTRODUCTION CONTINUED. 

About the different Kinds of People in the World. 

1. Thits you see that the whole number of the inhabitants upon the 
globe is about ten hundred millions. All these are descended from 
Adam and Eve, whom the Bible tells us lived in the garden of Eden * 

Ch. in.— 1. What of A»ia? 2. What arc the principal nationi of Asia? 8. Fjpiiia 
tloB of Asia? 4. What of Africa? Popolation? fl. What of Europe ? PopnlationP 
t. What of America? Population? 7. What of Oceania? In which direction are th« 
Oceanic islands from New York ? What do we get from Oceania ? Popaladoa ? Wh*** 
are the Oceauic islands ? Ch. IV.— 1. What is the whole population of the globe ? Whew 
did Adam aad fire live ? 
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2. Wuat an immense family to have proceeded from one pair ! Von 
may well believe that it has taken many years for the human family 
to increase to this extent. 

3. If you were to travel in different 'countries, you would observe 
f.hat the inhabitants differ very much in their color, dress, and mode 
uf living. 

4. Some have dark skins, like the color of a dead leaf, as the 
American Indians; some have a yellowish or olive color, like the 
Chinese, some are of a deep, sooty brown, like the Hindoos; some 
are black, like the negjoes, and some' are white, like thelGnglish, and 
the people of the United States. 

b. In some countries the people live in huts built of mud or sticks, 
and subsist by hunting with the bow and arrow. Thei»e are said to 
be in the savage state. Our American Indians, some of the negroes 
of Africa, some of the mhabitants of Asia, and most of the Oceanians, 
are savages. 

6. In some countries the people live m houses partly of stone and 
mud. They have few books,* no churches or meetinghouses, and 
wofiship idols. Nuch are most of the negroes of Africa, and many 
tribes in Asia. These are said to be in tlie barbarous slate, and art 
often called barbarians. Many of their customs are very cruel. 

7. In some countries the inhabitants live in tolerable houses, and 
the rich have fine palaces. The people have many ingenious arts, 
but the schools are poor, and but a email portion are taught to read 
and write, rhe Chinese, the Hindoos, the Turks,', and some other 
nations of Asia, with some of the inhabitants of Africa and Europe, 
are in this condition^ which may be called a civilized state. 

8. In many parts of Europe, and in the United Slates, the people 
live in good houses, they have good furniture, many books, good 
schools, churches, meeting-houses, steamboats, and railroads. These 
are in the highest state of civilization. 

9. Thus you observe that mankind may be divided into four class- 
es;— those who are in the savage state, those who are in a barbaroui 
state, those who are merely civilized, and those who are in the high- 
est state of civilization. 



CHAPTER V.-ASIA. 

About the Climate, Productions, Mountaiiis, People, and 
Animals, of Asia, arid other Things, 

1. I HAVE already said that Asia is a vast country, containing a 
l^reat many cities, and a multitude of inhabitants. It lies on the op* 



t. What would you observe in travelling through different countries ? 6. What of pM> 

Ele in the savage state ? ' 6. What of people in the barbarous state.? 7. What of peofit 
1 the civilised state? 8. What of people in the highest state of civilisation .' 9. lato 
what four classas may mankind be divided ? Ch. V. — 1. What of Asia ' Wher« is ibia' 
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pjsite side of the earth fVom us, and yuu may go to it by crossing the 
Pacilic Oo iQ on the west, or crossing the Atlantic and £urope on the 
easu 



^g% 




S. In the southern portion of Asia the climate is warm, as in out' 
Bouthem states. These parts are chiefly inhabited by the Chinese, 
Hindoos, Persians, Arabians, and Turks. In many places the country 
is fertile ; and in the valleys, beautiful flowers, spicy shrubs, and fra- 
grant trees are found. 

3. Wild birds of the most brilliant colors are often seen in the for- 
ests. Peacocks, pheasants, and our domestic fowls are natives of 
these sunny regions. Oranges grow wild in some parts, and many 
of our most splendid garden flowers are to be found growing on the 
nills and in the valleys of Southern Asia. 

4. In the centre of Asia, there are some mountains whose tops are 
sovered with everlasting snow. These are the loftiest peaks in the 
world, and are nearly six miles in height. To the north of these is a 
cold region, where there are vast plains with scattered tribes of Tar- 
tars roaming over them for the scanty pastures they afibrd for their 
camels and norses. 

5. In these gloomy tracts, there are few towns or cities. The in- 
habitants are for the most part wanderers, who build no houses, but 
dwell in tents, and live upon the milk and flesh of their flocks. They 
also hunt the wild deer, antelopes, and other animals that are found 
m tl ese regions. 

6. The native anim.ls of Asia are many of them very remarkable. 
The elephant is found in the thickets, the rhipoceros along the banks 
of nvers, the lion in the plains, the royal tiger in the forests, monkeys 
*nd apes of many kinds abound in the hot parts, and serpents thirty 
feet in length are sometimes met with. 

How can yoa go <o it? Point Tour finger towards Asia. 3. Climate of Southern Asia I 
What nations lire in Southern Asia ? Productions? $. Birds? Spruits? Flowers? 4. Moob* 
mim ' Wbal of Nerthero Asia ? ft. Inhabitants ? 6. Animals of Asia ' 
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Map of Asia. 




QtMset'ofw on <^ Jtfap^-How is Alia bounded on the north ? East? Soath? Weit? Which 
way b Asia from Europ*? In what part of Asia is Persia ? In which direction from Pextia k 
Arabia? Hindostan? China? Tartary? Siberia? Red Sea? Egypt? Mediterranean Sea f 
Jm wbai part of «sia is the river Euphrates ? 
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7. In tke floxithera porUons of Asia, hurricanes are eommcn ; and 
these 80in(>tunes are so violent as to oyertum the houses, rend the fiir- 
ests in pieces, and scatter ruin and desolation oyer the land. The 
countrjr is oftea parched with drought, and destructire famine follows. 
Sometimes milhcms of locusts come borne upon the wind, and deTom 
every green thing, so that nothing is left for man or beast. Pestilence 
oAen visits the people, and sweeps away thousands upon thousands. 

8. Such is Asia, a land of wonders both in its geography and his 
tory. It is the largest of the four quarters of the globe ; it contauu 
the loftiest mountams, it affords the greatest variety of animal anc 
vegetable productions, and the seasons here display at once their 
most beautiful and their most fearful works. 

9. Asia, too, is the most populous quarter of the globe ; it contain- 
ed the first human inhabitants, and from this quarter, all the rest of 
the globe has been peopled. Here, too, the most remarkable events 
took place that belong to the history of man. Here the most woop 
derful personages were bom that have ever trod this earth ; and here, 
too, the mighty miracles of Jehovah were wrought. 



CHAPTER VI.~ASIA CONTINUED. 

About the CrecUtan. ITie Deluge. 

1. The first portion of the world inhabited by mankind, wsa Asia, 
the next was Africa ; the next was Europe, and the last whs America. 
How long it is since this last country was first peopled by the Indians, 
we do not know ; but the ^t white people came here not quite three 
hmidred and fifty years smce. 

2. Let us now go back to the creation of the world. This wondei- 
ful event took place about six thousand years ago. The story of i« 
is beautifully told iiLthe first chapter of Genesis. 

3. Adam and Eve were created in Asia, and were placed in the 
garden of Eden, not far from the river Euphrates. This river is in 
the western part of Asia, and is about six thousand miles in an east- 
eriy direction from Hew York and Boston. 

4. Adam and Eve were for a time the only human beings on this 
Fast fi^lobe. Yet thev did not feel alone, for Grod was with them. At 
leogUb they had children, and in the course of years their descendants 
were very' numerous. 

7. Sonthern parts of Asia ? 8. For what is Asia Terr remarkable as to its eeonapliT > 
f . For what u Asia rery remarkable as to its history ? Ch. VI.— 1. Which qnarter of tb« 
globe was first inhabited? Which quarter was next inhabited ? Which nert? Which 
quarter was inhabited last? When was America first peopled by the Indians ? When by 
white people ? 3. How lone is it since the world was created ? Tell the stoiy of the cre- 
ation, as related in the first chapter of Genesis. 3. Where did Adam and Ere lire :' W1>er« 
is the river Eupliratei ? How far is it from New York ? Which way from Boston ? WImc 
oeean woald yoa eross in going to the rirer Euphrates ? 
B 2* 
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5. These dwelt in the Deij?hborhood of the Euphrates, and here 
they wit towns, cities, and vulages. But they became very wicked. 
They forgot to worship Grod, and were unjust and cruel. 

6. The Creator therefore determined to cut off the whole human 
family, with the exception of Noah and his children, both as a pun- 
ishment to the disdbedient, and as a warning to all future nations that 
erll must follow sin. 

7. Noah was told of the cominj^ destruction, and therefore built an 
ark, into which he ^thered his ramily, and a single pair of the vari- 
ous kinds of land animals. It then began to rain, until all the coun- 
tries of the earth were covered with a deluge of water. 

8. Thus all the nations were cut off, and the world once more had 
but a single human family upon it. This event occurred sixteen hun- 
dred and fifty-six years alter the creation. 



CHAPTER VII. -ASIA CONTINUED. 

flbw Noah and his family came out of the Ark. How 
the People settled in the Land of Shinar. About 
Babel 

1. The people who lived before the flood are called antediluvians. 
We know nothing about them except what is told in the Bible. It 
is probable that they extended over but a small part of Asia, and 
that no human beings dwelt either in Africa, Europe, or America, 
before the flood. ' 

2. The deluge is sui ,x)sed to have commenced in November, and 
the rain is thought to have ceased in March. After a while the 
waters subsided, and Noah's ark rested upon the top of a tall moun- 
tain in Armenia, called Ararat, which is still to be seen. 

H. The people and animals now came out of the ark, and from 
them the world was again stocked with inhabitants. The animals 
.spread themselves abroad, and after many centuries they were ex- 
tended into all countries. 

4. Noah had three sons, Shem, Ham, and Japheth. These, with 
their families, proceeded to the country of Shinar, which lies to the 
«)uth of Mount Ararat 

5. Here they settled themselves on the borders of the river Eu^ 
phrates, {probably the same country that had been inhabited by the 
antediluvians. It is in this region that the first nations were formed. 

A. Where did the descendants of Adam and Eve dwell ? What did they do ? €. What 
did God determine to do ? Why did God determine to destroy mankind ? 7. What of 
Noah P Describe the deluge. 8. What was the effect of the deluge ? When did the deluge 
take place? Ch. VII.— 1. What of those who lived before the flood? When did the 
deluge begin and end? What of Mount Ararat? 3. What of the people that came out 
of the ark ? The animals ? 4. What three som had Noah ? What did the descendant* 
€ Vo«h do ? 6. Where did the; settle ? Where was the land of Shinar ? 
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Map of Ancient Countries. 




^metUoma on the ITap.— How it Arabia boonded ? Aria Minor ? The Mediterranean Sea i 
Tell the direction of the following places from Italy: Parthia, Media ; Caspian Sea : Bvzanti- 
am; Red Sea; Syria; Jeraialem; Penia. Where does the rirer Eaphratei riae? Where 
4oe» it emptj ? Whi( h way was Shinar from Mount Ararat ? Which way was Jerosalem fhm 
Babylon? Nineveh from Babylon? Egypt? Persia? Which way was Syria from the Medi- 
tenraaean Sea? Direction of the following places from Babylon* Egypt? Asia Minor? 
Graeee? MaeedoniH . Italy? Canaan? Persia? 
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6. (The people increased Tery rapidly, and, at the end of a hundred 
years from the deluge, they were ouite numeroui^ Most of Noah's 
nimily were at this time alive. They had told their descendants 
how the world had been orerflowed with water, which destroyed 
all the land animals, and aU the people, except those that were in 
the ark. 

7. AU who remembered the deluge, or had heard c^it, were afraid 
that the wickedness of mankind would afain be punished in a simi- 
lar way. They therefore resolved to buim a tower, that they might 
mount upon it, and save themselves from destruction. 

8. Accordingly they laid the foundation of the edifice on the 
eastern bank of the river Euphrates. Perhaps they expected to 
rear the tower so high, that its top would touch the blue sky, and 
enable them to climb into heaven. 

9. Their building materials were bricks that had been baked in 
the sun. Instead of mortar, they cemented the bricks together with 
a sort of slime or pitch. 

10. The workmen labored very diligently, and piled one layer of 
bricks upon another, till the earth was a considerable distance be* 
neath them. But the blue sky, and the sun, and the stars seemed 
as far off as when they first began. 



CHAPTER VIII.-ASIA CONTINUED 

More about Babel. 

1. OivE da3f^ while these foolish people were at their labor, a ver% 
wonderful thing took place. They were talking together as usual, 
but, all of a sudden, they found it impossible to understand whai 
each other said. 

2. If any of the workmen called for bricks, their companions at 
the bottom of the tower miffht mistake their meaning, and bring 
them pitch. If they asked n>r one sort of tool, another sort wa& 
given them. Their words appeared to be mere sounds without any 
sense, like the babble of a litUe child, before it has been taught to 
speak. 

3. (This event caused such confusion that they could not go on 
building the tower^ They therefore ^ve up the idea of climbing 
«o heaven, and resolved to wander to difierent parts of the earth. 

4. It is likely that thev formed themselves into several parties, 
consisting of all who coulcf talk intelligibly together. They set forth 
on their journey in various directions. 

5. As each company departed, they probably threw a sad glance 

6. What of the people? 7. Why did thej reiolre to bnlld the tower of Babel ' 
8. Describe the building of the tower. Cm. vIII.— 1. Deicribe the confusion of Ian 
guage*. ft. Wiiat waf the cunieqaeuce of this confusion of Unguage* * 
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behind them at the tower of Babel. The sun was perha^ shining 
on its lofty summit, as it seemed to rise into the very midst of the 
scy; and we may believe that it was long remembered by these 
exiles from their country. 

6./The descendants of Shem are supposed to have distributed 
themselves over the coimtry near to the £uphratesi The descend 
«nt8 of Ham took a westerly direction j and proceeded to Africa 
They settled in Egypt, and laid the foundation of^a great nation there 
(The descendants of Japheth proceeded to Greece, and thus laid tli- 
foundation of several European nations J 

7. Some travellers in modem times have discovered a large hillocl 
OD the shore of the Euphrates. It is composed of sun-burnt bricks, 
cemented together with pitch. They believe this hillock to be the 
ruins of the tower of Babel, which was built more than four thousand 
years ago. 



CHAPTER IX.-ASIA CONTINUED. 

About the great Assyrian Empire^ and the Reign of 
Queen Semiramis. 

1. When the rest of mankind were scattered into different parts 
nf the earth, there were a number of people who remained near the 
tower of Babel. They continued to inhabit the land of Shinar, which 
was a warm country, and very fertile. Id the course of time they 
extended over a much larger tract of country, and built towns and 
dties. 

2. This region received the name of Assyria. It was the first of 
the nations of the earth. Its boundaries varied at different times, but 
its place on the map may be seen in the vicinity of the two rivers 
Tigris and Euphrates, northward j^the Persian Gulf. 

3.(Asbur4tHe grandson of Nos^ was the first ruler of Assyria. 
In the year 2229, B. C, he built the city of Nineveh, and surrounded 
it with walls a hundred feet high. It was likewise defended by 
fifteen hundred towers, each two hundred feet in height. The city 
was so large, that a person would have, travelled a hundred miles 
merely in walking round it. 

4. But the city of Babylon, which was built a short time afterwards, 
was superior to Nineveh, both in size and beauty. It was situated 
on the river Euphrates. The walls were so very thick that six 

6. What of the detceodanti of Shem ? Of Ham ? Of Japheth^ 7. What have lome 
IvaTellera diKOTered ? What is the hillock mippose^ to be ? Ch. IX.— 1. Did all the 
people leave the land of Shinar after the confusion of languages ? Did the people of the 
land of Shinar increase? What did they do? 3. What name did the country around 
Shinar receive ? What was the first empire or ereat nation of the earth? In which direc- 
tfon was Assyria ih>m the Persian Gulf? Which way from the Mediterranean Sea ! 
Which w«y from Egypt ? 3. Who was the first ruler of Assyria ? What city did he 
*«ild? I>escribe the city nf Nineveh. 4. Where was the city of Babylon? 
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thariots drawn by horses could be driyen abreast upqa the top, witll« 
ont'danger of falling off on either side. In this country we do not 
surround our cities with walls ; but in ancient times walls were 
necessary to protect the people from their enemies. 

5. In this city there were magnificent gardens, belonging to the 
royal palace. They were constructed in such a manner that they 
appeared to be hangmg in the air without resting on the earth. 
They contained large trees, and all kinds of fruits and flowers. 

6. There was alsd a splendid temple dedicated to Belus, or Baal, 
who was the chief idol of the Assyrians. This temple was six hun- 
dred and sixty feet high, and it contained a golden image of Belus 
forty feet in height. 

7. The city of Babylon, which I haye been describing, was first 
built by Nimrod, that mighty hunter, of whom the Bible tells us. 
But the person who made the beautiful gardens and palaces, and who 
set up the golden image of Belus, was a woman, named Semiramis. 

8. She had been the wife of Ninus, king of Assyria; but, when 
king Ninus died, queen Semiramis became sole ruler of the empire. 
She was an ambitious woman, and could hot content herself to liye 
quietly in Bab}rloQ, although she had taken so much pains to make 
it a beautiful city. 

9. She was tormented with a wicked desire to conquer all the 
nations of the earth. So she, collected an immense army, and 
marched against the rich and powerful king of the Indies, who liyed 
in what we now cal](Hindostan)a country lying to the southeast of 
Assyria. 



CHAPTER X.-ASIA CONTINUED. 

Queen Semiramis sets forth to conquer the world, but i» 
defeated by the King of the Indies. 

1. When the king of the Indies, who was yery rich and powerful, 
heard that queen Semiramis was coming to inyade his dommions, he 
mustered a yast number of men to defend them. Besides his soldiers, 
he had a great many elephants. 

2. Each of these enormous beasts was worth a whole regiment of 
soldiers. They were taught to rush into the battle, and toss the 
enemy about with their trunks, and trample them down with theif 
huge feet. 

Dftfcribe this wonderftd citT. Why did the ancients anrromid their cities with vmlb t 
6. What of the hanging gardens ? 6. The temple of Belus ? 7. Who built Babylon ) 
Who made the hansing gardens, the image of Belus, &c. ? 8. What of Semiramb f 
Was she contented with Babylon? 9. What foolish and wicked desire had she? What 
aid she do ? Where did the kine of the Indies live ? In which direction was India from 
Assyria ' Ch. X.^1. What did the king of the Indies do when he heard that Semiramis 
was going to make irar upon his kingdom ? What sort of an army had he f S. What m 
tt»« elephants i 
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3. Now lueen Semirainis had no elephants, aad rheiefore she was 
afraid that me king c^ the Indies would overcome her. She endea> 
vored to prevent this misfortune by a very curious contrivance. I| 
the first place, she ordered three thousand brown oxen to be killed. 

4. The hides of the dead oxea were stripped off, and sewed to 
getter in the shape of elephants. These were placed upon cameia 
and when the camels were drawn up in battle array, they looked 
pretty much like a troop of great brown elephants. Doubtless thi 
ting of the Indies wondered where queen Semiramis had caught 
them. 

5. When the battle was to be fought, the king of the Indies with 
his real elephants marched forward on one side, and queen Semira 
mis, with hci camels and ox-hides, came boldly against him on thi 
other. 

6. But when the Assyrian army had marched close to the host of 
the Indians, the latter perceived that there was no such thing as ai 
elephant among them. They therefore laid aside all fear, and nishei 
lunously upon queen Semiramis and her soldiers. 

7. The real elephants put the camels to flight; and then, in a 
great rage, they ran about, tossing the Assyrians into the air, and 
trampling them down by hundreds. Thus the Assyrian army was 
touted, and the king of the Indies gained a complete victory. 

8. Queen Semiramis was sorely wounded; but she got into a 
chariot, and drove away at full speed from the battle-field. She 
finally escaped to her own kingdom, but in a very sad condition. 

9. She then took up her residence in the palace at Babylon. But 
the did not long enjoy herself in the beautiful gardens which she 
had susj[>ended in the air. It is said that her own son, whose name 
was Ninias, put his mother to death, that he might get possession ol 
*he throne, and reign over the people. 

10. Such was the melancholy end of the mighty queen Semiramis. 
Sow foolish and wicked it was for her to spend ner life in trying to 
txxiquer other nations, instead of making her own people happy. 
3ut she had not learned that golden rule, ** Do to another as you 
would have another do to you.'^ 



CHAPTER XL-ASIA CONTINUED. 

About Ninias. Reign of Sardanapaltis, and Muin of 
the Assyrian Empire. 

1. After Ninias had^ckedly murdered his mother, he became 
king of Assyria. His rlign began about the year 2000, B. C, oc 
a^out three hundred and fifty years after the deluge. 

S. By what contrivance did Semii^mb endearor to match the elephants of the kinr of 
ladiaf 6. Deicribe the batUe. 7. What was the result of the battle ? 8.WhatorSeni 
nmb i 9. What was her (ate ' Ch. XI.— 1. What of Ninias i When did his reign begla 
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2. Ninias was not oolj a rery wicked man, but a Tery slothAil one 
He did not set oat to conquer kingdoms like his mother, but sho 
himself up in his palace, and thought of nothing but how to enjo} 
himselfl 

3. He knew that his people halted him ; and therefore he kep 
ffuards in his palace ; but he was afraid to trust even his guards 
Whether he was murdered at last, or whether he died quietly in his 
bed, is more than I can tell, for history does not inform us. ^ 

4. After the reign of Ninias, there was an interval of eight hun 
dred years, during which it is impossible to say what happened in 
the kmgdom of Assyria. It is probable that most of the kings were 
like Ninias, that they wasted their time in idle pleasures, and never 
did anv thing worthy of remembrance. 

5. |W hen Pul was king of Assyria, he conquered the Israelites and 
forced them to pay him tribute.y He is supposed to have been the 
king of Nineveh to whom the prophet Jonah was sent to preach 
repentance, about eight hundred and sixty years before Christ. 

6. Some years afterwards, there was a kin^ upon the throne of 
Assyria whose name was Sardanapalus. He is said to have been a 
beautiful young man; but he was slothful, and took no care of hia 
kingdom, and made no attempt to promote the welfare of his people. 

7. He never went outs' de of his palace, but lived all the time 
among the women . And in order to make himself more fit for their 
company, he painted his &ce, and sometimes put on a woman's 
dress. In this ridiculous guise, the great king Stundanapalus used to 
sit down with the women, and help them to spin. 

8. But while Sardanapalus was leasting, and dancing, and painting 
his face, and dressing himself like a woman, and helping the womed 
to spin, a terrible destruction was impending over his head. 

9. Arbaces, governor of the Medes, made war asainst this aii« 
worthy monarch, and besieged him in the cit)r of Babylon. Sarda- 
napalus saw that he could not escape, and that, if he lived any longer, 
he should probably become a slave. 

10. So, rather tnan be a slave, he resolved to die. He therefore 
collected his treasures, and heaped them into one great pile in a 
splendid hall of his palace, and men set fire to the pile. The ^lace 
was speedily in a blaze, and Sardanapalus. with his favorite officers, 
and a multitude of beautiful women, were bumt to death in the 
flames. 

11. Thus ended the great Assyrian monarchy, the country beinff 
conquered by Arbaces. It was afterwards revived, and continued 
till the time of Cyrus, 538, B. C, but this is usiially considered 
another empire. 



8. What WM his character? What did he do? 3. Wh« elae of Ninla»? 4. What of 
Awyria Sor eight hundred years after Ninias? 6. What of Pol? Aboat what time did 
Jonah CO to preach repentance to the Ninevites ? 6. What of Sardanapalat ? 7. How did 
he live? 9. What o£ Arbaces? 10. What did Sardanapalus do ? U. What was the end 
•t the Assyrian empire? Do yon thinlt it was right for Sardanapalus to live only for his 
own pleasure, and not try to maJie his people happy ? Does not his story show that ever 
a king cannot he idle without bringing destrueUon upon his people, and misery upob 
umself ' ' 



THE HEBREWS. 



CHAPTER XIL-ASIA CONTINUED. 

About the Hebrews or Jews. Origin of the Hebrews. 
The Removal of Jacob and his Children to Egypt 

1. The fouader of the Hebrew nation was Abraham, the sdn ol 
Terah. He was bom about two hundred years after the deluge. 
The country of his birth was Chaldea, which formed the southern 
part of the Assyrian empire. 

2. The rest of the inhabitants of Chaldea were idolaters, and wor 
shipped the sun, moon, and stars; but Abraham worshipped the true 
God whom we worship. In the early part of- his^ life he was a 
shepherd on the Chaldean plains. Wheahis father was dead, God 
commanded him to leave his native country, and travel westward to 
the land of Canaan. 

3. This region was afterwards called Palestine. It lies ^orth of 
Arabia, is on the eastern border of the Mediterranean sea, and is 
aearly six thousand miles southeasterly from New York. It was a 
rich and fertile country; and Qod promised Abraham, that his de- 
scendants should dwell there. / 

4. Many years of Abraham's life were spent in wanderii;(ig to and 
fro. His wife Sarah went with him, and they were foUdwed by a 
large number of male and female servants, and by nume^us flocks 
and herds. They d^elt in tents, and had no settled home. 

5. Abraham and Sarah had one son, named Isaac. His fiither 
loved him fondly ; but, when God commanded him to sacrifice thev 
child, he prepared to obev. But an angel came down froni heaven, 
and told him not to slay his son. 

6. The life of Abraham was full of interesting events, but I have 
not room to relate them all here. He lived to be a hundred and 
seyenty-flve years old, and then died at Hebron, in Canaan. His 
burial-place was in a cave at Machpelah where Sarah had been 
buried, many years before. 

7. The Jews and the Arabians are defended from this ancient !»• . 
triarch. They have always called him Father Abraham. It is said, 
that to this day, they show the place where Abraham and Sarah lie 
buried, and that they consider it a holy spot. Many travellers at the 
present day go to see it. 

8. Isaac, the son of Abraham, left two children, Esau and Jacok 

Ch. XII.— 1. What of Abraham ? When was he born ? How long ago ? Ana. Nearly 
four thousand yean. What was the native country of Abraham? 3. Wliat of the worship 
of the Chaldeahs? Of Abraham? What of the early life of Abraham? What did God 
command Abraham to do ? Which way was Canaan from Chaldea? How &r was Chal- 
dea from Canaan? Ans. About five hundred miles. 8. Where \n the land of Canaan? 
Wliat is it now called ? Which way is it from where you live ? How would you go to the 
land of Canaan or Palestine ? Ans.' In a ship across the Atlantic Ocean and the Mediter 
nnean Sea. 4. What of the life of Abraham ? Who went with him from Chaldea to Ca- 
naan ? ft. What of Isaac? 6. What else of Abraham ? 7. What of the Jews ? 8. Wha< 
•fbaae? 

a 
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The younger, Jacob, persuaded his brother to sell his birthright for a 
mess of pottage. He likewise obtained a blessing, which his father 
intended to bestow on Esau. 

9. Jacob had twelve sons, whose names were Reuben, Simeon, 
Levi, Dan, Juda, Naphthali, Gad, Ashur, Issachar, Zebulon, Joseph, 
and Benjamin. The posterity of each of these twelve afterwards be- 
came a separate tribe among the Hebrews. 

10. My young reader must look into the Bible for the beautiful sto- 
ry of Joseph and. his brethren. I can merely tell him that Joseph 
was sold into captivity and carried into the land of Egypt, and that 
there he was the means of preserving his ae:ed &ther and all his 
brothers from death by famine. He died 1635 B. C. 

11. Tacob and his twelve children removed to Egypt, and took up 
their residence there. It was in that country, that the Hebrews first 
began to be a nation ; so that their history may be said to commence 
(rom this period. Jacob died 1689 B. C. 



CHAPTER XIII.— ASIA CONTINUED. 



The Bondage in Egypt Flight of the Hebrews^ and 
Destruction of Pharaoh and his Host 




river 



TAe Pyramid$f and a great Stone Head, caUed the Sphynx, 

t. Egypt, you know, is in Africa, v It has many cities, and a famous 
rer called the Nile'^runs through the country. But this land is lesa 



8. What did Esan do ? What is meant by birthright f Ans. The eldest son in ancient 
times enjoyed many privileges over his younger brothers. These Esan sold to Jacob for 
a single meal of victuals. Thus Jacob became the head of the Jewish people. 9. Who 
were the twelve sons of Jacob ^ What of the descendants of these twelve sons of Jacob ? 
10. Can you tell the story of Joseph as related in Genesis, chap. 87, &c.? 11. Where did 
Jacob go with hi« family ? Which way was Egypt from Caoaan? How far? Ant. Abow 
two hundred mile*. 
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]K>pciioti8 now than in the time of Joseph. It was then full of people, 
and they were the most learned and civilized of all the nations of the 
earth. There are many ruins to he seen in Egypt, which show that 
the palaces and cities of ancient times were very splendid. 

2. But I must tell you of the Hebrews. Pharaoh, the good king of 
Egypt, died, and Joseph likewise. Another king then ascended the 
throne, who hated the Hebrews, and did all in his power to oppress 
them. 

3. The Egyptians treated them like slaves. All the hardest labor 
was performed by the Hebrews. It is thought by some writers, that 
the immense piles of stone, called the Pyramids, were built by them. 
These vast edifices are still standing on the banks of the Nile. 

4» The cruel king of Egypt was named Pharaoh, like his predeces- 
sor. One of the most wicked injuries that he inflicted on the Hebrews 
was the following : — 

5. He commanded that every male child should be thrown into the 
river Nile the instant he was bom. The reason of this horrible cru- 
elty was, that the Hebrews might not become more numerous than 
the Egyptians,, and conquer the whole country. 

6. One of the Hebrew women, however, could not make up her 
mind to throw her son into the Nile. If she had positively disobeyed 
the kinj^'s order, she would have been put to death. She therefore 
very pnvately made a little ark or boat of bulrushes, placed the child 
in it, and laid it amon^ the flags that grew by the river's side. 

7. In a little while tne king's daughter came down to the river tc 
bathe. Perceiving the ark of bulrushes, she went with her maids tc 
fetch k. When they looked into it, they found a little Hebrew bo> 
there! 

8. The heart of the princess was moved with compassion, and she 
resolved to save his life. She hired his own mother to nurse him. 
She gave him the name of Mos^s, and, when he grew old enou^^h to 
be put to school, she caused him to be instructed in all the learning of 
the Egyptians. At that period they were the most learned people 
on earth. *^ 

9. But, though he himself was so well treated, Moses did not 'for- 
get the sufferings of the other Hebrews. He remembered that they 
were his brethren, and he resolved to rescue them from their oppres- 
sors. 

10. He and his brother Aaron received power from God to perform 
many wonderful things, in order to induce Pharaoh to let the He- 
brews depart out of Egypt. Ten ^eat plagues were inflicted on the 
Egyptians; and these were so terrible, that at last Pharaoh gave the 
Heorews leave to go. 

Cm. XIII.- -1. What of Egypt? Which way does it lie from you ? How far is it from 
New- York to Egypt' Ans. JNearlv six thousand miles. Which way does the Nile flow? 
In which of the foar quarters of the globe is JETg^-pt ? In which part of Africa is Egypt I 
WW jf Egypt in the time of Joseph r 2. How were tlie Hebrews treated after the death 
of Joseph ? What of the pyramids ? How high is the tallest of the Egyptian pyramids ? 
Ans. About five hundred feet? 4. What cruehy did Pharaoh inflict upon the Hebrews? 
€. What did one of the Hebrew women do ? 7. What of Pharoah's daughter ? 8. What 
of Moses ? 9. What did he resolve to do ? 10. What of Moses and Aaron ? To what 
i&ii Pharaoh eonsent: 
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n. But scarcely were they gone, whon the King was soiry that he 
had not still kept them in Egypt, that he might oppress tb em, and 
compel them to labor for him as before. He therefore mustered his 
warriors, and rode swiftly after the fugitives. 

12. When he came in sight of them, they were crossing the Red 
Sea, which lies between Egypt and Arabia. The Lord had caused 
the waters to roll back, and form a wall on each side. Thus there 
was a path of glistening sand for the Hebrews through the very 
depths of the sea. 

13. Pharaoh and his army rode onward, and by the time that the 
fugitives had reached the opposite shore, the Egyptians were in the 
midst of this wonderful passage. 

14. As the Hebrews fled, the)' looked behind them. There was 
the proud array of the Egyptian king, with his chariots and horse- 
men, and all his innumerable army, and Pharaoh himself riding 
haughtily in the midst. 

15. The affrighted Hebrews looked behind them again, and, lo ! 
the two walls of water had rolled together. They w<;re dashing 
against the chariots, and sweeping the soldiers off their feet. The 
waves were crested with foam, and came roaring against the proud 
and wicked king. In a little time the sea rolled calmly over Pharaoh 
and his host, and thus they all perished, leaving the Jews to proceed 
on their iourney. 

16; This was a terrible event, but Pharaoh had been very cruel ; 
he therefore deserved his fate. This story may teach us, that not 
only wicked rulers, but those who follow them, have reason to fear 
the judgments of Heaven. 



CHAPTER XIV.-ASIA CONTINUED. 

About the Wanderings of the Israelites in the Wilder- 
ness,' 

1. It was now two hundred and fifteen years since Jacob had come 
to settle in ^^^gypt* His descendants had multiplied so rapidly, that, 
at the time of their departure, the Hebrew nation are supposed to 
have amounted to at least two millions of people. Moses, their lea- 
der, was eighty years old, but his step was steady ; and, though of 
meek and humble manners, he was a man of great wisdom and firm 
ness of character. 

11. Did he change his mind? What did he do ? Which way wa$ the Red Sea from 
Egypt? 12. What miracle did God perform? How did the Hebrews cross the Red 
Sear 16. What became of Pharaoh and his army? Ch. XIV. — 1. How long was it 
from the time Jacob settled in Egypt to the departure of the Israelites ? What was Uie 
number of the Israelites at this time? How old was Moses? iVhut was his charae 
ler? 
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3. The Hebrews intended to go directly from Egjrpt to the land of 
Canaan. This latter country is now called Palestine. Before reach- 
ing it the children of Israel were to pass through a part of Arahia. 




KiUing QuatXt tii» the ITtUenMft. 

3. In order that they might not go astray, a vast pillar of mist, or 
cloud, moved before them all day long ; and at night the pillar of 
cloud was changed to a pillar of fire, which threw a radiance over the 
regions through which they journeyed. 

4. The country was desolate and barren, and often Restitute of wa- 
ter, but the Lord fed the people with manna and with quails ; and 
when they were thirsty, Moses smote upon a rock, and the water 
gushed out abundantly. This was a great relief, for the climate 
there was exceedingly hot. Beside all this, the Hebrews received 
divine assistance against the Amalekites, and were enabled to conquer 
them in battle. 

5. But, in spite of these vanous mercies, the Israelites were an un- 
grateful and rebellions people. They often tumed from the worship 
of the true God, and became idolaters. 

6. At the very time when the Lord was revealing himself to Moses 
on the summit of Mount Sinai, the people compelled Aaron to make 
a gulden calf. They worshipped this poor image instead of Jehovah, 
who had brought them out of Egypt. 

7. On account of their numerous sins the Lord often inflicted sevep 
punishments upon them. Many were slain by pestilence, and aolne 

3. In which directiou b Canaan from Egypt f What country lies between Canaan an« 
E^rypt? In wliat country did thf? Hebrews wander? 8. How were the Hebrews guided.' 
4. What Mvt of country did they travel through ? How were they fed ? When they could 
find no spring or river, how were they supplied with water ? Why was this supply of wa- 
ter necesMury ? What other divine assistance was rendered to the, Hebrews: 6. Were 
the Hebrews grateful Cot all the mercies bestowed upon them ? 6. What did they do when 
Moses wail on Mount Sinai ? Were not the Hebrews very foolish and wicked to worship 
Ike image oi a calf rather tliaD lo worship God ? When children disobey thnir parents 
and M ck their own pleasure, rather than do their duty, are thevnot like the Hebrews in 
Ibu instance .* 7 What evil resulted from the disobedience of the Hebit ws r De you ud 

3* 
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irere swaUowed up in the earth. The remainder were compelled to 
wander forty years in the deserts of Arabia, though the whole dis- 
tance in a direct line from Egypt to Canaan was but two hundred and 
fifty miles. 

8. Before they came to the land of Canaan^ most of those who had 
fled out of Egypt were dead. Their children inherited the promised 
land, but they themselves were buried in the sands of the desert. 
Even Moses was permitted merely 10 gaze at the land of Canaan 
from the top of Mount Pisgah. Here he died, at the age of one hun- 
dred and twenty years. 

9. After the death of Moses, Joshua, the sou of Nuq, became lea- 
der of the Israelites. Under his guidance they entered the promised 
land, and subdued the people who inhabited it. The territory of 
Canaan was then divided among the twelve tribes of Israel. 



CHAPTER XV.-ASIA CONTINUED. 
Overthroiv of the Midianites, Samson, Judge of brcieL 

1. After their settlement in Canaan the Israelites lived under the 
authority of judges^ These were their rulers in time of peace, and 
their generals in war. Some of them were very remarkable person- 
ages, and did many things worthy of remembrance. 

S. The name of one of the judges was Gideon. While he ruled 
Israel, an army of Midianites mvaded the country, and oppressed the 
people for seven years. But the Lord instructed Gideon how to res- 
cue the Israelites from their power. 

3. Gideon chose three hundred men, and caused each of them to 
take an earthen pitcher, and put a lamp within it. With this small 
band he entered the camp of the Midianites by ni^ht. There was 
an immense armv of them, sleeping in tiieir tents, without apprehend- 
ing any danger from the conquered Israelites. 

4. But their destruction was at hand. Gideon gave a signal, and all 
his three hundred men broke their pitchers, at the same time blow- 
ing a loud blast upon trumpets which they had brought. This tem- 
ble clamor startled the Midianites from their sleep. 

5. Amid the clangor of the trumpets they heard the Israelites 
shouting, " The sword of the Lord and of Gideon." A great panic 
seized upon the Midianites. They doubtless imagined that all the 
Hebrew army had broken into their camp. 

6. Each man mistook his neighbor for an enemy ; so that more o^ 



«now (hat eril always follows disobedience ? How lone did the Hebrews wander P Whw 
.s the distance in a straight line from Egypt to Canaan? 8. Did most of the Hebrews who 
'eA Egj'pt reach Canaan ? What of Moses? Where is Mount Piseah? 9. Wlio became 

leader after the death of Moses? How was the laud of Canaan divided? Ch. XV 1. 

How wore the Hebrews j^verned after their settlement ii^ Canaan ? What uf tlie JudgM r 
1. What of Gidejn. 3. Tell now Gideon contrived U> OTercom* the Midianites ? 
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Map of Palestine. 




\ 



What part of the land of Canaan was giren to the tribe of Ashur ? To the tribe of Napthali i 
►fZebulon? Iwachar? Why are the names of Ephraim and Manasseh among the tribe*. 
». BecaoM these were aons of Joseph, and their descendants formed two tribe.. WJere was 
k tribe of Mana-eh placed -^Ephraim? In what part was the tribe of Gad ? . I>»° ? ^/?J«;^»», 
twben.? Simeon? Judah? What portion was given to the tribe of Levi? Ana. The l-evites, 
•b£ priesU, had towns assigned them nmonf( tho other tribes. 
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the Midianites were slain by their own swords, than by the swords of 
the men of IsraeL Thus God wrought a great deliverance for has 
people. 

7. The most famous of all the judges of Israel was named Samson. 
He was the strongest man in the world ; and it was a wonderful cir- 
cumstance, that his great strength depended upon the hair of his 
head. 

8. While he continued to wear his hair long, and curling down 
his neck, he had more strength than a hundred men put together. 
But if his hair were to be cut off, he would be no stronger than any 
single man. 

9. In the days of Samson, the Philistines had conquered the Is- 
raelites. Samson disliked them on account of the injuries whi'^h 
they inflicted upon his countrymen. He made use of his great 
strength to do them all the harm in his power. 



CHAPTER XVL-^ASIA CONTINUED. 

Samsotds Exploits and Death. 




1. On one occasion Samson slew a thousand of the Philistines 
although he had no better weapon than the jaw-bone of an ass. Ai 
another time, when they had shut him up in the city of Gaza, he took 
the gates of the city upon his shoulders, ixA carried them to the top 
of a distant hill. 



7. What of Samson ? In whnt did hi« strength lie ? 9. What of the Philistinea r Wbj 
did Sanuon dislike them ? < h. XVI.— 1. With what weapon did Samson kill a thnusAnd 
Philistines ' What of the gates of Gaia ? 
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2 Bat, though Samson hated the Philistines, and was always 
doioff them mischief, there was a woman among them whi>m he 
loved. Her name was Delilah. She pretended to love damson in 
return ; but her only object was to ruin him. 

3. This woman used many persuasions to induce Sam^^on :o teh 
her what it was that made him so much stronger than ^ther men. 
At first Samson deceived her. He said, that if he were bound with 
seven green withs, his strength would depart; or that, if he were 
tied with new ropes, he should be as weak as an ordinary man. 

4. So Delilah hound him hrst with seven green withs, and after- 
wards with new ropes. But Samson suappcd the wi'hs like burnt 
towj and the ropes like thread. At length, however, Delilah pre- 
vailed upon him to tell her the real cause of liis great strength. 

5. When she had found out the secret, she <;ut off the hair of hift 
head while he was sleeping, and then delivered him to her country- 
men, the Philistines. These put out his eyes, and bound him with 
fetters of brass, and he was forced to labor like a brute beast in the 
prison. 

6. Samson was able to work very hard ; for pretty soon his haii 
began to grow, and so his wonderful vigor returned. Thus he became 
the strongest man in the world s^in. 

7. One day the Philistines were offering a great sacrifice to their 
idol, whose name was Da^on. They feasted, and their hearts were 
merry, When their mirth was at its height, they sent for poor blind 
Samson, that he might amuse them by showing specimens of his 
wonderful strength. 

8. Samson was accordingly brought from prison and led into 
Dagon's temple. His brazen fetters clanked at every step. He was 
a woful object with his blinded eyes. But his hair had grown again, 
and was curling upon his brawny shoulders. 

9. When Samson had done many wonderful feats of strength, he 
asked leave to rest himself against the two main pillars of the tem- 
ple. The door and galleries were all crowded with Philistines. 
They ^azed upon this man of mighty strength, and they triumphed 
and rejoiced, because they imagined he could do them no more harm. 

10. But while they gazed, the strong man threw his arms round 
the two pillars of the temple. The edifice trembled as with an 
earthquake. Then Samson bowed himself with all his might, and 
down came the temple with a crash like thunder, overwhelming the 
whole multitude of the Philistines in its ruins. 

11. Samson was likewise crushed, but in his death it appears *hat 
be triumphed over his enemies, and lay buried beneatn the dead 
bodies of lords and mighty men. 



3 What of Delilah ? 8. How did SamioD deceive her i ft. How did Delilah dcfrire 
9aiBM>n of hit ttreugth? What did the Philistines do tu Sanisoa? 6. What happ«ntid 
whmn Sanson's hair grew again? 7. Tell how Sasison destroyed the Philistine temple 
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CHAPTER XVII.-ASIA CONTINUED. 

Beginning of the Reign of Saul. 

1. Mant ot^nr judgefl ruled oyer Israel, in the space of about foui 
hundred years from the time that Moses led the Hebrews out of 
Egypt. But at length they became dissatisfied with this mode oi 
government, and demanded that a king should be placed over them. 

2: Samuel was then the judge of Israel. He was an old man, and 
a wise one ; and, besides the wisdom that he had collected in the 
course of a long life, he possessed wisdom from on high. 

3. When the people demanded a king, Samuel endeavored to con- 
vince them, that they were much better off without one. He de- 
scribed the tyrannical acts which kings have always been in the habit 
of committing, whenever they have had the power to do so. 

4. But the Israelites would not hearken to this wise and good old 
man. They still wished for a king. They imagined that none but 
a king would govern them well in time of peace, or fight success- 
fully against their enemies in war. 

5. Samuel therefore consulted the Lord, and was directed to find 
out a king for the Israelites. The person who was fixed upon was 
a young man named Saul, the son of Eish. He possessed great 
beauty, and was a head taller than any other man among the Israel* 
ites. Samuel anointed his head with oil, and gave him to the 
Israelites as their kin^. 

6. For a considerable time king Saul behaved like a wise and 
righteous monarch. But at length he began to disobey the Lord, and 
seldom took the advice of Samuel, although that good old priest 
woudd have heen willing to direct him in eVery action of his life. 

7. In the course of Saul's reign, the Israelites were often at war 
with the neighboring nations. At one time, when the Philistines 
had invaded the country, there was a great giant in their host, whose 
name was Goliath, of Gath. 

8. He was at least ten or twelve feet high, and was clothed from 
head to foot in brazen armor. He carried an enormous spear, the 
iron head of which weighed as many as thirty pounds. 

9. Every day did this frightful giant stride forth from the camp of 
the Philistines, and defy the Israelites to produce a champion who 
would stand against him in single combat. But, instead of doing 
this, the whole host of Israel stood aloof from him, as a flock of 
shettp from a lion. 



Ch. XVII.— 1. For how long a time were the Hebrews foyemed by jadget ? 
i Satnue] ? 3. What did he do when the people dentdnded a king ? 4. Wha 
waetites think ? 5. What of Saul ? 6. What did Saul do ? 7. What of Golit 
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CHAPTER XVIII.-ASIA CONTINUED. 

Combat of David and Ooliath. 

1/ At last a yoaas shepherd, by the name of David, -happened to 
eome to the camp of the Israelites, and heard the terrible voice of 
Goliath as he thundered forth his challenf e^ 

2. Yomig as he was, D^vid had already slain a lion and a bear; 
and, with the help of the Lord, he thought himself able to slay thia 
gigantic Philistine. ^ He therefore obtamed leave of king Saul to 
accept the challeoge. 

3. But, instead of wearing the king^s armor, which Saul would 
willingly have lent him, David went to the battle in his shepherd's 
garb. He did not even buckle on a sword. 

4. When the two combatants came into the field, there was the 
youthful David on the side of the Israelites, with a staif in one hand, 
and a sling in the other, carrying five smooth stones in a shepherd's 
scrip or pouch. 

5. On the side of the Philistines, forth strode the mighty Goliath. 
He glistened in his brazen armor, and brandished his great iron- 
headed spear till it quivered likp » reed. When the giant spoke, his 
voice growled almost like thunaer rolling overhead. 

6. He looked scornfully at David, and hardly thought it worth his 
while to lift up his spear against him. ^* Come hither," quoth the 
giant, " and I will feed the fowls with your flesh !" 

7. But little David was not at all abashed. He made a bold an- 
swer, and told Goliath that he would cut off his head, and give his 
enormous carcass to the beasts of the field. This threat so enraged 
the giant, that he put himself in motion to slay David. 

8. The young man ran forward to meet Goliath, and, as he ran, he 
took a smooth stone from his scrip, and placed it in his sling. When 
at a proper distance, he whirled the sling, and let drive the stone. It 
went whizzing through the air, and hit Gk>liath rignt in the centre of 
the forehead. 

9. The stone penetrated to the brain ; and down the giant fell at 
full length upon the field, with his brazen armor clanging around 
him. David then cut off Goliath's head with his own sword. ^The 
Philistines were affrighted at their champion's overthrow, and fledJ 

ID. The men of Israel pursued them, and made a prodigious slaugh- 
ter. David returned from the battle carrying the grim and grisly 
head of Goliath by the hair. ^The Hebrew women came' forth to 
m^^him, danced around him, and sung triumphant anthems in his 
pnB^) 

Ch. XVIII.— 1. Who was David ? What did he do? 2. What had David Jone ? What 
iid he thiok ? 3. Tell the story of David and Goliath. 9. What effect had the death of 
Oolaath npon the Philiitine* ' 10. What honon were paid to David ? 
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CHAPTER XIX.— ASIA CONTINUED. 

The Reign of David. Wisdom of Sohmon. 

1. DiviDhadwoD so much renown by his victory oyer Groliath, 
that Saul became envious of him, and often endeavored to kill him. 
But Jonathan, the son of Saul, loved David better than a brother. 

2. During the lifetime of Saul, David was forced to live in exile. 
But, after a reign of about twenty-four years, king Saul was slain on 
the mountains of Gilboa, in a disastrous battle with the Philistines. 
Jonathan was likewise killed. 

3. When David heard of these sad events, he expressed his sorrow 
by weeping, and rending his garments. Yet he gained a kingdom by 
the death of Saul and Jonathan ; for the men of Judah first elected 
him to reign over them, and afterwards the whole people of Israel 
chose him for their king. 

4. A great part of David's life was spent in war. He gained many 
victories, and enjoyed high renown as a gallant leader. He conquer- 
ed many of the surrounding nations, and raised his kingdom to a 
higher pitch of power than it ever enjoyed before or afterwards. But 
he also won a peaceful kind of fame, which will last while the world 
endures, and be remembered through etemitjr. 

5. He won it bv his heavenly poesy; for king David was the sweet 
Psalmist of Israel ; and in all the ages since he lived, his psalms have 
been sung to the praise of the Lord. It is now about three thousand 
years since David died ; yet to this hour every pious heart loves to 
commune with G-od in the beautiful words of this inspired man. 

6. In the latter part of his life, David was much grieved by the re- 
bellious conduct 01 his son Absalom. But it grieved him more when 
Absalom was slain by Joab, who found him hanging by his lon^ hair 
on the branches of an oak, and pierced his body with three darts. 

7. When David had reigned forty years, and was grown a very old 
man, he died in his palace at Jerusalem. The kingdom was inherited 
by his son Solomon. This prince was very young when he ascended 
the throne, but he was wiser in his youth than in his riper years 

8. Not long after he became king, two women came into hin pres- 
ence bringing a little child. Each of the women claimed the child 
as her own, and they quarrelled violently, as if they would have torn 
the poor babe asunder. It seemed impossible to find out whose the 
child really was. 

9. '* Bring hither a sword,"' said king Solomon ; and unmediately 

^^ 

Ch. XIZ.— 1. Whywai Saul envious of David ? What did Saul do .' What of ^ua 
than? 3. How was JDavid oblieed to live ? What of Saul ? Jonathan? 3. What ef 
feet had these events upon David ? Who became king of Israel after the death of Saul ; 
4. How was a great part of David's life spent ^ To what condition did he brine the He 
brew nation ? What better fame did he acquire than that of a conqueror ? 5. Who wat 
thn author of the Psalms? What cau you say of the Psnhns? How long since David liv 
•d ? G. What of Absalom? 7. How long did David rei^Lu ? Who sueceeded him? What 
of Sblomou ? S. Tell the stonr of the ehUd. 
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Qoe of the attendants brought a sharp sword. " Now," oonttnued 
SulomoQ, " that I may not wrong either of these women, the thing in 
dispute shall be equally divided between them. Cut the child in 
twaiD, and let each take halt." 

10. But when the real mother saw the keen sword flittering over 
her poor babe, she ^ve a scream of aguuy. " Do not slay the diild !** 
she cried. " Give it to this wicked woman. Only let it live, and 
she may be its mother I^* 

1 ] . But the other woman showed no pity for the child. ** I ask no 
more than my just rights," she said. " Cut the child in two ! I will 
be content with half." Now Solomon hud watched the conduct of the 
two women, and he knew the inie mother by her tenderness for the 
poor babe. " Give the child alive to her who would not have it 
slain," he said. " She is its mother.'* 



CHAPTER XX.— ASIA CONTINUED. 

The BuUding of the Temple* Visit of the Queen of 

Sheba. 

1. Kino David, as I before told you/ had increased the power ana 
wealth of the Hebrew natioi>^ so that it was now a great kingdom. 
Silver and gold were very abundant in the countryy and king David 
had made preparation for the building of a splendid temple, to be ded- 
icated to the worship of the true God. 

iL rThe chief event of Solomon's life was the buildingj of this tem- 
ple/ (Thh was done by the spqpial command of the Lord!; It was now 
four hundred and eighty years since the Israelites had come out of 
Egypt ; and in all that time ^here had been no edifice erected to the 
worship of God. ^ . 

3. Solomon made an agreement with Hiram, King of Tyrej[that he 
would give him a yearly supply of wheat and oil, in exchange for ce- 
dar and fir^ Tyre was a great commercial city on the coast of the 
Mediterraneaa Sea, to the northward of Jerusalem. It belonged to 
Phasnicia, a country which has the credit of having first engaged in 
commerce. 

4. With the timber which he procured from Tjrre, and with a 
large quantity of hewn stone, Solomon began to build the temple. 
The front of this building was one himdred and twenty feet long, 
thirty-five feet broad, and forty-five feet high, with a porch or entrance 

Ch. XX.— 1. What had Darid done? What of silver and gold among the Hebrevf ? 
3. What was the chief event of Solomon's reign ? By whose command was the temple 
built ? 8. What agreement did Solomon make with Hiram, king of Tyre ? What of 
Phcenieia? In what part of Canaan was Jerusalem? How far from the Mediterranean 
Sea ? Ana. About forty-fire miles. Where was Tyre ? In which direction from Jeru- 
Mlem ? What of Tyre ? In which direction is Jerusalem from Babylon ? From Egypt? 
I. With what did Solomon begin to build the temple? Where was the temple of 2$ol- 
OiMa b«iU? Am. Ob • hill in Jerusalem called Mount Moriah. Deseiibe the eateal 

4 
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«xf much greater height It extended around a laige 9quai:e, and, with 
die various buildings attached to it, covered tweaty^ acres of ground. 

5. But no pen can describe the richness and admirable splendor of 
this sacred edifice. The interior was constructed of the most eostly 
kinds of wood; and the walls were carved with figures of cherubim, 
and other beautiful devices. The walls and floors were partly over- 
laid with gold. 

6. The temple was furnished with altars, and tables, and candle- 
sticks, and innumerable other articles, all of the purest gold. The 
whole edifice must have shone almubt as if it had been built entirely 
of that precious metal. 

7. Seven years were employed in building this temple. It was 
just about three thousand years from the creation that it was finished, 
and one thousand years before the birth of Uhrisi. When it^ was 
finished, Solomon assembled all the chiefs, and elders, and great men 
of Israel, in order to dedicate it. The priests brought the ark, cud- 
taininjp^ the two tables of stone which God had given to Moses more 
than four centuries before. 

8. The ark was now placed in the holiest part of the temple. It 
rested beneath the broad wings of two cherubim that were overlaid 
with gold. No sooner was the ark set in its place than a cloud issued 
forth and filled the temple. This was a token that the Lord was there. 

9. After the building of the temple, Solomon became so renowoed 
for his wisdom and magnificence, that the queen of Sheba came from 
her own dominions to visit him. Her country is supposed to have 
been in Africa, to the southward of Egypt. 

10. She travelled with a great multitude of attendants; and she 
had likewise a train of camels, laden with gold and precious stones, 
and abundance of spices. The sweet perfume of the spices scented 
the deserts through which she passed. 

11. When she came to Jerusalem, she beheld Solomon seated on 
a mat throne of ivory overlaid wjth pure gold. His feet rested on a 
ffolden footstool. There were, lions of gold about the throne. The 
King had a majestic look, and the queen of Sheba was astonished at 
his grandeur ; out, when they had talked together, she admired his 
wisdom even more than his magnificence. She acknowledged that 
the half of his greatness had not been told her. 

12. If the queen of Sheba could have seen Solomon a few years 
afterwards, she would have beheld a lamentable change. He turned 
from the true God^ and became an idolator. This wise and righteous 
king, who had built the sacred temple, now grew so wicked that he 
built hkh places for the worship of heathen deities. 

13. For this reason God determined to take away the chief part of 
the kingdom from his descendants. Accordingly, when Solomon was 
dead, ten of the tribes of Israel revolted against his bon Rehoboam 

of the temple. 6. Describe the interior of the temple. 6. With what was the temple 
Ihmished ? 7. How long were they in building the temple i How long after the creft* 
Uon was the temple finished ? How long before Christ f How long ago r Describe the 
aedication of the temple. 9. What of ttie Queen of Sheba ? Where is it supposed sh« 
came from ? 10. Describe her vuit to Solomon. IS. What change tooJc place in Solo- 
BOB . iS. What eril followed the idolatry of Solomon ? 
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CHAPTER XXL-ASIA CONTINUED. 

The Decline of the Jewish Nctiion, 

e 

1 . In consequence of the revolt of the ten tribes, Rehoboam reigned 
only over the two tribes of Judah and Benjamin, these being caJIed 
the kingdom of Judah. Beside the loss of so large a part of his 
kingdom, he suffered other misfortunes. Shishak, king of Egypt, 
made war against him, and took Jerusalem. He carried away the 
treasures of the temple and of the palace. 

2. The other ten tribes of Israel, which had revolted from Reho- 
boam, were thenceforward governed by kings of their own, the coun- 
try being called the kingdom of Israel. Most of these kings were 
wicked men, and idolators. Their palace and seat of government 
was in the city of Samaria. 

.3. When the kingdom of Israel had been separated from that of 
Judah about two hundred and fifty years, it was conquered by Sal- 
maneser, king of Assyria. He made slaves of the Israelites, and 
carried them to his own country, and most of them never returned to 
the land of Canaan. 

4. The people of the two tribes of Judah and Benjamin continued 
to reside in Canaan. They were now called Jews. The royal palace 
and seat of government was at Jerusalem. Some of the Jewish 
kings were pious men, but most of them offended God by their sin- 
fulness and idolatry. 

5. The whole nation of the Jews were perverse, and underwent 
many severe inflictions from the wrath of God. In the year 606 
B. C, '^hvinhadnrrT'ir king of Babylon, took Jerusalem. He de- 
stroyed the templcj and carried the principal people captive to 
Babylon. 

6. Afterwards, when Zedekiah was king, Jerusalem was again be- 
sieged and taken by Nebuzaradan, a general under Nebuchadnezzar. 
He broke down the walls of the city, and left nothing standing that 
could be destroyed. The Jews remained captive in Babylon seventy 
years. 

7 When Babylon was taken by Cyrus, king of Persia, the Jews 
were permitted to retum to their own country. They rebuilt the 
temple, and resumed their ancient manner of worship. Till the time 
of Alexander the Great, about 330 B. C, the nation T^as dependent 
on the kings of Persia. 

Ch. XXI. — 1. Who was Rehoboam ? Into what two kingdoms was the Hebrew nation 
dirided daring his reign ? What name Was |iven to the two tribes ? What of Shishak? 
3. What name was given to the ten tribes which revolted? How was the kingdom of Is- 
rael goremed ? In which part of Canaan were the ten tribes ? In which parf^ was the 
kingdom of Jndah? What of the kings of Israel? Where did these kings dwell? 
Where was Samaria ? How far from Jerusalem ? Ans. Forty miles. 3. What of Sai- 
maneser ? A. What were the people of Judah now called ? Where was the seat -of 
ffovemment? What of the kings of Judah ? 5. What of the Jewish nation ? What of 
Nebachadnezxar ? 6. What of Nebnzaradan ? How long did the Jews remain captive 
hi Babylon ? 7. What of Cyrus ? What did the Jews do on their return from captivity ? 
How 'ong was the nation dependent upon Persia t 
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8. It is said, that Alexander the Grreat intended to take Jenualem. 
But, as he advanced with his army, the high priest came forth to 
meet him, in his robes of office, at the head of a long train of Levites 
and people. Alexander was so struck with their appearance, that 
he agreed to spsfp the city. 

9. In the course of the two next centuries the Egyptians invaded 
the Jewish kingdom, and afterwards the Syrians reduced the inhabit- 
ants to bondagS^ They suffered great calamities from the tyranny 
of these conquerors. 

10. But, in the year 166 before the Christian era, Judas Macca- 
basus, a valiant Jewish leader, drove the Syrians out of the country. 
When the king of Syria heard of it, he took an oath, that he would 
destroy the whole Jewish nation. But, as he was hastening to Je- 
rusalem, he was killed by a fall from his chariot. 

1 1 . The descendaii is or Judas Maccahsus afterwilk-ds assumed royal 
authority, and became kings of the Jews. In less than a century, 
however, the country was subdued by Pompey, a celebrated Roman 
general. He conferred the government on Antipater, a native of 
Edom^ 

12. In the year 37 before the Christian era, the Roman senate de- 
weed that Herod, the son of Antipater, should be king of the Jews. 
It was this Herod wIkj commanded that all the youii<r children of 
Bethlehem should be slain, in order that the infant Jes^us might not 
•urvive. The period of that blessed in&nt*s birth was now at hand 



CHAPTER XXIL— ASIA CONTINUED. 

The Hebrew Prophets. 

1. I «MiF8T now glance backward, and say a few words fespacting 
a class of men who had appeared at various times among the He- 
brews. These men were called prophets. They held intercourse 
with God, and he gave them the kiiowledge of things that were to 
happen in future years. 

2. One of the most remarkable of the prophets was named Elijah 
Many wonderful things are told of him. Wnile he was dwelling in 
a solitary place, the ravens brought him food. He restored the son 
of a poor widow from death to lite. 

3. He denounced God's vengeance against the wicked king Ahab, 
and foretold that the dogs should eat the painted Jezebel, his queen. 
And all this was so. He caused fire to come down from heaven, and 
consume two captains, with their soldiers. He divided the river 
Jordan by smiting it with his mantle, and passed over on dry ground. 

8. What of Alexander the Great ? 9. What happened after the time of Alezauder •* 
10. What of Judas Maccabeus ? What of the king of Syria ? In which direction vna 
Syria from Canaan ? 11. What of the descendants of Judas Maccabseus ? What of Pom 

Ey .' Whom did he appoint tojgovern Judah ? 13. When did the Roman senate am>oini 
erod king of the Jews i What of Herod ? Ch. XXII.— 1. What of the propheU 
t. What is told of El^ah ? 
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4. At last, when his mission on earth was ended, there came a 
ehariot of fire, and horses of fire, and carried Elijah by a whirlwind 
ap to heaven. 

5. Elijah's mantle fell from the fiery^ chariot. It was cauffht up 
by a person named Elisha, and he likewise became ^very celebrated 
prophet. He cursed some little children becuuse the^ laughed at his 
nald head ; and soon afterwards two she-bears tore torty and two of 
them in pieces. 

6. When Elisha was dead, and had lain many months in his sepul- 
chre, another dead man happened to be let down into the same dark- 
some place. But, when the corpse touched the hallowed bones of 
the prophet Elisha it immediately revived, and became a living man 
agam. 

7. Jonah was another prophet. * A whale swallowed him, and kept 
him three days in the depths of ocean, and then vomited him safely 
an dry land. Isaiah was also a prophet. He foretold many terrible 
calamities that were to befall Israel and Judah, and the surrouuding 
nations. Jeremiah bewailed in plaintive accents the sins and misfor- 
times of God's people. 

8. The prophet Daniel foretold the downfall of Belshazzar, king oi 
Babylon. He was afterwards cast into a den of lions in Babylon, at 
the command of king Darius. The next morning the king looked 
down into the den, and there was Daniel, alive and well! 

9. Kin^ Darius then ordered Daniel to be drawn out of the den, 
and his raise accusers to be thrown into it. The moment that these 
wicked persons touched the bottom, the lions sprang forward and 
tore them limb from limb. 

10. Many other prophets appeared at various times, and most of 
them performed such wondertiu works that there could be do doubt 
of their possessing power from on hish. Now it was remarked that 
all these prophets, or nearly all, spoke of a King, or Ruler, or other 
illustrious Personage, who was to appear aniong the Jews. 

11. Although they foretold the most dreadful calamities to the 
people, still there was this one thing to comfort them. A descendant 
of king David was to renew the glory of the Jewish race, and estab- 
tish his sway over the whole world. 

13. This great event was expected to happen in about fifteen hun- 
dred years after Moses led the Israelites out of Egypt, ^nd it did 
then happen. When the appointed period had elapsed, there ap- 
peared a star in a certain quarter of the heavens. 

13. Three wise men from the east beheld the star, and were guid- 
ed by it to a stable in the little villajge of Bethlehem. It was about 
five miles from Jerusalem. There, in a manger, lay the infant Jesus 



«. What of Elbha ? 7. What of Jonah ? Iiaiah ? Jeramiah ? 8. What of Daniel r 
10. What can yoa sar of the propheU ? Of vhat did the prophets all speak ? 11. What 
cheering prospect did the prophets hold oat to the Jews ? 13. About how long aAer Moses 
iid Chrbt appear ? What of a star in the eatt ? 18. What of Bethlehem ? Whom did 
Ike viM men find in a lUble? 

4* / ■:- 
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CHAPTER XXIIL— ASIA CONTINUED. 

Crucifixion oj^ the Saviour. Destruction of Jerusalem. 




1. The greatest event, not only in the history of the Jews, but m 
the history of the world, had now taken place. This was the coming 
of the Saviour. But my readers must not expect me to relate the 

<*«whole story of this divine Personage in the little book which I am 
iw writing. 

2. The Jews rejected him. They had been looking for an earthly 
potentate; and, when they beheld the meek and lowly Jesus, they 
despised and hated him. From the time that he proclaimed himself 
the Messiah, they sought to take his life. 

3. They brought him before the judgment-seat of Pontius Pilate, 
who was then the Roman govembr of Judea. Pilate sentenced him 
to death, and the Saviour of the world was crucified between two 
thieves. He however rose from the dead, after being buried three 
days, and ascended into heaven ! 

4. Such is the brief story of Jesus Christ. After his death, his 
apostles proceeded to preach his Gospel throughout the land of Ca- 
naan and other countries. Of all the apostles, Paul was the most 
active and successful. 

5. He visited various parts of Palestine, Syria, Asia Minor, and 
Greece. At length he was sent as a prisoner to Rome, to be tried by 
the ernporor. He went with other prisoners in a small vessel nearly 
the whole length of the Mediterranean Sea. 

Ch. XXIII. — 1. What is the greatest event that has has occurred on the globe .' How 
long since Christ was born ? How long aAer the creation did Christ appear ? Ans. Four 
thousani? and four years. How long after the flood ? 3. How did the Jews receive 
Christ : ». What of Pilate ? The crucifixion ? 4. What did Christ's Apostles do after 
his death ? What of Paul ? 6. What cottntries did Paul visit ? Where was he at lengtli 
wait 
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6. In the course of the voyage, the vessel was wrecked upon the 
island of Malta, during a terrible gale. After this the vessel proceed- 
ed on its voyage, and Paul reached Rome, sixty-one years after ChrisL 
Here he remained io prison a long time; but many persons came to 
visit him, and he preached to them all the doctrines of Christianity. 
Paul was at length released, but it is believed that he was beheaded 
by order of the emperor JSero. 

7. The apostle had now sown the seeds of the Gospel in many 
countries, and the fruits began to appear. Nearly all the civilized 
world were worshippers of the Roman gods; but this heathen faith 
gradually gave way before the Gospel, and, in process of time, Chris- 
tianity was diffused over nearly the whole of Europe. 

8. Long befdre the crucifixion of Christ, the Jews had become 
completely subject to the Roman power. But, about forty years after 
his death, they rebelled against their masters. 

9. Tiius, the Roman general, immediately marched to besiege Je- 
rusalem. A most dreadful war ensued. The inhabitants were shut 
up in the city, and soon were greatly in want of food. Hunger im- 
pelled one of the Jewish women to devour her own child. When 
Titus heard of it, he was so shocked that he vowed the destruction 
of the whole Jewish race, and more than a hundred thousand per- 
sons perished during this frightful siege ! 

10. At length the city was taken in the night-time, and set on fire. 
The flames caught the temple. The hills on which Jerusalem is sit- 
uated were all blazing like so many volcanoes. The blood of the 
slaughtered inhabitants hissed upon the burning brands. 

1 1. Ninety-seven thousand Jews were taken prisoners. Some were 
sold as slaves. The conquerors exposed others to be torn in pieces 
by wild beasts. A few people remained in Jerusalem, and partly re- 
built the city. But it was again destroyed by a Roman emperor 
named Adrian. He levelled the walls and houses with the earth, 
and sowed the ground with salt. 

12. The Jews were scattered all over the world. This catastrophe 
had long been prophesied. There are now between three and loui 
millions of them in different parts of the earth. They still keep their 
religion, and many of their old customs. Jerusalem has beea par- 
tially restored, but ifis now very different from what it was ia the 
time of our Saviour. 

6. Where vas Paul's Tewel wrecked ? When did he arrire at Rome f To whom did 
h« preach Chrirtianity ? What it Bapposed to have been hia fate ? 7. What had the apot- 
liet done? What of the worship or heathen deities? What of Christianity ? S. To 
whom had the Jews been long subject? What occurred forty years after the death of 
Christ? 9. What of Titus ? Describe the siege of Jerusalem. 11. What of Adrian ' 
13. What became of the Jews? What event had been forelold by the propheU? What 
•f Jerusalem? 
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CHAPTER XXIV.-ASIA CONTINUED. 

Cyrus conquers Babylon. His dectth. 

1. In a former part of this book' I have lold the story of A.98yria, 
the first c^eat empire of ancient times. It was situated, as you re- 
member, on the borders of the rivers Tigris and Euphrates. In this 
region the climate is warm, and the soil exceedingly fruitful 
Here the human race seemed to multiply in the most wonderful 
manner. 

2. Thus many nations soon sprung up and increased, till the whole 
surrounding country was filled with muliitudesof people. Assyria, 
atone time, extended its dominion over most of these nations; but 
at length Persia became a powerful monarchy, and not only Assyria, 
but a ejeat many other nations, became subject lu it. 

3 The first inhabitants of Persia were descended from Elam, the 
eldest son of Shem. They were therefore called £lamiies. Very 
little is known of their history till about eighteen centuries after the 
deluge. Cyrus, a great conqueror, then ascended the throne of Per- 
sia. Some historians have spoken of Cyrus as a wise and excellent 
monarch, but it appears probable that he was no better than most 
other conquerors. 

4. Cyrus continued to extend his empire in all directions. Media, 
Parthia, Mesopotamia, Armenia, Syria, Canaan, and parts of Arabia, 
were subdued, and made portions of his kingdom. One of his chief 
exploits was the taking of the city of Babylon, the capital of Assyria. 
The walls of this great city were so thick and high, that it would 
have been impossible for an enemy either to break them down, or to 
climb over them. It was therefore a very difficult matter to take 
this strong place. 

5. Now the channel of the river Euphrates ran directly through 
the centre of Babylon. Cyrus caused deep dilches to be dug around 
the city, so that he could draw off all the water of the river, and 
leave the channel dry. When the ditches were completed, he waited 
for a proper time to draw off the river. 

6. On a certain night, Belshazzar, kin^ of Babylon, made a great 
festival. His guards, and nearly all the inhabitants, were eating and 
drinking, thoughtless of the enemy on the outside of their walls. 
The Persians seized this opportunity to throw open the dams of the 
ditches. 

7. The whole water of the Euphrates immediately flowed into 

Ch. XXIV.— 1. What vas the fint great empire ? Where was Awyria litaated .' Cli- 
mate of this region ? Soil ? The human race ? 3. Increaie of mankind ? What of A»- 
qrria? Persia? Which way was Persia from Ciuiaan ? Arabia? Caspian Sea? What 
nilf lies south of Persia ? 3. What of the first inhabitants of Persia ? At what time did 
Cyrus ascend the throne of Persia ? What of Persia before the time of Cyrus ? Charac- 
ter of Cyrus ? 4. What were some of the countries con<)nered by Cvms ? Id which dirt;c> 
tion from Persia was Media? Parthia? Mesopotamia? Armenia? Syria? Canaan' 
Arabia? Describe the taking of Babylon. 
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them. Cyras put himself at the head of the Parian army : and 
where the mighty river had so lately rashed along, there were now 
the trampling footsteps of an innumerable host Thus the Persian 
troops entered the city. 

8. The guards of the royal palace were surprised and slain. Bel- 
shazzar heard the clash of arms, and the shrieks of dying men, as he 
sat with his nobles in the banquet-hall. But it was too late to escape. 
They were all slaughtered, and their blood was mingled with the 
wiue of the festival. Thus Babylon was taken, and Assyria became 
a part of Persia. 

9. Cyrus afterwards marched against the Scythians, a brave nation 
who dwelt to the north-east of the Caspian Sea. But Tomyris^ their 
queea, collected an army, and fought a bloody battle with the Per- 
sians. Cyrus was defeated, and taken prisoner. The son of the 
Scythian queen had been killed in the battle, and she resolved tc 
avenge his death. She ordered her attendants to kill Cyrus, which 
was done in a horrible manner. 



CHAPTER XXV.-ASIA CONTINUED. 

Reign of Cambyses. 

1. Cambyses, the son of Cyrus, seems to have been a worse man 
than his father. He was addicted to drinking wine ; and Prexaspes, 
a favorite courtier, hinted to him ^that he mjured his health and 
faculties by this practice. When Prexaspes had done speaking, 
Cambyses called for wine, and drank off several large goblets. '* Now 
we shall see," said he, *' whether the wine has dimmed my sight, oi 
rendered my hand unsteady !" 

2. He then called for a bow and arrow, and ordered the son of 
Prexaspes to stand at the farther end of the hall. The boy did so ; 
and while his father looked on, the cruel Cambyses took aim at the 
poor child, and shot an arrow directly through his heart. 

3. I am very sorry, my dear young reader, to tell you such horrible 
stories as these. I would not tell them but that they are true, and 
they may teach us sood and useful lessons. They may show us how 
wicked and miserable even kings may be. 

4. They may also make us rejoice that we live in an age when 
such things do not happen. You must recollect that I am telling 
you of what took place many a^es since. '< The people were then 
thought to be merely the playthings of their kings, and only made 
to serve them. Since that time, Christ has come and told us that it 

8. What event tenniiiated the AMyriua empire? 9. Where did the Scythiaiw live 
Their Chwracter ? WhatofCynu? Ch. XXV.— 1. What of Cambyses ? What story 
can yon tell of him ? 3 What lessons may we learn from these painful tales of ancient 
kings r 4. What wa« thought of the people in these aneient times ? What has Christ sinee 
loidw* . 
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*s tk« will of God tliat each nun Bhoald do to another as he would 
M done by. 

5. It is true that in many countries, particularly in Asia, the dirina 
laws of Christ are not known ; but m most places the kings are 
oetter than they were in the time of Cambyses. In our happy coun- 
try we have no kings, and therefore the stones I am teUing you about 
the craelties of the ancient monarchs of Asia appear yery snocking. 

6. But I must go on with my story. Cambyses made war against 
the Egyptians. At the sieffe of one of their cities, he contrived a 
yery cunning method to take the place. The Egyptians believed 
that cats and dogs were sacred, and they worshipped them as gods. 
This foolish superstition induced Cambyses to collect all the cats and 
dogs in the country, and place them in front of his army. 

7. The Egyptians were afraid to discharge their arrows, lest they 
should kill some of these divine animals. The Persians therefore 
marched onward, with the dogs barking and the cats mewing before 
them, and the city was taken without the slightest resistance. 

8. The chief deity of the Egyptians was a ^eat boll, to whom 
they had given the name of Apis. Cambyses killed this holy bull, 
and bestowed the flesh on some of his soldiers for dinner. Soon 
afterwards, to the great joy of the Egyptians, he killed himself acci- 
dentally with his own sword. 



CHAPTER XXVL-ASIA CONTINUED. 

ExpedUian of Xerxes into Greece. 

1. Another king of the Persians was named Darius. He was 
likewise a cruel tyrant. When he was going on an expedition 
against the Scythians, he compelled an old itaan s three sons to join 
his army. These were all the children the old man had. He came 
into the kind's presence, and earnestly entreated that one of his sons 
might be left at home. 

2. *' I am very poor and infirm," said the old man. ** I am unable 
to work. If you take away all my three children, I shall starve to 
death." " Indeed," answered king Darius in a very compassionate 
tone, " then they shall all three remain with you !" Immediately 
he ordered the mree young men to be slain, and gave their dead 
bodies to their poor old father. 

3. While Darius was preparing to make war on Greece he fell 
sick and died. His successor was his son Xerxes. This monarch 
mvaded Greece with nearly two millions of men on land, and more 
than half a million on board his fleet. 

5. Where are the laws of Christ not known ? What of kings now ? 6. How dio Cam- 
Vyses capture an Egyptian city i 8. What of the Egyptian god Apis ? How was Caiitbysei 
dain ? Ch. XXyf.^1. What of Darius ? Tell a story of his cruelty. 3. Who w.u ih« 
necessor of Darius ? How large was the anny of Xenes when he invaded Gr« we ? 
Where is Greece? Ans. In Europe. How farfirom Persia ? Ans. About fifteen hanJrv^ 
Miles. In which direction firan Penis ' 4m. Notth-west. 
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4* Yon may well believe, that a king, who could ooUeet so large 
•n army, had great wealth and {>ower. At this time the Persian 
empire was of vast extent, bat still Xerxes wished to conquer other 
nations. His capital was Fersepolis, one of the most splendid cities 
that ever existed. 

5. Here Xerxes had ma^ificent palaces ; he had gold and silver 
in abmidance, he had precious stones more than he could count ; he 
was indeed surrounded with pomp and magnificence ; but all these 
could not bring contentment. He was stiU desirous of conquering 
other nations; and for this purpose he collected the greatest army of 
which history gives us any account. 

6. When Aerxes arrived in Greece, it so happened that a great 
mountain, called Mount Athos, stood directly in the way that he 
wi^ed his ships to sail. He therefore wrote a letter to the moun- 
tain, commanding it to get out of his way ; but Mount Athos would 
not stir one step. 

7. In order to bring his land-forces from Asia into Greece, Xerxes 
built a bridge of boats across a part of the sea called the Hellespont. 
But the waves broke the bridge to pieces, and Xerxes commanded 
the sea to be whipped for its disrespectful conduct. 

8. The greater part of the cities of Greece submitted to Xerxes; 
but Sparta and Athens made a stubborn resistance. Though they 
could muster but few soldiers, these were far more valiant than the 
Persians. 

9. At Thermopylae, Xerxes wished to lead his army through a 
narrow passage between a mountain and the sea. Leonidas, kinff 
of Sparta, opposed him with six thousand men. Seventy thousand 
Persians were slain in the attempt to break through the pass. 

10. At last, Leonidas found that the Persians would not be kept 
back any longer. He therefore sent away all but three hundred men, 
and witn these he remained at the pass of Thermopylae. The im- 
mense host of the Persians came onward like a flood ; and only one 
soldkcr of the three hundred escaped to Sparta to tell that the rest 
were slain. 

11. But Xerxes did not long continue to triumph in Greece. His 
fleet was defeated at Salamis, and his army at Platsea. In escaping, 
he was forced to cross the Hellespont in a little fishing- vessel ; for 
the sea, in spite of its being whipped, had again broken his bridge 
of boats. 

12. Not lon^ after his retum to Persia, the proud Xerxes was 
murder^ in his bed. This event happened about the year 465 before 
Christ. His son, Artaxerxes, made peace with the Greeks. 

13. The story of Xerxes may teach us the folly of ambition. Had 
he been content with staying at home and governing his people so 

4. Wkat of the Penian empire in the time dT Xerxes ? What of Penepolis ? In which 
&eetion wm it from Babylon ? Jenualem ? H. What of the wealth and magnificeace of 
Xerxes .' What was the greatest army ever known ? 6. What of Mount Athos ? 7. What 
Di the Hellenwnt ? 8. What of Greece ? 9. What of Thermopylas ? 10. What of Leon! 
iu: 11. What of Salamis ? Plataa ? How did Xerxes return f 12. Death of Xerxes? 
Whea did thi« 'Tent happen .' Who succeeded Xerxes ? 13. What may the story of Xerxes 
iMeh M ? Hov might lie hare been happy ? 
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■8 to make them happy, he might hare been happy himaeUl Bat, 
haring too much, he sull strove to acquire more, and thus brought 
misery upoo himself and millions of his fellow-men. 

14. Let us be content in more humble situations, for we see that 
happiness is not always associated with wealth and power. Let us 
rt'member, too, that pride and vanity made even Xerxes ridiculouf 
with all his magnificence. 



CHAPTER XXVIL-ASIA CONTINUED. 

Affairs of Persia till the Saracen Conquest. 

1. Between one and two centuries after the death of Xerxes, that 
is, about 330 years before Christ, Persia was invaded by Alexander 
the Grreat, king of Macedon. Darius the Third was then king Oi 
Persia. Being defeated by Alexander, iwo of his own subjects bound 
him with golden chains, and put him in a covered caru 

2. They intended to murder Darius, and get possession of the king- 
dom. But Alexander came suddenly upon the conspirators, and 
forced them to take flight. As they rode away, they discharged 
dieir darts at Darius, and slew him. 

3. After this time, Persia became subject to the Parthians, whose 
country had formerly been a province of the Persian empire. It con- 
tinued under the government of the Parthian kin^ nearly five hun- 
dred years. About the year 230 after the Christian era, a Persian, 
named Artaxerxes, exciied a rebellion and made himself king. 

4. His descendants occupied the throne for many generations. 
One of the most distin^ished was Chosroes the Great, who lived 
about six hundred years after f hrist. He made war against the £&• 
mans, and rava^igf^'^ir pMyvinces in Asia. 

5. One ^ hiV^j$tl'ccessors was likewise named Cbosroes. This 
hateful monster caused his own father to be beaten to death. Rut 
H^ven punished him by the wickedness of his eldest sun, whose 
njime was Siroes. He dethroned his father, and murdered all his 
brothdprs in his presence. 

6. Siroes then ordered his father to be thrown into a dungeon 
Here, instead of killing the old king at once, he tormented him for a 
lono; lime by pricking him fwith the points of arrows ! Cbosroes died 
at lust, in great agony. 

Hov dUd he bring miiery apon hfanaelf and othen ? 14. Wh]^ ihoaM we be emileiit^ 
What should we remember ? Ch. XXVII. — 1. When ww Perua invaded by Ajezandet 
the Great ? Who was ihen king of Persia f What happened to Dhhus ? -i. Huw was be 
Killed? 3. To whom did Persia become subiect after the lieath of Darius i How Ionic die 
it continue under the goveMiment of Parthia r Which w^v U PMrthia from Persia ? When 
did A.r'rzrrzes make himself king? 4. What of his dcwcudauu? Chosroet the Great' 
Wbcn did he live .' What did . he do ? 5. What of the successor cf Chovoet the Gveal 
What wickedness did Siroes commit i 
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7. These things may seem too shocking to tell ; hut it it perhape 
necessary, that my young readers should know how very cruel men 
may become when ffiven up to the influence of passion. Let as be 
thankful that the religion of Christ has taught us to look upon such 
crimes as were often practised by the J^ersian kings with horror and 
disgust. 

8. Isdigertes, who ascended the throne in the year 630 of the Chris- 
tian era, was the last of this dynasty of Persian kings. During his 
reign, the Saracens, a warlike people of Arabia, invaded Persia, and 
conquered it Isdigertes was killed in battle. 

9. Persia then became a part of the Saracen empire. It was ruled 
by the caliphs who resided at Bagdad, a splendid city which they 
built on the river Tigris. 

10. This celebrated place was founded in, 672, and once contained 
two millions of inhabitants. . It was then filled with costly buildings, 
but it is now in ruins. The modem city is poorly built, and compar- 
atively insignificant 



CHAPTER XXVIII.— ASIA CiNTINUED. 

Modem History of Persia. 

1. In the year 1358 of the Christian era, the empire of the Saim- 
eens was subverted by the Tartars. Persia was governed by them for 
a considerable time. It was afterwards ruled by monarchs called 
Sophis, or Shahs. The first of these was named Ismael, a man of 
Saracen descent He took possession of the throne by violence, and 
veigned twenty-three years. 

2. The greatest of these monarchs was named Shah Abbas. He 
ascended the throne in 1589. Abbas fought against the Turks, and 
gained many splendid victories. He also deprived the Portuguese of 
their possessions in the East 

3. but th^ best of all the kings of this fiimOy was Shah Husseyn; 
and he was also the last, and most unfortunate. He began to reign in 
the year 1694. Husseyn and his subjects met with many disasters; 
and lie was, at length, compelled to surrender his throne to a nval. 

4. But before he took off the crown from his head, Huyssen went 
on foot through the principal streets of Ispahan, which was then the 
capital. The people thronged around him virith tears and lamenta- 

7. How wmj men become rerj crael ? For what should we be thankful ? 8. WImb 
aid bdi|;erte8 ascend the throne ? What of him '' What did the Saracens do durine hJi 
reirn ? How was Isdigertes killed ? 9. Of what empire did Persia become a part ? How 
wash ruled? Where Ad the caliphs lire? 10. What of Bagdad? Ch. XXVin.— L 
What of the empire of the Saracens in the year 1368 ? How was Persia governed I Whit 
of Ismael ? 3. Who was Shah Abbas ? When did he ascend the throne ? What did hm 
4o? S. What of Shah Husseyn? 4. Describe the manner in which he surrendend Ut 
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^oiM. The ezcelleiit and kind-hearted monarch endeavored to oom^ 
wt them. 

5. He told them that the new kin^, whose name was Mahmoud, 
^ouid not love them better than he himself had, but that he would 
know better how to govern them, and how to conquer their enemies. 
So the good Husseyn took off his crown, which had been only a 
a trouble to him, and bade his people farewell. 

6. In 1730, Kouli Khan took possession of the throne of Persia. H« 
called himself Nadir Shah. He was a famous conqueror and tyrant, 
and was assassinated in his tent after a reign of about seventeoi 
years. 

7. Since his death, there has been much bloodshed in Persia 
Ambitious men have often aspired to the throne, and involved the 
country in civil war. The late sovereign was better than most of his 
predecessors ; the present king is named Mohammed, and he bears 
the title of Shah. 

8. The king generally resides in the city of Teheran. But he has 
a beautiful palace at Ispahan, called the Palace of Forty Pillars. 
Each of the forty pillars is supported by four lions, of white marble. 
The whole edifice looks as if it were built of pearl, and silver, and 
gold, and precious stones. 

9. I have now done with the story of Persia. Like that of most 
other eastern countries, it abounds in tales of cruelty, battle, and 
bloodshed. In ancient times, the people worshipped the sun, and 
bowed down to idols. But, for more than a thousand years, they 
have been believers in a false prophet, called Mahomet. 

10. They have never become acquainted with the religion of Jesus 
Christ, which teaches us to be gentle and forgiving one to another 
and thus cruelty has ever been common among them. 

11. The climate of Persia is mild, and the country abounds in beau- 
tiful and fragrant trees, shrubs, and flowers. The people are less 
warlike than in former times. The rich live in splendid palaces, and 
the poor in mud huts. The kingdom is small, compared with the 
vast empire <^ Xerxes. Persepolis, the ancient capital, is now a heap 
of ruins. Teheran and Ispahan, the two principal cities, are of com- 
paratively modem date. 

12. From what I have told you, you will not like the Persian char- 
acter ; yet it is not altogether bad. The people are very fond of read- 
ing, and telling instructive stories ; many of these were written ages 
since, and are exceedingly beautiful. The people also have a taste 
for poetry, and they appear to be fond of the beauties of nature, and 
to have a love of virtue. 



6. When did Kouli Khan come to the throne ? What other name had he ? What of 
him ? 7. What of Persia since the death of Kouli Khan ? What is said of the present 
ruler? 8. Where does he reside? Describe the palace of the emperor. 9. What of the 
•tory of Persia ? What was the worship of the ancient Persians? What is now the r*- 
ligion of the people ? 10. What has always been common among them? 11. What of 
the climate of Persia? The soil? People? How does the extent of the country com- 
pare with what it was in the time of Xenet ? What of Persepolu ? Teheran ? Ispahan 
13. What of the Persian character? 
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CHAPTER XXIX.-ASI1 CONTINUED. 

Early History of China. 




1. The territoiy of the Chinese empire is nearly the same at the 
2>resent day that it has heen from the earliest records. It is bounded 
on he north by Asiatic Russia, on the east by the Pacific Ocean, and 
on the south by the Chinese Sea and Farther India. On the west, 
there are mountains and saody deserts, which divide it from Thibet 
and Tartary. 

2. This empire is very ancient, and has continued longer than any 
other that has ever existed. Its history goes back four thousand 
years from the present time. The name of its founder was Fohi, 
whom some writers suppose to have been the same as Noah. 

3. There have been twenty- two dynasties, or separate familes of 
emperors, who have successively ruled over China. If their history 
were to be particularly related, it would fill at least twenty- two great 
books. Yet few of the emperors did any thing that was worthy of 
remembrance. 

4. Before the time of Fohi, the Chinese believe that men lived 
pretty much like brutes ; that they had no settled homes, but wan- 
dered up and down in the forests, seeking for food ; and when they 
caught any animals or birds, that they drank the blood, and devoured 
even the hair and feathers. 



Ch. XXIX.— 1. What of the ChinMa empire ? Boondariet ? What diridet it from 
Thibet aad Tartary? Whieh way it China from Persia? Hindostan? Siberia? The 
Birman Empire ? 3. What of Uie antiquity and duration of the Chinese empire ? How 
hx back does its history extend ? Who was its founder ? What do some writers suppose ? 
t. What of the dynasties or families fhat have ruled over China ? 4. What do the Chinese 
s was the state ef China before the time of Fohi ? 
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5. We find nothing Tenr remarkable about the Chinese empercnn 
till the reign of Chans, who lived aboat a thousand years before the 
Christian era. He was extremely fond of hunting, and used to gal- 
lop into the midst of the rice-fieids in pursuit of game. In this man- 
ner he did so much mischief, that his subjects resolved to destroy him. 

6b There was a large river, which the emperor was often in the 
habit of crossing. On the shore of this river the people placed a 
boat, as if for the accommodation of Chaus. The next time that the 
emperor returned from hunting, he and his attendants got on board 
the boat, and set sail for the opposite shore. 

7. But the boat had been contrived on purpose for his destruction. 
In the middle of the river it fell to pieces, and all on board were 
drowned. Thus to the great joy of his subjects, the emperor Chaus 
went down among the £hes, and never again came a-hunting in the 
rice-fields. 

8. The emperor Chin^, who reigned about two thousand years ago, 
built a ereat wall, in order to protect his dominions against the Tar- 
tars, it was forty-five feet high, and eighteen feet thick, and it ex- 
tended over mountains and valleys, a distance of fifteen hundred 
miles. This 'wall still remains. 

9. When Ching had completed the wall, he thought himself so 
yery great an emperor, that none of his predecessors were worth 
remembering. He therefore . ordered all the historical writings and 
public records to be burnt. He al b caused four hundred learned 
men, who were addicted to writing histories, to be buried alive. 

10. If the emperor Ching could have caught poor old Peter Parley, 
he certainly would have buried him likewise, with his four hundred 
learned brethren; and so the world would have, lost this Universal 
History! 



CHAPTER XXX.-ASIA CONTINUED, 

Anecdotes of the Chinese Emperors. 

1. The emperor Vati lived about the time of the Christian era. 
This emperor was desirous of reigniog till the world should come to 
an etid, and perhaps longer. He therefore spent his time in endeav- 
oring to brew a liquor that would make him immortal. But, unfor- 
tunately, before the liquor was fit to drink, the emperor died. 

2. Another emperor instead of attending to the afiairs of the nation, 
applied himself wholly to study. His prime minister took advantage 
or his negligence, and raised a rebellion against him. When the 

6. When did Chans lire ? What of him ? 6. Relate the manner in vhich the people 
destroyed him. 8. When did the emperor Ching lire? Describe the great wall. Does 
It still remain? 9. What orders did he eive respecting historical books, records, and 
learned men? Ch. XXX.— >1. What of the emperor Vati? Hov did he spend hb 
time i 9. ^Tell the story of a reiy learned empvor 
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emperor heard the shouts of the rebels, he shut his book, and put on 
his armor. But, on ascending the ramparts of the city, he saw that 
It was too late to resist. He then returned to his library, which con- 
tained one hundred and forty thousand volumes. 

3. The emperor knew that these books had been the means of his 
losing the vast empire of China, by withdrawing his attention from 
the government. He therefore set fire to them with his own hands, 
and the whole library was consumed. The rebels afterwards put 
him to death. 

4. The emperor Si-given began to reign in the year 617 after the 
Christian era. He dwelt in a magnificent palace. After the emj)e- 
ror^s death, his son came to the palace, and was astonished at its 
splendor and beauty. *' Such a residence is good for nothing but to 
corrupt a monarch, and render him proud," exclaimed he. Accord- 
ingly he commanded this great and costly edifice to be burnt to the 
ground. 

5. Chwangrtsong who had been a brave soldier, was made emperor 
about eight hundred years ago. He was a person of very frugal 
habits. It was one of his singularities, that he nev3r slept in a bed, 
but always on the bare sround, with a bell fastened to his neck. If 
he turned over in his ideep, the ringing of the bell would awaken 
him ; and he then considered it time to get up. 

6. In the year 1209, Genhis Khan invaded China with an immense 
army of Tartars. He and his descendants conquered the whole em- 
pire, and governed it duritog many years. 

7. The emperor Ching-tsa ascended the throne three or four cen- 
turies ago. A mine was discovered during his reign, and precious 
Btones of great value were dug out of it. Some of them were 
brought to the emperor, but he looked scornfully at them. 

8. *' Do you call these precious stones ?" cried he. " What are 
they good for ? They can neither clothe the people, nor satisfy theii 
hui^er." So saying, he ordered, the mine to be closed up, and the 
miners to be employed in some more useful kind of labor. 

9. About a hundred years ago, in the reign of Yong-tcbing, there 
was the most terrible earthquake that had ever been known. It 
shook down nearly all the houses in the city of Pekin, and buried one 
hundred thousand people. A still greater number perished in the 
surrounding country. 

10. Nothing very remarkable has lately happened iii the history of 
China, except that in 1840 the English government sent an expedition 
•igainst them, which took Canton, and several other places. The 
war continued till 1842, when peace was made. The name of the 
present emperor is Taou-kwang. He succeeded to the throne in 
tiie year 1820. 

4. When did Si-given btgin to reign? Where did he dwell? What did hit ton do? 
6. What of Chwane-tsoog ? What curious fact is related of him? .6. When did Genghis . 
Khan invade China f What of him and his descendants ? 7. What of the emperor Chiug- 
tsaf Relate the story of the mine. What happened in the reign of Youg-tching ? 
10 What of the English govemineut? What is the name of the present emperor? When 
did be come to the throne r 
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CHAPTER XXXL-ASIA CONTINUED. 

Cities of ChincL. Manners of the Chinese. 

1. I HUBT now give you a short account of the cities and people of 
China as they are at this day. Nankin was formerly the capitai of 
China. Pekin, which contains two millions of inhabitants, is now 
the capital. The emperor's palace stands in a p9rt of Pekin called 
the Tartar city. 

2. The walls of Pekin are built of brick, and aie nearly one hun- 
dred feet hifi^h, so that thev hide the whole city. 1'hey are. so thick 
that sentinels on borsebacK ride round the city on the top of the wdl. 
There are nine gates, which have marble arches, and are prodigiously 
high. 

3. The people of China have an dive complexion, with black hair, 
and small black eyes. The chief part of their dress is a long loose 
robe, which is fostened round the body with a silken girdle. In this 
girdle they carry a knife, and two sticks for eating instead of a knife 
and fork. 

4. The Chinese are great fibbers, and are very much addicted to 
cheating. There are some horrible customs among them. For 
instance, if parents have a greater number (^ children than they can 
conveniently support, they are permitted to throw them into a river ! 

5. The people are not nice about what they eat. Dead puppy-dofs 
are publicly sold in the streets for food. Rats and mice are frequenUy 
eaten. There is a sort of bird's nest which is made into a jelly, and 
is considered a great deljcacy. - 

6. The Chinese ladies are chiefly remarkable for their little feet. 
A ffrown woman in China is able to wear smaller shoes than a young 
chUd in America. But their feet are kept merely for show, and are 
almost ffood for nothing to walk with. 

7. Religion among the Chinese is in a very sad condition. The 
people are given up to idolatry. Almost all religions are tolerated, 
although but little reverence is paid to any. There are more temples 
than can be easily numbered. 

8. When a Chinese wishes to be married, he buys a wife of her 
parents, but he is not permitted to see het till she is sent home. The 
young lady is brought to her husband's door in a palankeen. He puts 
aside the curtains of the palankeen, and peeps in at his new wife. 
If he does not like her looks, he sends her back again. 

9. In China there are some very singular punishments. Sometimes 
a wooden frame, weighing two hundred pounds, is put round a man's 
neck. He is compelled to carry it about with him wherever he 



. XXXI.— 1. What wai formerly the capital of Ci jia ? What is now ? How many 
itants does Pekin conUin ? Where is the emperor's palace ? 2. What of the walla 
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Inhabitants ^ 

of Pekin? The gates? 3. What of the people of China ? Their dress? 4. Wha* of 
the character of the Chinese ? Their customs ' 6. What of food ? 6. What of the 
Chinese ladies? 7. What of religion in China? Temples? 8. What is done when* 
man wishes to be married ? 9. What of punishments in China ? 
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goes ; and; so long as he wears it, he can neither feed himself, nor 
lie down. 

10. One of the most cinious customs of China was that of excluding 
foreigners from the country. A few American and European 
merchants were permitted to reside at Canton, but they were obliged 
to leave their wives at Macao. No other strangers were permitted 
in the kingdom. The oeople think that their manners and customs 
are the best in the world; and they do not wish foreigners to come 
and introduce new notions. By the treaty of peace with Great 
Britain in 1^42, five, ports are now open to strangers. 

11. China has a great many large cities, and Uiese are idled with 
countless numbers of 'inhabitants. They nave many ingenious arts 
and manufactures, they till the earth with great skill, and their gar- 
dens are managed with special care. 

12. 'lea is brought to us from this country, with a great variety of 
other articles. You will not be surprised that we get so many things 
from China, when you know that the country contains three huodrea 
and sixty millions of people, that is, five times as many as there are 
in all America. 



CHAPTER XXXIL— ASIA CONTINUED. 
Origin of the Arabs, Rise of Mahomet. 

1. The Arabs are descended from Ishmael, a son of Abraham. I« 
was foretold of him, tbat " his hand should be against every man, 
and every man's hand against him." In all ages this prophecy has 
been fulfilled among his posterity ; for they appear to have been 
enemies to the rest of mankind, and mankind enemies to them. 

2. Arabia consists of several separate states or nations. The whole 
country is bounded on the north by Palestine, Mesopotamia, &c. ; on 
the east by the Persian Gulf and the Gulf of Ormuz, on the south by 
the Indian Ocean, and west by the Red Sea. 

3. The Arabs have always been wandering tribes, and have dwelt 
b tents, amid the trackless deserts which cover a larffe portion of 
their country. Their early history is very imperfectly known. The 
first event that is worth recording, was the birth of Mahomet. This 
took place at Mecca, a city on the borders of the Red Sea, in the 
year 570 of the Christian era. 

4. Till the age of twenty-five, Mahomet was a camel-driver in the 
desert. He afterwards spent much of his time in solitude. His 

10. What cmtom is there reelecting foreigncn? Where do the wives of merchanti 
reside? Why do not the Chinese vish foreigners to come amongst them? How many 
p<rts are open to strangers? 11. What of the cities of China ? Manufactores? Do the 
people understand acricuJtnre ? 13. Where do ve get our tea ? What is the populatioi 
'it China? Ch. XxXII. — 1. From whom are the Arabs descended? What was prophe- 
ded of Ishmael? Has the pronhucy been fulfilled ? % Of what dues Arabia consist? How 
b it bounded? 3. How have the Arabs always lived ? What of their early history ? When 
and where was Mahomet oorb ? 4. Of what profession was Mahomet * 
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dwelling was a lonesome caye, where he pretended to he employed 
in, prayer and meditation. When he was forty years old, he set up 
ion a prophet. 




P^rinu qf Jlrabiaf going to the tomh qf Makomet. 

5. He publicly proclaimed, that God had sent him to convert the 
world to a new religion. The people of Mecca would not at first 
believe Mahomet He was bom among them, and they knew that 
he had been a camel-driver, and wdiS no holier than themselves. 
Beside, he [iretended that he had ridden up to heaven on an ass, in 
company with the angel Grabriel ; and many of his stories were as 
ridiculous as this. 

6. So the men of Mecca threatened to slay Mahomet, and he was 
therefore forced to flee to Medina, another city of Arabia. There, in 
the course of two or three years, he made a great number of con- 
verts. He told his disciples that they must compel others to adopt 
his religion by force, if they refused to do so by fair means. 

7. This conduct brought on a war between the disciples of Ma- 
homet and all the other Arabians. Mahomet won many victories, 
and soon made himself master of the whole country, and of SyrJa 
besides. 

8. Mahomet was now not only a pretended prophet, but a tea] 
king. He was a very terrible man, even to his own followers ; for 
whenever he was angry, a vein between his eyebrows used to swell 
and turn black. This gave him a grim and frightful aspect. 

9. His power continued to increase ; but he died suddenly, at tht 



How did he live before he was forty yeant old ? 5. What did he then do ? What of the 
iople of Mecca? What did Mahomet pretend ? 6. Why did Mahomet flee to Medina r 
. That was the flight of Mahomet called by the Arab; ? What means did he take to mak« 
conrcrts in Medina? 7. What was the effect of this conduct? What victories did Maho 
met win ? 8. Deicrib**. Mahomet. 9. When did he die ? 
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age of sixty-three. He was buried at Medina. It is said, that hit 
COT^ may he seen thei^e in a mosque to this da^, and that it is sus- 
pended in the air by a loadstone. Many pilgruns go eyery year to 
visit the place. 




The FUgkt qf MahometLiaUed tkt^egirtLX 

10. The religion of Mahomet was diffused over nearly all Asia and 
Africa, and is still believed by many millions of people. Its precepts 
are contained in a book called the Koran. Mahomet affirmed that 
the angel Grabriel brought him the doctrines contained in this book 
from heaven. 



CHAPTER XXXIII.— ASIA CONTINUED. 

Sequel of the History of the Saracens. 

1. Those of the Arabians who followed Mahomet were called Sar- 
acens. After their leader's death, they conquered the whole of Tur- 
key in Asia, and many other countries. The capital of their empire 
was the- city of Bagdad, on the river Tigris, which I have already 
mentioned. 

2. One of the successors of Mahomet was Ali, his son-in-law. He 
was opposed by Ayesha, Mahomet's widow. This woman was sus- 
[*ectcd of having murdered her husband. 

3. She raised an army, and led them to battle against Ali. During 
the contiict, Ayesha &>at in a sort of a cage or litter, on the back of a 
camel. The camel's rein was held by one of her soldiers ; and it is 
said that seventy soldiers were killed, one after another, while hold- 



Where was he buried ? What is said of his coffin ? 10. Where is the the religion of 
Xahomet followed ? What is the Koran ? What did Mahomet affirm ? Where is Mec- 
ca ? Medina ? Ch. XXXIII.—I. Who were the Saracens ? What of them f What was 
the capital of their empire ? Who was Ali ? Who opposed him ? Who was Ayeslia ? 
t. Dewrib* the conflict between Ali and Ayesha ? Who was rictorious f 
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mg the rem. Finally, AJi was victorious, and confirmed his^wmy 
over all the disciples of Mahomet, and over the countries which they 
had won. 

4. The Saracen empire was thus established. The kings were 
called Caliphs. They reigned at Bagdad for the space of six hundred 
and twenty years. One of the most distinguished of them was Mah- 
mud Gazui. He was a great conqueror, and added a part of India 
to his dominions. 

5. A poor man once complained to Mabmud Gazui that a soldier 
had turned him and his family out of doors^ and had kept possession 
of his house all night. When the caliph, Mahmud Gazui, heard this, 
he suspected that the soldier was his own son. ** If he ill-treats you 
again, let me know," said he. 

6. Accordingly, a few nights afterwards, the poor man told the ca- 
liph that the same soldier had turned him out of his house again. 
Tne caliph took his cimeter and went to the house ; but before enter- 
ing, he caused all the lights to be extinguished, so that his heart 
might not be softened by the sight of the ofiender. 

7. When all was darkness, he entered the house, and struck the 
soldier dead with his eimeter. " Now bring a light," cried the caliph, 
fiis attendants did so. Mahmud Gazui held a torch over the bloody 
corpse of the soldier, and found that his suspicions were correct. He 
had killed his qwn son ! 

8. The last of the caliphs was named Mostasem. He was so proud 
and vainglorious that he considered his subjects unworthy to behold 
his face. He therefore never appeared in public without wearing a 
veil of golden tissue. Whenever he rode through the streets, thou- 
sands would flock to get a glimpse of his golden veil. 

9.- But at length Hulaki, chief of the Tartars, took the city of Bag- 
dad. He stripped off the golden veil of the caliph Mostasem, and 
put him alive into a leathern bag. The bag, with the poor caliph in 
It, was dragged bjr horses through the same streets where he had for- 
merly ridden in triumph. 

10. Thus perished the caliph Mostasem, being bruised to death on 
the pavements. With him ended the empire of the Saracens, in the 
year. 1258 of the Christian era. 

11. But the termination of this empire did not put an end to the 
religion of Mahomet. This continued to flourish, and finally extend- 
ed over nearly all the countries of Asia and Africa. 

4. Who were the caliphs ? Where did they rei^n ? What of Mahmud Gami ? 6. R« 
!ate the story of the poor man and Mahmud Gazui. 8. Who was Mostasem ? What en 

fou say of him ? 9. How did he die ? 10. When did the empire <if the Saraceiw end i 
1. What of the religion of Mahomet i 
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CHAPTER XXXIV.-ASIA CONTINUED 
AbmU Syria, Phoenicia, and Asia Minor. 




Autns of Balbec, 

1 1 will now give you a short account of S)nria, which lay to the 
north of Palestine. It was hounded north hy Asia Minor, on the east 
by the river Euphrates and Arabia, on the south by Palestine and a 
part of Arabia, and west by the Mediterranean Sea. 

2. Sysia is frequently mentioned in the Bible. The people were 
engaged in almost constant wars with the Jews, from the time of 
David, nearly to the time of Christ, when it became a Roman prov- 
ince. 

3. At this period its capital was Antioch, which was one of the 
most splendid cities in the world. This was the native place of St, 
Luke, and here both St. Peter and St. Paul lived for some time. 
Here, too, the followers of Christ were first called Christians. 

4. Damascus, another city of Syria, one hundred and thirty-six 
miles northward of Jerusalem, appears to have been known ever 
since the time of Abraham. It is frequently mentioned in the Bible, 
and here St. Paul was miraculously converted to the Christian faitn. 

5. This city was famous in later times for making the best swords, 
sabres, and other cutlery ; but the art which the people once possess- 
ed is now I(/?t. The inhabitants of this city were also celebrated for 
manufac^uiirig beautiful silks, to which the name of damask was giv- 
en, from thft place whete they were made. 



Ch. XXXIV.— I. Where was Syria situated? How was it bounded? 2. WTiat of the 
people o/ Spain ? H. Capital of Sjria? Whatereat events tooli place at Antioch ? 4. Whai 
3f Dumascus? What took place there? 6. What was Damnscus celebrated for in anoieoi 
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6. Aaothei place in Syria mentioaed in the Bible, was Tadmoi 
sometimes called **Tadmor in the desert;" this was built by Solo 
mon foi .the convenience of his traders ; it was ten miles m extent 
but it is now in ruins. The splendid remains of this place, consisting 
of columns and other things beautifuUy sculptured in stone, show 
that it most have been a ridi and powerful city. In modem times ii 
IS called Palmyra. 

7. At the distance of thirty-seven miles north-west of Damascuf 
are the remain^ of Balbec, a very splendid city in the time of the apos 
ties, and then called Heliopolis. It is now in ruins, and contains 
scarcely more than a thousand inhabitants. 

8. I must not fora^et to mention Phcenice, or Phcenicia, which lay 
along the border ofthe Mediterranean Sea ; it contained the cities of 
Tyre, Sidon, Ptolemais, and other celebrated places. In very early 
times, the Phoenicians were famous for taking the lead in commerce ' 
navigation, and other arts. They were then an independent nation^ 
but in after times their country became a province of Syria. 

9. Syria is at the present day governed by the Turks, and, like ev- 
ery other country under their sway, is stamped with an aspect of des- 
olation and decay. The term Syria is now applied, not only to what 
anciently bore that name, but to Palestine also. 

10. Asia Minor, or Natolia, as it is now called, lies at the north- 
eastern corner of the Mediterranean Sea ; it is a kind of peninsula, 
bounded on the north by the Euxine or Black Sea ; on the west by 
the .£gean Sea ; and on the east by Syria, Mesopotamia, and Arme- 
nia. 

11. It is about six hundred miles in length, from east to west, and 
four hundred in breadth. It is at present under the government of 
Turkey, and its inhabitants are mostly believers in JMtahomet. The 
chief city now is Smyrna, to which many vessels go from this country, 
and bring back figs, dates, and other things. 

12. Asia Minor appears to have been settled in very early times. 
Several kingdoms have arisen and flourished here at different periods, 
but it has never been the seat of any great empire. The kingdom of 
JLydia, in Asia Minor, existed as early as eight hundred years before 
Christ. Ardysus, who reigned seven hundred and ninety-seven years 
B. C, appears to have been one of its earliest kings. 

13. The last king of Lydia was Croesus, who was so famous for his 
great riches, that to this day we say, " As rich as Croesus." But, in 
spite of his wealth, he was conquered by Cyrus, king of Persia, 548 

14. From this period, Lydia, with a ffreat part of Asia Minor, con- 
tinued subject to the Persian empire till the time of Alexander, about 
330 B. C, when it was conquered by that famous leader. 

X 

6. Wiiat of Tadmor ? 7. What of the rains of Balbec ? 8. What of Phoenicia f What 
did it coutaiu ? What of the PhflsniciaQS ? 9. What of Syria ? To what is this Lam* 
now applied? 10. Situation and boundaries of Asia Minor? Ii. Its extent? Gcvern- 
meutr luhabitonts? What of Smyrna ? 12. What of Asia Minor ? What of Lydia * 
Ardy^ius ? 13. What can you teU of CroMus ? 14. What of Lydk ? By whom was it 
conquered ? 
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15. Three hundred years before Christ, Pontns, which had once 
been a part of Lydia, became an independent country. It continued 
JO flourish fof many years, and Mithridates VIL succei^ully main- 
cained a war with the Romans for a long time. 

16. By his skill and courage, he baffled the best generals of the em* 
pire. But at length, in the year 64 B. C, he was conquered, and hia 
kingdom, with the rest of Asia Minor, was subjected to the Roman 
dominion. 

17. Notwithstanding the wars in Asia Minor, the country became 
filled with people, and superb cities rose up in various parts of it 
Ephesus, situated in Lydm, was a splendid place, and it had a temple 
so magnificent, that it was called erne of tne seven wonders of the 
w:orld. 

18. This temple was one hundred and twenty years in building; 
but a man named Erostratus, wishing to make himself remember^ 
set it on fire, and it was burnt to the ground. 

19. There were also many other fine cities in Asia Minor, several 
of which are mentioned in the New Testament. Among these was 
Tarsus, the birth-place of Paul; also, JPergamos, Thyatira, Sardis, 
Philadelphia, and Laodicea, which are spoken of in the book of Rev- 
elation. 

20. Through the labors of Paul, Barnabas, Silas, Timothy, Luke, 
and perhaps others, Christianity was early planted in nearly all the 
divisions of Asia Minor. 



CHAPTER XXXV.— ASIA CONTINUED. 
A Brief View of Several Nations. 

1. I HAVE now related the history of the most celebrated countries 
of Asia. But there are several other territories, and some of them 
very extensive, of which I can say only a few words in this little book. 

2. In ancient times, the Scythians iidiabited the northern parts of 
Asia. They were a warlike and savage people, and very expert with 
the bow and arrow. Manv of the Asiatic and European kings en- 
deavored to subdue them, but Were generally defeated. 

3. At diflferent limes, vast numbers of the Scythians used to over- 
run the more civilized countries that lay south of them. A tribe of 
Scythians founded the powerful empire of Parthia, which aflerwarda 
extended its sway over Persia and other countries. This empire be* 
gan in the year 250 B. C, and continued five hundred years. 

4. In more modem times, the regions inhabited by the Scythians 



Ift. What of FontQB? Mithridatei VII. ? 16. By whom wai Mithridates eonqvered? 
C7. What of Ephesiu ? 18. Temple of Diana ? How wa« it destroyed ? 19. What other 
«ities were there ia Asia Minor r 20. Who planted Christianity in Asia Minor? Ch. 
tXXY. 3. What of the Scythians ? Where did they Ure ? 8. What of Paxthia ? 

6 
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liftTe hem called Tartary, and the people Tartars. The people are 
not much more civilized than they formerly were. More than one 
celebrated con<]ueror has arisen among the Tartars. 

5. India, which we call the East Indies, was very little known to 
the people who lived westward of it in ancient times. Semframis 
invaded it, and likewise Alexander the Great, and several other con- 
querors. The Hindoos of the present day are an interesting people, 
but addicted to idolatry. 

6. India consists of Hindostan, and of an extensive region to the 
eastward of it. Within the last hundred years, the English have 
gained great power in this part of the world. They made war 
against the native rulers, and reduced them to subjection. 

7. The Turks, or Ottomans, are a people who had their origin in 
Asia. But, as they have been settled in Europe during several cen- 
turies, it will be more proper and ccmvenient to speak of them in the 
history of that quarter of the globe. 

8. Japan is an extensive empire containing twenty-six tnillions of 
inhabitants. These live to the east of China, tipon several islands, 
of which Niphon is the largest. The people live crowded together 
in large cities, and resemble the Chinese in their religi<m, manners, 
and customs. 

9. It is uncertain whether the ancient nations knew any thinff of 
this empire, and its early history is quite unknown. It is probable it 
has remained with little change for thousands of years. Its exis- 
tence was first ascertained by the Europeans about the year 1400 ; but 
as strangers are not permitted to travel in the country, very little is 
found out concerning it. The people are idolaters. 

1 0. There are several other kingdoms of Asia, of which the histo- 
ry is little known, or quite uninteresting. Among these are Siam, 
Cochin China, the Birman empire^ Cabul, Beloochistan, and some 
others. Besides these, the northern portions of Asia are occupied by 
various tribes of Tartars, who appear to have wandered over these 
regions for ages, leaving no story behind them. The emperor of Ros* 
sia rules over these vast dominions. 



CHAPTER XXXVL— ASIA CONTINUED. 

Review of the History of Asui. 

1. Let us now go back and review the history of Asia. In this 
quarter of the globe, the most wonderful events in the history of 
mankind have happened. Here Adam and Eve were created ; and 

4. What i> the name given to the countries formerly inhabited by the Scythians, Pu>- 
thians, &c. ? Do the Tartars remain nearly the same as the ancient Scythians, Parthians^ 
fcc.^ 6. What of India or Hindostan ? Hov is it bounded ? Which way is it from Chi 
na ? From Persia? From Palestine? What of the English in Hisdostau ? 7. What of 
the Turks or Ottomans ? 8. What of Japan ? Direction of the Japanese isles from Hin- 
dostan? Persia? Palestine? 10. What other nati>ns of Asia are there, of whieh the 
kistijry u little known ? What of the northern portions of Aaia ? 
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OQ the banks of the Euphrates all the people dwelt who lived before 
the flood. 

2. It was in Asia, that the ark of Noah rested ; and here again 
the people began to build cities, and establish nations. Here the first 
great empire a^rose. Here the Jewish nation had its origin; and 
nearly all the events related in the Old Testament took place here. 

3. it was in Asia, that the religion which teaches us that there is 
one only living and true God, had its origin ; and here Jesus Christ 
appeared, to establish this religion, and seal the truth of revelation, 
with his blood. 

4. It was in Asia, that Mahomet commenced and established his 
religion, which is now believed by more than half the human race. 
Several other religions kid their origin in Asia. 

5. In Asia, some of the greatest empires have existed, of which 
history gives us any account. The Assyrian empire, as I have before 
said, is the first on record. This was followed by the Persian em- 
pire, which seemed to swallow up all the surrounding nations. Chi- 
na, the most populous empire on the globe, has endured longer than 
any other. 

. 6. The Saracens, who extended their dominion over many coun- 
tries, had their origin in Asia. The Turks, who have reigned over 
Palestine, Mesopotamia, Syria, Asia Minor, a part of £urope, and a 
part of Africa, for nearly eight hundred years, had their origin in 
Asia. 

7. There is one portion of Asia which is, perhaps, more full of his- 
torical interest than any other on the face of the globe. It is that 
which lies between the Mediterranean on the west, Armenia on the 
north, Persia on the east, and Arabia on the south. Here is the spot 
on ii^ich the first inhabitants dwelt; here was the place where the 
firstvkoos were formed; here the miracles recorded in the Bible 
took place ; here the prophets dwedt ; here Jesus Christ lived, preach- 
ed) and died. 

8. But, although Asia was peopled before any other part of the 
world, and though the inhabitants have been favored by miracles, 
and the presence of a divine teacher, they are far behind the nations 
of Europe and America in the knowledge of religion, and the various 
arts which make life comfortable and happy. 

9. In all parts of Asia, there are many people who are full of su- 
perstition, and there are ver}*^ few who worship God in sincerity and 
truth. Jesus Christ is hardly known among the many millions of peo- 

*e in Asia ; and though some of the rich men, kings, and princes 
ive in gorgeous palaces, and are decked with gold and jewels, yet the 

mass of the people live as they have done for ages, ignorant, poor, 

and degraded. 

Ch, XXXVI.— 1. 3. 8. 4. What remarkable erenta have occurred in A«ia? 6. What U 
flie fint empire recorded in historr ? What of the Persian empire ? What of China ? 6. 
What of the Saracens f What of the Turks ? 7. What portion of Asia u the most inter- 
esting on the globe ? Why i% this portion of country thus interesting ? d. How has Asia 
been particularly farored r fn what respects are the inhabitants of Asia behind those of 
iSarope and America i What i« the state of the people in Asia ? 
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10. The most remarkable feature in the history of Asia is, that, 
while the country has seen many reyolutions and changes, the con- 
dition of the people remains nearly the same. In our country and in 
Europe, there is a constant improvement. Every year brings some 
new art, invention, or institution for the benefit ot society. 

11. But in Asia it is not so. Whoever is king, the people are but 
slaves. Education makes no progress, liberty is unknown, truth is 

ittle valued, virtue is not prized, and that thing which we call com- 
fort, and which makes our homes so dear to us, is not to be found in 
this vast country, so favored by Providence, and so richly endowed 
by nature. 

12. It would seem that the real difficulty in Asia is, that, while 
they are destitute of the knowledge of the Gospel, they have many 
false relitnons. Mahometanism prevails over a great part of this 
portion of the globe ; and it is remarkable that no country, the people 
of which believed in this false religion, has ever been happy or well- 
governed. 

13. The Hindoos believe in Brahmanism, which teaches them that 
there is one principal deity, called Brahma, and several other in- 
ferior deities, called Vishnu, Siva, &c. They make strange images 
of these, and worship them. The priests are called Brahmins, and 
instruct the people in many idle ceremonies and cruel superbtitions. 




Brahtna, 



Vitknu, 



14. Beside these religions, there is the worship of the Grand Lama 
to whom a temple is erected in Tariary. The Chinese believe ii 
Boodh, and other nations believe in other deities. 

10. What is remarkable in the history of Aaia ? What is said of this country anJ ol 
Europe ? II. How does Asia differ from Europe and America ? 13. What is the condi 
tion of Asia ? What of Mahometanism ? What is a remarkable fact ? 13. Tu what re 
ligion do the Hindoos believe ? What does Brahmanism teach ? What of the Brahmins 
U. Where u the temple of the Grand Lama ? In what deity do the ChineM; believe 
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15. Thns nearly the whole of Asia is involyed m darkness as to 
the character of God, and the destiny of man ; and thus we see, that 
the conduct of mankind is such as might be expected, where sucb 
i^uiiance and such error prevail. 

S - ' 



CHAPTER XXXVIL— ASIA CONTINUED- 

Chronology of Asia, 

1. Chronology is a record of the dates when historical events hap- 
ppned. By studying chronology, you therefore learn the time at 
which the creation took place, when Abraham went from Chaldea to 
Canaan, When Christ was bom, and other things. 

2- Now in order to have a clear view of the progress of history, 
it is very important to place before Us a table of chronology ; and if 
we wish to remember history for a long time, it is well to fix this 
table in the memory. 

3. I will now give you a brief view of the chronology of Asia. By 
this you will notice softie curious things. You will see that Solomon 
and Ohaus of China lived at the same time ; that Solomon began the 
temple exactly three thousand years aAer the creation, &c. 

Before Christ. 

Creation of the world . 4004 

Deluge 2:U8 

Confusion of tongues 2247 

Ashur founds the empire of Assyria • . • 2229 

Ninias, king of Assyria began to reign 2000 

Abraham bom 199C 

Abraham sets out from Chaldea to go to Canaan . • • . • 1921 

Jacob removes with his family to Egypt 1705 

Death of Jacob 1689 

Death of Joseph 1635 

Moses bom 1570 

Departure of the Israelites from Egypt 1491 

Death of Moses ^ 1447 

Deathof Joshua . 1426 

Saul proclaimed king of Israel 1 100 

King David born 1085 

Solomon began to reign 1015 

15. In what error is nearly the whole of Atia involred ? What do we tee as rcqtecla 
iie conduct of mankind ? 

O^- It might he weUfoT the teacher now to require the yupil to go over the hietor^ 
^ Jlaia a teeond time, or at least to go back and tee thai he it able to anewer the moet 
matertalquetttotu of the jtreeeding chapter*, 

Ch. XXXVII.— 1. What is chronology ? Its use ? i. What benefit cau we gain by 
flacine before us a chronoloKical table ? What is the advantage of fixing a chronological 
lable in the memory ? 4. What curioos things do we leara firom a chronological new of 
Asia? 
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Temple of SolomoD built 1004 

Chaus, emperor of China, began to reign 1000 

Death of Sardaoapalus 820 

Jonah the prophet sent to preach to the Nineyites • • . • 806 

Ardysus, first king of Lydia, in Asia Minor 797 

Shalnianeser conquered the kingdom of Israel, and carried the 

chief inhabitants into captivity . . * 721 

Tsdigertes made king of Persia 630 

Jews carried captive to Babylon 606 

Lydia conquered by Cyrus, King of Persia 548 

Assyrian empire overthrown 538 

Jews return from Babylon 536 

Persian empire established by Cyrus the Grieat 536 

Death of Cyrus 529^ 

Cambyses succeeds his father Cyrus 529 

Darius b^an to reign . ' 522 

Xerxes defeats Leonidas at Thermopylae ....... 480 

Death of Xerxes 465 

Alexander invades Persia 330 

Kingdom of Syria founded by Seleucus 312 

Pontus becomes independent under Mithridates II 300 

Empire of Parthia founded 250 

Artaxares made king of Persia 23C 

Judas Maccaboeus drives the Syrians out of the Jewish kingdom 16€ 

Chang, emperor of China 67 

Pom us, with other parts of Asia Minor, conquered by the Ro- 
mans 64 

Syria and Canaan conquered by the Romans 61 

Herod, kmg of the Jews 37 

Vati, emperor of China 33 

Jesus Christ was bom 4004 years after the creation : this period is 
called the Christian era. It is the custom in all Christian countries 
to date from the birth of Christ. B. C. means before Christ ; A. C. 
means after Christ; A. D. stands for Anno Domini, that is, in the 
year of our Lord. Thus we say A. D, 1 837, by which we mean in 
the year of our Lord, or from the birth of Christ, 1837 years. 

A. D. 

Jesus Christ bom 

Christ crucified 33 

Paul arrives at Rome 61 

Destruction of Jerusalem by Titus 70 

Birth of Mahomet 570 

Mahomet obliged to fly from his enemies 622 

This is called the Hegira, and is the era from which the Turks 
date, as we do from the birth of Christ. 

Death of Mahomet • . 632 

Saracen empire established 638 
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Bagdad, the seat of the caliphs, founded ••••«••• 673 

Chosroes the Great, kin^ ol Persia, b^^ to reign • • • • 660 

Si-gwen, emperor of Chma, began to reign ••••••• 617 

Cbwang-tsong " " " " •...•.. 1037 

Genghis Khan invaded China • 1209 

Saracen empire overturned by the Turks • ••••••• 1258 

Japan discovered by Europeans ••••.. 1400 

Sliah Abbas ascended the throne of Persia ••••••• 1589 

Shah Husseyn ** u u ^ ^ jgg^ 

Kouli Khan made king of Persia • • • 1730 

Yong-tching came to the throne of China ••••••• 1737 

Taou-kwang ascended the throne of China ••••••• 1820 

British Expedition against China 1840 

.Canton taken ••••••• 1841 

N. B. — The teacher may now proceed to atk ntch quettioru at Ae deemt proper, in re^ 
gard to the several event i noticed in the table ; it may be v>eU to turn to the pages %eker€ 
M« detaila are given respecting the events, and interrogate the pupil upon them, 

<luettiona like the foUoufing may be useful^' How long from U^e birth i^ Mrakam to 
that of Moses 7 From that ^ Moses to that <^ Davidl From the beginning to the ltd 
^f the Saracen empire ? 4^, 



CHAPTER XXXVIIL-AFRICA. 
About the Geography of Africa, The In/iabitants. 




I. Africa is one of the four quarters of the globe. It is an iifer- 
mense extent of country, and includes nearly one fourth of all the 
*twd on the earth. It is separated from America by the Atlantic 



Cb XXXVIII.— I What .>f Africa r How m it leparated frmn Ameriea? 
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Ocean ; ihe nearest part is auOQt three thousand miles from New 
York or BosCob. 

2. It is sepainted from Europe by the Meditemmean Sea, and from 
Asia by the Ked Nea. It is, however, attached to Asia by a narrow 
neck of land, called the Isthmus of Suez. 

3. Africa is less known than any other portion of the globe. Many 
parts of the interior bi^ve never been visited by Europeans. The 
forester part of the inhabitants are negroes, of which there are many 
tribes. Some of these are intelligeot, and live tolerably well, but the 
greater part are either in a savage or a barbarous state. 

4. The climate beinff warm, they need little shelter or clothing 
Their houses are Ihercdtore poor mud huts, or slight tenements, made 
of leaves or branches of trees. Their dress is often but a sing^le piece 
of cloth tied around the waist They are however a eheenul race, 
and spend much of their time in various amusements. 

5. Beside the negroes, there are several other races of Africans. 
The inhabitants from Egypt to Abyssinia appear to consist of the 
original Egyptian people, mixed with Turks, Arabs, and others. The 
people of the Barbary States are tne descendants of the ancient Gar- 
th agioians, mingled with the Saracens who conquered the coimtry, 
together with Turks and Arabs. 

6. The immense desert of Sahara, with all the adjacent regions, 
appears to be occupied by wandering tribes of Arabs, who move from 
place to place with their horses and camels^ like the people of 
Arabia, for pasturage or plunder. 

7. Africa may be considered as, on the whole, the least civilized 
poriion of the earth. The people are mostly Mahometans, and one 
naif of them are nearly in a savage state. The rest are in a bar- 
barous condition. 

8. The central parts of Africa abound in wild animals, such as 
lions, panthers, leopards, elephants, rhinoceroses, zebras, and quaggas. 
The woods are filled with chattering monkeys, the thickets are in- 
fested with monstrous serpents, ostriches roam over the deserts, va- 
rious kinds of antelopes and deer, in vast herds, graze upon the plains, 
hippopotami are seen in the lakes and rivers, and crocodiles abound 
in the stagnant waters. Wild birds of every hue meet the eye of the 
traveller in nearly all parts of the country. 

How Tar is the nearest point from New-Vorii or Boston? S. How b it separated fit» 
Europe ? Asia ? What neck of land joins it to Asia ? 3. Is Africa weU known ? What 
of ilie inhabitants ? 4. What of the climate ? Honses? Dress? What of the necnes? 
i. What of other races ? Describe them. 7. How may Alnea be conidsrad ? SftU at 
(he people ? 8. What of animals in Central AInca ? 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. AFRICA CONTINUED. 

Early Sovereigns of Egypt 




JSn Egyptian TemfU, itdieated to the god bi$, 

J The natives of Africa are supposed to be descended from Noah'» 
•OD i 'am, who went thither and settled in Egypt after the building 
of the tower of Babel, this country being near the land of Shinar 
The khigdom of Kgypt is very ancieni, and was founded by Menes 
oue of the children of Ham, 2188 B. C. In the Bible he is called 
Misraina. 

2. Elsrypr is bounded north by the Mediterranean Sea, east by tht 
Red Sea, south by Nubia, and west by the desert. The Nile runs 
through the midst of Egypt, from the jouth to the north. This rivei 
overflows once a year, and thus fertilizes the country, for it very 
seldom rains in J^gypt. 

3. Menes, or Misraim, the first king of Eg^ypt, turned aside the 
Nile from its original channel, and built the city of Memphis where 
the river had formerly flowed. He was so great a monarch that the 
people worshipped him as a god after his death. 

4. The histoiy of Egypt is very obscure during a considerable time 
after the reign of Menes. From the year 2084 to the year 1825 be- 
fore the Christian era, it was governed by rulers who led the lives of 
shepherds, and were therefore called shepherd kings. These kings 
were afterwards driven from Egypt. An Ethiopian woman, named 
Nitocris, became queen of this country, in the year 1678 before the 



Ch. XXXIX -1. From whom are the natives of Africa descended? By whom and 
when was Egypt founded ? What of Menes ? 3. How is Egypt bounded ? What of th« 
Nile ? Does it often rain in Egypt ? 3. Where and by whom was Memphis built ? Whal 



was thought of Mene* ? 
Whatof mtocris? 



m Egypt ? 
, What of 



the histoiy of Egypt ? What of the shepherd kings ? 
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Chnstiab era. Her brother had been murdered by the Egyptian^ 
and she resolved to avenge him. 

5. For this purpose queen Nitocris builra palace underground, and 
invited the murderers of her brother to a banquet^ The subter- 
ranean hall, where the banquet w«is prepared, was brilliantly illumi- 
nated with torches. The guests were the principal men in ihe 
tdngdom. 

6. The scene was magnificent, as they sat feasting along the table 
But suddenly a rushing and roaring sound was heard overhead, and 
a deluge of water burst into the hall. Queen Nitocris had caused a 
river to flow through a secret passage, and it extinguished the lurches, 
and drowned all the company at the banquet. 




7. The most renowned monarch that ever reigned over Egypt wa^ 
Sesostris. The date of his rei^ is not precisely known, but •there ib 
a carving in stone, lately found in Egypt among the ruins of an ancient 
city, which is more than three thousand years old, and supposed to 
be a portrait of him. It is doubtless the oldest portrait in existence. 
This king formed the design «f conquering the world, and set out 
from Egypt with more than half a million of foot soldiers, twenty- 
four thousand horsemen, and twenty-seven thousand armed chariots. 

8. His ambitious projects Wjere partially successful. He made great 
conquests, and wherever he went he caused marble pillars to be erect- 
ed, and inscriptions to be engraved on them, so that future ages might 
not forget his renown. 

9. The following was the inscription on most of the pillars : — Se- 
sostris, KING OF KINGS, HAS CONQUERED THIS TERRITORY BY HIS ARMSL 

But the marble pillars have long ago crumbled into dust, or been bu- 
ried under the earth ; and the history of Sesostris is so obscure, that 
some writers have even doubted whether he ever made any conquests 
at all. 

10. But other writers assure us that he returned to Egypt after his 

6. How did the revenge her brother's death ? 7. What can you tell of Sesostris ? Wha* 
of his army ? 9. What inscription was engraved on the marble pillars raised by Sesostrli 
ire the pillars still staiuUng i What do some writers doubt i 
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wars, bringing with him a multitude of captives, and lone trains of 
camels, laden with treasure, and that he then built magnificent tem- 
ple^ and constructed cauals and causeways. 

li. When Sesostris went to worship in the temple, he rode in a 
chariot which was drawn by captive kings. They were harnessed 
like horses, four abreast ; and their royal robes trailed in the dust as 
they tugged the heavy chariot along. But at length the proud Sesos- 
tris grew old and blind. He could no longer look around him, and 
see captive kings drawing his chariot, or kneeling at his footstool 
He then became utterly miserable, and committed suicide. 



CHAPTER XL—AFRICA CONTINUED. 

Egyptian Architecture and Sculpture. 

1. The ancient history of Egypt is so obscure, and yet so fiiU of 
wonderful tales, that we might doubt it altogether, and believe it but 
the marvellous invention of fanciful story-tellers, were it not for the 
vast ruins and stupendous monuments still to be found in different 
parts of the country. These show that many ages since, between 
three and four thousand years ago, this country was filled with mil- 
lions of people, and thiat there were cities here of the most wonder- 
ful magnificence. 




Rutnt of TKebe*, 

8. Thehes app^rs to have been more magnificent than any other 
«> % either in ancient or modem times. It was called the city of a 
^Kindred eates ; and such was the immense population, that through 
catjh of these gates, in time of war, marched two hundred aurmed 
chiriots, and two thousand soldiers. 

!>>. What do others say ? 11. How was the chariot of Sesostris drawn ? What was ths 
fcU of Oiis despotic king? Ch. XL.— 1. What of the ancient history of Egypt ' WImI 
94* raJBt and momunenU? What do they prore? 3. What of Thobetr 
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3. Thebes was ruined in the time of Oambyses, kinfr of Pema, 
who livpd about twenty-four hundred years ago.' Yet the remains of 
Uie city are still visible, scattered over a space of twenty-seven miles 
GO each ^ide of the Nile. Some of the pillars of the temples art 
eleven feet in diameter. 

4. One of the Egyptian kings caused his subjects to dig a grea: 
lake, forty -^five miles m circumference, and almosi as deep as the 
iK;ean. Another kinfi^ constructed a labyrinth of marble, containing 
three thousand chambers, fifteen hundred of whicii were underground 

5. In the Opper chambers of this labyrinth were kept the sacred 
crocodiles, and all the other animals which the Egyptians worship- 
ped. Til the subterranean chambers lay the dead kings of Egypt. 

6. The catacombs are likewise very wonderful. They are gpaileries 
hewn out of the rock, and extend a great way beneath the ground. 
The dead bodies of persons who dM thousands of years ago are 
found in these catacombs, and they are nearly as well preserved now 
as when they were first buried. These are called mummies ; and 
some, supposed to be three thousand years old, have been brought to 
this country. 

7. Every bodv has heard of the pyramids of Egypt. These immenst 
edifices are still fitatiding on the banks of the Nile. The largest it 
five hundred feet hi^h, and covers eleven acres of ground. 




8. Tbe pyramids are ^o old that it is impossible to tell when they 
were erected, or by whom. It is generally supposed that the ancien 
kings of Egypt intended them as their sepulchres, thinking that thu» 
they should be famous for ever. But though the pyramids have not 
decayed, the names of those kings are forgotten. 

9. On a plain near Thebes are two enormous stone statue?*, some- 



what about the )x>paiation of Thebes? 8. Who destroyed Thebet? Remains? Pil 
Ian ? 4. Describe the works of some of the kings. What of the labyriuth ? 5. What 
vera kept iu the labyrinth ? 6. Describe the catacombs. What are mommies ? 8. WlMkl 
•f tkf p]n«unids ? What was the probable cause of their erecUon i 4 . 
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irhat like a man and woman. These are fifty feet higtL No one 
can look upon them but with wonder. 

10. Thesphynx is one of the most curious among the Egyptian 
antiquiiies. It was originally the gigantic head of a ^oman, on the 
body of a lion ; but the lower part is now buried in the sand. The part 
which remains above ground is the head and neck. These are twen- 
ly-seven feet high, and are made of solid rock. At a distance, it 
looks as if a great flat-nosed woman were rising out of the sand. 




11. The ruins of the temple of Luxor, and formmg a part of an* 
dent Thebes, are so grand as to strike the beholder with awe. The 
remains of one of the temples are perhaps the most remarkable relict 
of antiqaity. 




ImagM qf OairiB* 



IiiMif « qf I»i$, 



9. What of ftataet nmv Thebw ? 10. Dcteiibe the iphyax. 11. What of t 
Iaxot 

7 
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12. At the time when they constructed these marreUous works, 
the ancient Egyptians possessed more learning and science than any 
oiher people. Their superior knowledge caused them to be looked 
upon as magicians by the people of other countries. 

13. Still the Egyptians had many absurd superstitions. Their 
chief god was Isis, and another deity was Osiris. Of these they 
made strange images, and worshipped them. Isis was greatly lever- 
eoced, and the people dedicated many splendid temples to its wor- 
ship. A picture of one of these temples may be seen at page b9. 



CHAPTER XLI. AFRICA CONTINUED, 

The Ptolemies and Queen Cleopatra* 

1. In the history of the Jews I have told of iheir bondage in Egypt, 
and of their miraculous escape. A long while afterwards, an Egyp- 
tian king, named Shishak, took Jerusalem, and robbed Solomon's 
temple of its treasures. 

2 A very famous king of E^ypt was named Amenophis. He is 
supposed to be the same with Memnon, in honor of whom a temple 
with a gigantic statue was erected, of which some remains are still 
to be seen at Thebes. This statue was said to utter a joyful sound 
at sunrise, and a mournful sound when the sun set. Some modem 
travellers imagine that they have heard it. This, however, is absurd. 

3. In the year 525 before the Christian era, Egypt was conquered 
by Uambyses, king of Pevsia. He compelled Fsammenitus, who was 
then king of Egypt, to drink bulls' blood. It operated as a poison, 
and caused his death. 

4. Three hundred and thirty-two years before the Christian era, 
Egypt was conquered by Alexander the Great, king of Macedon. 
Here he built a, famous city, called Alexandria, which was for many 
centuries one of the most splendid places in the world. But the 
ancient city Is in ruins, and modem Alexandria is far inferior to it. 

5. Alexander was buried at Alexandria, in a tomb cut out of one 
vast stone ; this has been cfmied to London within a few years, and 
may now be seen there. 

6. He appointed Ptolemy, one of his generals, to be ruler of the 
country. From Ptolemy were descended a race of kings, all of whom 
were hkewise called Ptolemy. They reigned over Egypt two hundred 
and ninety-four years. The last of these kings was Ptolemy Dion- 
ysius, whose own wife made war against him. A battle was fought, 

IS. What of the Egyptians at the time we are speaking of? How were they looked upon 
ny people of other countries .' 18. What of the supersUtions of the Egyptians ? Isis and 
Osiris i Ch. XLI.— 1. Who was Shukak ? What did he do ? 3. Who was Amenophis I 
What of the statue of Memnon ? 3. When and by whom was Egypt conquered ? Fate of 
Psammenitus ? 4. When did Alexander conquer Eeypt i What or Alexandria? 6. What 
•f Ptolemy and his descendants ? How long did t«y reign in Egypt ? Who was Ptolemy 
Dionysius r His wife ? < 
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in which Ptolemy Dionysius was defeated. He attempted to escape, 
bui was drowned in the Nile. His wife, whose name was Cleopatra, 
then became sole ruler of E^pt. 

7. She was one of the most beautifiil women that ever lived, and 
her talents and accomplishments were equal to her personal beauty. 
But she was very wicked. Among other horrid crimes, Cleopatra 
poisoned her brother, who was only eleven years old. Yet, though 
all the world knew what an abandoned wretch she was, the greatest 
heroes could not or would not resist the enticements of her beauty. 

8. When Mark Antony, a Roman general, had defeated Brutus and 
Cassius, at Philippi, in Greece, he summoned Cleopatra to come to 
Cilicia, on the northeastern coast of the Mediterranean. He intended 
to punish her for having assisted Brutus. 

• 9. As soon as Cleopatra received the summons, she hastened to 
obey. She went on board a splendid vesseK which was richly adorned 
with gold. The sails were made of the costliest silk. Instead of 
rough, sunburnt sailors, the crew consisted of lovely girls, who rowed 
with silver oars ; and their strokes kept time to mel^ious music 

1 0. Queen Cleopatra reclined on the deck, beneath a silken awn- 
ing. In this manner she went sailing along the river Cydnus. Her 
vessel was so magnificent, and she herself so lovely, that the whole 
spectacle appeared like a vision. 

] 1. Mark Antony was first warned of her approach by the smell 
of delicious perfumes, which the wind wafted from the silken sails 
of the vessel. He next heard the distant strains of music, and saw 
the gleaming of the silver oars. 

12. fiut when he beheld the beauty of the Egyptian queen, he 
thought of nothing else. Till Mark Antony met Cleopatra, he had 
been an ambitious man and a valiant warnor. But from that day 
forward, he was nothing but her slave. 

13. Owing to Cleopatra's misconduct and his own, Antony was 
defeated by Octavius, another Roman general, at Actium, in Greece. 
He then killed himself, by falling on his sword. Cleopatra knew 
that if Octavius took her alive, he would carry her to Rome, and 
expose her to the derision of the populace. 

14. She resolved not to endure this is^nominy. Now m Egypt there 
is a venomous reptile, called an asp, the bite of which is mortal, but 
not pednfuL Cleopatra applied one of these reptiles to her bosom. 
In a little while her bodv grew benumbed, and her heart ceased to 
beat ; and thus died the beautiful and wicked queen of Egypt. This 
event occurred thirty years before Christ. 

15. The story of queen Cleonatra is very instructive. It shows 
that a person on whom Heaven has bestowed the richest eifts may 
use them to cause mischief and misery to all around, and to bring 
ruin on himself. 

7. What of Cleopatra ? What craelty did she commit ? What made Cleonatra irreiifti 
ble ? 8. Wh(f was Marli Antony ? Why 4id he wish to panish Cleopatra ? Give an account 
of the arrival bf Cleopatra at Cilicia. 12. What was the character of Antony till tie met 
Cleopatra ? 18. Where was Antony defeated ? Who was Octavius ? Pate of Antony ? Why 
did Cleopatra determine to kill herself? 14. What caused her death i How long was thu 
he/ore Christ? 
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CHAPTER XLIL— AFRICA CONTTfTUED. 

Sequel of the Egyptian History. 

l.f After the death of Cleopatra, Effypt became a province of the 
Roman empircM and it continued to belong to that, and the portion oi 

called the Eastern empire, till the year §40 after the Christian era. 
Ii was then conquered by the Saracens. It remained under theii 
govemmeni upwards of six centuries. 

2. The Saracen sovereigns were dethroned by the Mamelukes 
whom they had trained up to be their guards. ^The Mamelukes ruled 
Eirypt till the year 151 7 J when they were conquered by the Turks. 
They kept possession of Egypt till the year 1798. (it was then invaded 
by Isapoleon Bonapartcjwith an army of forty thousand Frenchmen. 

3. The Turks, ever since their conquest of Egypt had kept a body 
of Mamelukes in their service ; these made a desperate resistance. 
A battle was fought near the pyramids, in wluch many of i hem were 
slain, and others were, drowned in the Nile. (Not long after this vic- 
tory, Bonaparte went back to France^ and left general Kleber in com- 
mand of the French army. 

4. Genera] Kleber was a brave man^ but a severe one, and his se- 
verity cost him his life. He had ordered an old Mussulman, named 
the Sheik Sada, to be bastinadoed on the soles of his feet. Shortly 
afterwards, when the general was in a mosque, a fierce Arab rushed 
upon him, and killed him with a dagger. 

5. In 1801, the English sent Sir Ralph Abercrombie with an army 
to drive the French out of Egypt^ General Menou was then the 
French commander. Sir Ralph Abercrombie beat him at the battle 
of Aboukir, but was himself mortally wounded. 

6. In the course of the same year the French army sailed from 
Egypt back to France.") The inhabitants lamented their departure, 
for the French generals had ruled them \tdth more justice and mod- 
eration than their old masters^Hhe Turks. ("Egypt is now ^vemed by 
a Chief named Mehemet Aljf who bears the title of pacha, but the 
country is no longer a part of the Turkish empire. 

7. The present capital of Egypt is Grand Cairo.! It is much infe- 
rior to what it was m former times, but still contains about three 
hundred thousand inhabitants. Alexandria, built by Alexander the 
Great, as I have before said, is now much reduced, but the ruins 
around it show that it was once a splendid city. (There is no part of the 
world that seems more gloomy to a traveller than Egvpt^The present 
aspect of the towns and cities is that of poverty in the midst of ruina, 
wnich speak of wealth and splendor that have long since departed. 

Ch. XLII. — 1. Wbat was the state of Egypt from Cleopetm'i death to its sabingatioti hy 
the Mamelaket ? 3. How loncdid the B&melukes goveni Eeypt f IVhen and bow long 
did the Turki govern Egypt ? What happened in 1798 ? S. What battle wa* fought ? What 
of Bonaparte ^er the vktory ? 4. What of General IQeber ? 6. What took place iu 1801 ? 
6. What happened in the tame year f Why were the Egyptians sorry to have the French 
leare them ? How is Egypt now governed i How is the country considered ? 7. What 
!s the capiUl of Egypt ? What of Grand Cairo ? Fopalation i What of Alexandria? How 
lo«i Egypt appear to a traveller? 
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CHAPTER XLIIL— AFRICA CONTINUED. 

Summary of JEthiopian Matters. , 

1. All the interior parts of Africa were anciently called JSthiopia. 
But, properly speaking, J£thioma comprieed only the countries now 
called Nubia and Abyssinia. This region lies south of Egypt, and 
extends along the shore of the Red Sea. The first inhabitants oi 
J£thiopia are supposed to have emigrated from Arabia the llappy, a 
part of Arabia. Their early history is almost unknown. 

2. Ethiopia, or at least a portion of it, was formerly called Sheba, 
and from thence it is supposed th^t the queen of Sheba went to visit 
Solomon. About thirty jrears ago, it is said that one of her descend- 
ants was king of Abyssinia. 

3. It used to be the cus'tom to ccmfine the Ethiopian princes on a 
high mountain, which was named Greshen. It was very high and 
steep, and looked like an enormous casde of stone. - No person couid 
ascend this mountam, or come down from it, unless he were raised or 
lowered by means of ropes. 

4. The princes lived on the summit of the mountain, in miserable 
huts. The greater part of them never came down till their dying 
day. But whenever the king died, one of the princes was summoned 
to the throne. Perhaps, however, he found himself no happier in the 
royal palace, than in his hut on the summit of Mount Geshen. 

5. The JBthiopians were believers in the Jewish religion till the 
middle of the fourth century after the Christian era. Candace, the 
queen of the country, was then converted to Christianity, and her sub- 
jects followed her example. 

6. The inhabitants of Ethiopia, or Abyssinia, are still called Chris- 
tians, but their mode of worship is mixed up with many Jewish prac- 
tices. Thev also worship the Yiigin Mary and the saints, like the 
Roman Catholics. 

7. The people of this part of Africa are not fi^nerally negroes. 
They are of an olive complexion, and have long hair and a^eeable 
features. But in the northeastern nart of Abyssinia, theire is a race 
of negroes called Shangallas. 

8. These negroes have been described as havine faces resembling 
apes, and as being little more intelligent than the monkey tribe. 
They have no houses, but sleep under the trees, and sometimes bur- 
row in caves. The Abyssimans hunt them as they would wild 
beasts. 

Ch. XLIII.~1. What wu aneienUy called .Ethiopia? Id which direction h it frem 
Egypt? Where wai Ethiopia properly speaking situated? Who were the first inhabit- 
ants of Ethiopia ? 3. What was ^Ethiopia formerly called ? What of the queen of 
Sheba' 3. What was once the castom ? 4. Huw did the prinees live ? What happened 
when the king died ' 5. Till what time did the iEthiopians believe in the Jewish reli- 
gion ? What of Candace ? G. What of the worship of the people of .Ethiopia at the pre- 
•eiitUMe? 7 Wh«t of their personal appearance' Whatof theShangellas? 6 Describe 
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CHAPTER XLIV.— AFRICA CONTINUED. 

Origin of the Barbary States and their Piracies on the 
Christians. 

1. The Barbary states are( Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli' 
They are boundea north bv the Mediterranean Sea, east and south by 
the desert, and west by tne Atlantic Ocean. These countries were 
inhabited in the time of the Romans. Morocco was called Maurita- 
nia ; and Algiers Numidia. These regions were first settled by colo- 
nies from Phoenicia, Greece, and other countries. 

2. In this region stood the celebrated city of Carthage! in ancient 
times. Its site was about ten miles northeast of the city of Tunis. 
It was founded by some(PhGeniciansJ^ eight hundred and sixty-nine 
years before the Christian era. The Phoenicians, as I have told you, 
were the first people who engaged in commerce, and founded colo- 
nies for the purpose of carrying on trade. 

3. In the history of Rome I shall tell you how Carthage was de- 
stroyed. The Romans erected a new city where it had formerly 
stood. This was conquered and destroyed by the Saracens, whc 
then built the city of Tunis. In the year 1574, Tunis was seized by 
the Turks. 

4. The city of Algiers was built by the Saracens, in the year 944 
The government, called the regency of Algiers, was founded in 1518, 
by two Turks, named Horuc and Hagradin. They were brothers, 
and both bore the name of Barbarossa, or Red-Beard. 

5. The country now called Morocco was conquered by the Sara- 
cens about the same time with the other Barbary states. So also 
was TripolL All these states, except Morocco, aiterwards fell into 
the hands of the Turks. ' 

6. During a long period, the Barbary states were in the habit of 
fitting out vessels to cruise against the ships of every nation. Their 
prisoners were sold as slaves, and never returned to their own coun- 
try, unless a high ransom were paid for them. 

7. The Americans were the fir^t who made any considerable resis- 
tance to these outrages. In thw year 1803, commodore Preble sailed 
CO the Mediterranean Sea with a small American fleet. He intended 
to attack Tripoli ; but one of his firigates, the Philadelphia, got aground 
in the harbor. 

8. The Turks took possession of the Philadelphia. But one night, 
lieutenant Decatur entered the harbor of Tripoli, and rowed toward 
the captured vessel, with only twenty men. He leaped on board, 

Ch. XLIV.— 1. What are the Barbary states ? How are they bounded ? 2. Where did 
ancient Carthage stand ? Who fonnded it f 8. Who erected a new city ? What did the Sa- 
racens do ? When was Tunis seized by the Turks? 4. When and by whom was Algiers 
built ? What was done in 1518 ? Who were called Barbarossa ? 6. What of Morocco and 
Tripoli? Which of the Barbary sUtes fell afterwards into the hands of the Turks' 6. 
What were these stetes in the habit of doing ? 7. What was done in 1808 ? What of com 
ttodore Preble ? 8. What of the Philadelphia ? What did Decatur do ? 
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followed by his crew, and killed all the Turks, or drore them orer* 
board. The Philadelphia* was theo sec on j&re. ^ 

9. After this exploit, commodore Preble obtained some gun-boats 
from the king of Naples, and with these and the American ressels, he 
made an attack on the fortifications of Tripoli. The bashaw of Tri- 
poli was forced to giye up his prisoners. 

10. In the year 1815, commodore Decatur (the same who had 
burnt the Philadelphia) was sent with a fleet against Algiers. He 
captured their largest vessels, and compelled the Algerines, and the 
Tripoli tans also, to agree never more to make ^aves of Americans. 

11. In 1816, Algiers was battered by an English fleet under the 
command of lord Exmouth. This was the severest chastisement that 
the Algerines had ever received at that period. But in 1830, the 
French sent a large naval and military force against Algiers, com- 
manded by Marshal Beaamont. The war continued for seventeen 
years. At length the country was conquered, and Algiers, under the 
name of Algeria, is now a province of France. 



CHAPTER XLV.-AFRICA CONTINUED. 

Fables and Facts about Africa. 

1. Most of the other regions of Africa can hardly be said to have 
any history. The inhabitants possess no written records, and cannot 
tell what events have happened to their forefathers. 

2. The ancients had very curious notions about Africa ; for they 
had visited only the northern parts, and contented themselves witn 
telling incredible stories about the remainder. They supposed that 
towards the eastem shore of the continent, there Were people without 
noses, and others who had three or four eyes apiece. 

3. In other pans of Africa there were said to be men without 
heads, but who had eyes in their breasts. Old writers speak also of 
a nation whose king had a head like a dog. There was likewise said 
to be a race of giants, twice as tall as common men and women. 

4. But the prettiest of all these fables is the story of the Pigmies. 
These little people were said to be about a foot hiffh, and were be- 
lieved to dwell near the source of the river Nile. Their houses were 
built something like birds' nests, and their building materials were 
day, feathers, and egg-shells. 

5. These Pigmies used to wage terrible wars with the cranes. An 
immense army of ihem would set out on an expedition, some mounted 
OD lams and goats, and others on foot. 

6. When an army of the Pigmies encountred an army of the cranes, 



9. What attack was made npon Tripoli ? What of the bashaw ? 10. What was done in 
die 7t>aT 1815? What agreement did the Tripolitans and Algerines make ? 11. When 
was Algiers battered? What took place in 1830 ? What uf Algiers now? Cm. XLV.— 
1. What of the inhabitant* oJ most parU of Africa ? 3. What were the ideas of the an- 
cients cuiiceruing Africa ? 4. What is the prettiest of all these fabnloos stories ? Giv* 
sMne aceoont ci the Pigmies. 
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grwt Ttl«r w«s displayed on bothaidefl. The eranes w<Nlid null fer* 
ward to the charge flapping their wings, and sometimes one of thein 
would natch up a Pigmy in his beak, and carry him away captive. 

7. Bat the P4:mie8 brandished their little swords and spears, and 
^erally soeceeded in patting the enemy to flight. WheoeTer they 
oad a chance, they woold break the eggs of the cranes, and kill the 
imfledffed young ones without mercy. 

8. Until within a few years, the modems have not known much 
more about the interior of Africa than the ancients did. They have 
now acquired considerable knowled^ respecting it ; but the subject 
belongs rather to geography than history. Nearly the whole of the 
centru part of Afnca, through which the river MWer flows, is called 
Nigritia, .or Nep'o-land. It is inhabited by several difierent nations. 

9. The principal city^ of Ni^tia is called Timbuctoa Mo white 
people have ever risited it, except one American, one Englishman, 
and one Frenchman. The name of the latter was M. Caillie. He 
was there in 1827, and describes the city as built in the shape of a 
triangle, and situated eight miles from the Niger. 

10. Tbe houses are only one story hic^h, and are built of round 
bricks baked in the sun. The poor people and slaves dwell in huts 
of straw, shaped something Hke bee-hives. All around the city, there 
is an immense plain of yellowish white sand. 

11. There are English and French settlements on the western coast 
of Africa. There was formerly a Dutch settlement at the southern 
extremity of the continent, but the English have had possession of h 
since the year 1806. This is called Cape Town, and is situated at 
the cape of Good Hope. 



CHAPTER XLVI. -AFRICA CONTINUEP. 
History of the Slave- Trade. 

1. The most painful part of the history of Africa is that which be- 
longs to the slave-trade. From the earliest ages, when human soci- 
ety was yet in a rude state, it was the custom to make slaves of those 
who were taken in war. This practice was Continued in after times, 
and thus, for thousands of years, slavery was established in nearly all 
the nations of the earth. 

i.\ But in those countries where the Christian religion prevailed, 
slavery came into general disuse. In 1482, however, the Portuguese 
began the horrid trafl&c of the slave-trade, and the English followed 

8. What knovledge hare the moderns of the interior of Africa ? Where is Nigiitia i 
What of the inhabitants ? 9. What of Timbactoo ? Who have visited it ? \Vhat does 
M. Caillit^ say of it? Describe it. 11. What of settlemenU ? What of Cape Town? 
How lone have the Bnslish had possession of it. Ch. XLVI. — 1. What is painful in the 
history of Africa? What was the custom in the earliest a.;*' » ? How wis slwverj- est&b- 
liahed? I, What effect had the Christian religion upon siavtry ? When did the PortonieN 
••cage in the slaTe trade ? The English ? What has happened till th^ present time? 
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in 1563. Frcym that time, it has continued to the present day, 
though most nations have made laws against it, and it has now nearl? 



3. For at least two hundred years, this traffic was carried on to a 
great extent. The custom was for vessels to go to the western coast 
of Africa, and purchase of the African princes such prisoners as they 
had for sale. Sometimes, however, the captains of the vessels would 
rob the people of their children, or they would go on shore with a 
body ot armed men, and carry away the inhabitants of a whole 
village 

4. The poor negroes thus taken from their homes, and separated 
forever from all they held dear, were crowded into the vessels, where 
they were often half-starved, and where they sometimes suffered (torn 
disease, or unkind treatment. Such was frequently their distress, 
that they would jump into the sea, or beat out their own brains in 
despair. 

5. Millions of these poor negroes have been taken from their homes 
and probably more than half of those who entered the ships, from the 
beginning of the trade to this day, have perished before tney reached 
the countries to which they were bound. It is by this cruel trade 
that slavery has been introduced into various parts of America, and 
the West Indies. 



CHAPTER XLVIL-AFRICA CONTINUED. 

Chronology of Africa. 

1. The following table exhibits the dates of the most remarkable 
events in the history of Africa. It may be well to compare this with 
the chronology of Asia, by which you may see what was doing in 
that quarter, while these events were happening in Afiica. 

B. C. 

E^rypt settled by Misraim ...••• 2188 

Nitocris reigned queen of Egypt • • • 1678 

Departure of the Israelites from Egypt • • • 1491 

Cambyses conquers Eeypt .••••• 525 

** destroys Thebes 520 

Alexander conquers Egypt •••• 332 

Death of Cleopatra 30 

A.D. 

Egypt conquered by the Saracens • • • 670 

Aleriers built 944 

Mamelukes came into power ...•••••••• 1250 

The Portuguese begin to traffic in slaves . • 1482 

Egypt conquered by the Turks 1517 

3. How loi^ was the traffic carried on ? What was the eastinn ? What war done by 
captain* ot veweb ? 4. Describe the state of the poor uegroet. 6. How has ilererx b««k 
introdncad into America and the Weit Indies ? 

F 
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A goreroment founded at Alj^ers, called the regenqr </ Algiers 1518 

Tlie English begin to traffic in slaves • • . 1563 

Tunis seized by the Turks , . 1574 

Napoleon invades E^pc * • . 1798 

Sir Ralph Abercrombie drives the French out of Egypt • • .1801 

Tripoli attacked by commodore Preble • • • 1803 

The English take Cape Town from the Dutch • • • • . 1806 

Commodore Decatur batters Algiers • • • 1815 

Lord Exmouth attacks Algiers •••••1816 

Caillie, a Frenchman, goes to Timbuctoo ••••••• 1827 

Algiers taken by marshal Beaumont • • • 183G 



CHAPTER XLVIIL-EUROPE. 

bUraductcry Remarks on its Geography and other 
McUters. 




1. EimoFE is considered the third quarter of the globe. It is the 
smallest in extent, being abput one quarter as large as Asia, one 
third as large as Africa, and about one third larger than the w^hole 
United States. It is a part of the eastern continent, and is only sepa- 
rated from Asia by the Ural Mountains. It is separated from Africa 
by the Mediterranean Sea. At the straits of Gibraltar, the distance 
from Eur./pe to Africa is but twenty-one miles. 

2. But although Europe is the smallest of the four quarters of the 
globe, it has nearly three hundred millions of inhabitants, and is much 
superior to Asia, Africa, and most parts of America, in civilizatioa, 
[t abounds in fine cities, fine roads, good houses, usefiil manufactures, 



Cb. XLVU. — The tmicher will here pat tach qaestions on the Chronoloey as h« dee^u 
Ch. XLVni*— 1. Which M the third quarter of the globe? The nnall^M 
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Map of Europe. 




<lumtuma on the Ifas*— Tell ihe direction of th« following place* from 
Htrtft; Asia Miiior Motcnw ; Fiiilaiid ; Turkey ; Italy ; Norway ; Wan 
oa ; I'aru : IreUad. 
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and most other things that are neceuary to the comfort and haf^ 
ness of mankind. 

3. In all parts of Europe^ except Turke^r, the religioa of Jesus 
Christ prevails. If you were to travel in Asia or Africa, you would 
me^c with no churches, or only now and then one, where the true 
God is worshipped. But you would see a great many mosques dedi- 
cated to the false religion of Mahomet, and a great many temples 
where the people how down to idols of wood, stone, or metal. 

4. But in Europe, the traveller everywhere meets with churches 
ind these show that the people are Christians. In Europe, also, 
there are many colleges, academies, and schools, which proYe that 
the people set a high value upon education. It is a fact which I 
wish vou to remember, that in all parts of the world where you find 
churches, you find that the people are more or less advanced in civi- 
lization and the arts which render mankind happy. 

5. This may show to us that the Christian religion tends to make 
people wiser and happier ; and this is rendered stiU more clear by 
the fact that in all those countries where the Christian religion is un- 
known, the greater part of the people are ignorant, degraded, and 
miserable. All false religions tend to injure mankind ; the true reli- 
gion tends to the improvement of mankind. How important is it, 
then, that every individual should be a real Christian. 

6. As Europe is the smallest of the four quarters of the earth, so 
it was behind Asia and Aftica in being settled and civilized. Long 
after the Assyrian empire had risen to great power and splendor, long 
after Babylon and Nineveh had flourished on the banks of the Eu- 
phrates, long after Egypt had become a mighty kingdom, long after 
Thebes, Memphis, and other magnificent cities had risen upon the 
borders of the Nile, Europe continued to be inhabited only by wan- 
dering tribes of savages. 

7. Greece was the first portion of Europe that was settled. About 
the time that Mo^es led the Israelites out of Egypt, the Greeks began 
to build houses, fbxmd cities, and emerge from the savage into a more 
civilized state. By degrees they advanced in knowled^ and refine- 
ment, and at len^ became the most polished people m the world. 

8. Afterwards Kome, situated in Italy, became a mighty city, and 
the Roman people extended their empire over the jp^reater part of 
Europe, and the most civilized portions of Asia and Anica. Carthage, 
Effypt, Greece, Asia Minor, Palestine, Syria, and other Asiatic coun- 
tries, bowed to the Roman yoke. 

Bow Urge ii Eniope compared with Aiia ? Afrka ? The United States ? How !■ it lepa 
rated from Ana ? From Africa ? How far ig the oearett point of Europe from Africa i 
9. What of Europe ? In what does it abound? 3. What of religion in Europe ? What 
of Asia and Africa ? What of churches? Mosques? Temples f 4. What does the tra- 
reller meet in Europe ? What do churches show ? What do colleges, schools, 8cc. show ? 
Wliat do you find wnere there are churches? 5. What elfecthas Uie Christian religion? 
What of countries where the Christian religion is unknown ? What effect have false reli 
gions? What of the true religion ? Why should every person be a real Christian' 6. 
What of Europe ? What was the condition of Europe until after the empires of Asia and 
Egypt had long flourished ? 7. What part of Europe was first inhabited ? About what 
time did the Greeks begin to timenEe from the savage lo civilized state ? Progress of the 
Cheeks ? 8. What of Rome ? What countries became subject to Rome ? 
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9. Rome wu the most splendid empire that the world has ever 
■een. But as it crushed other kingdoms beneath its foot, so, in turn, 
imperial Rome was itself trampled down by the northem nations of 
Europe. Great ignorance followed this event, and the different 
nations and tribes of £urope seemed like broken and crushed limbs 
and members of the great empire, almost without hfe.^ 

10. But these separate fragments of the htiman family grew up in 
due time to be separate nations, and these advanced in knowledge 
jmtil they reachea the condition in which we now find them. 

11. Europe may be divided into two parts, the northem and south- 
em. In the former, the climate is about as cold as it is in our 
middle and easiem States* In the latter, it is about as warm as in 
the southern States. The pnncipal kingdoms in the northem sec- 
tion of Europe are Russia, Norway, Sweden, Prussia, several German 
states, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland^ France, and Great 
Britain. 

12. Among the southern kingdoms of Europe are Portugal, Spain, 
Italy, Greece, and Turkey. In these latter countries the soil is gene- 
rally fertile, and here grapes, olives, oranges, lemons, melons, and 
other delicious fruits, are abundant. 

13. Here, too, all the wants of man for food are easily supplied, 
and so warm and gentle is the climate, that the people do not find it 
necessary to build tight houses, and put on thick clothing, and pro- 
vide stores against the winter ; yet it is remarkable, that where nature 
has done so much, the people think it hardly necessanr to do anything, 
and consequently they are less industrious, less comfortable, and less 
happy, than in more cold and severe climates. 

14. In the northern parts of Europe, the people find it necessary to 
cultivate the soil with care, and lay up in summer a store of provi- 
sions against the long, cold winter. They build themselves good 
houses, they furnish them with many convenient articles, and thus, by 
their industry and care, they live more happily than those who inha- 
bit the gentler climes of the south. 

15. The wild animals of Europe resemble* those of this country, 
though they are in some respects different. The trees, plants, shrubs, 
and Sowers, are similar to those we find here, though not exactly the 
same. 

16. If >;ou were to go to Europe, you would everywhere feel that 
you were in a strange land, but still many things would remind you 
of your own dear home in America. But if you were to go to Asia 
or Africa, the houses, the fields, the dress of the people, and all their 
manners and customs, would impress you with the idea that you 
were in a strange land, far, very far, from your native country. 

9. What wtLM Rome ? What happened to the empire ? What followed the destrnctioa 
«f the Roman empire ? 10. What of the several nations of Europe? 11. How may £a- , 
rope be divided ? Climate in northem Europe ? Southern Europe ? Principal natioH 
of northem Europ*; ? Direction of each of these from England? U. The southern king- 
doms of Europe ? Direction of each of these from England ? 13. Climate in Mutben 
Europe ? Elfect of the climate upon the people ? 14. What of the northern parte of Eu- 
rope r Condition of the people? Ifi. Wild animals of Europe? Vegetation? 16. 
w lial if you were to go to Europe ? Asia ? Africa ? 
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CHAPTER XLIX^— EUROPE CONTINUED. 

About Greece ; where it is situated ; Appearance of the 
Country; Climctte. 

1.^ Greece is a small strip of land extending into the Meditena« 
nean Sea) (It lies almost exactly east of New York) at the distance 
of about five thousand miles. 1 ft is nearly at an equal distance from 
Asia Minor on the eastf and Italy on the west| 

2. Greece is bounded on the north b^r MacedoniaJI which is now a 
part of Turkey ; on every other side it is bounded by the. sea. To 
the south and east of it are a great number of islands^ some of which 
are extremely beautiful. 

3. Several of them have towns and cities upon them, and one, 
called Antiparos, is remarkable for a grotto beneath the earth, which 
appears like a beautiful palace. When lighted up with lamps, it 
seems a vast hall, with a thousand pillars and ornaments of silver. 

4. Some of the islands of Greece have been thrown up from the 
sea, and others which formerly existed have disappeared. These 
strange things have been caused by volcanic fires under the sea. 
Nothmg can be more wonderful than the scenes which have some- 
times been exhibited by these convulsions of nature. 

5. In the southem part of Greece, and among the islands, the cli- 
mate is as mild as in Virginia, and here the country abounds in all 
sorts of delicious fruits. In the northern part, the climate is some- 
what colder. 

6. If you were to travel through Gieece, you would discover that it 
is naturally very beautiful. Along the shores, you would meet with 
many little bays and harbors, and you would easily believe that the 
people living there would be tempted by the placid water to become 
seamen. You would accordingly find a laige portion of the inhabit- 
ants to be seaihring people. 

7. In the interior of the country you would meet with lofty moun- 
tains, whose tops in winter are covered with snow. You would meet 
with smiling valleys, brij^ht, rapid streams, and steep hill-sides got- 
ered with ouve-groves, vineyards, and fig-trees. 

8. You would discover that the people of the presient day lire in 
miserable villages or towns, all wearing an aspect of poverty and 
decay. But you would often meet with the ruins of temples and other 
edifices, built by the ancient Greeks two or three thousand years aga 

9. These would show you, that, though the modem Greeks appear 
to be a degraded people, yet the former inhabitants of this country 
were among the most remarkable people that ever lived. It is of 
these I am now going to tell you. 

Cm. XLIX.— 1. What is Greece ? Direction and distance from New York ? In what 
iirection is it from Asia Minor ? IVom Italy ? 3. How is Greece t>ouuded on the north i 
Cast? South? West? What of the islands? 3 What of Antiparos ? 4. What ofvolca 
' ois islands ? 6. Climate in the southem part of Greece ? Northern ? 6. Whafof th« 
thores of Greece ? To what pursuits are many of the present Greeks devoted? 7. >yhat 
of the interior of Greece ? 8. What of the present inhabitants of Greece ? What « f ruiat 
of teuiplesi kc. ? 9. What would these ruins prove ? 
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Map of Ancient Greece and Asia Minor. 




O j t MtH om an the Map^—How was ancient Greece boonded ? Tell the direction of th« 
Mlowii^ places from Athens; Byzantium; Crete; Argos; Macedonia; Sparta; Thebes { 
(NjBirJ* * JBlhodes ; Naxos ; Marathon; Troas <St Troy. 
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CHAPTER L.-EUROPE CONTINUED. 
77l« Extent of Greece. First Settlement of the Country. 

1. Thottgh Greece is one of the most famous comitries on the face 
of the globe, it is not yery extensiye ) its boundaries yaried at differ- 
ent times, but it neyer exceeded four hundred miles in length^ and 
about one hundred and fifty in width.- That portion to which tlie 
name of Greece is properly applied, was not much Urger than ibe 
State of I^ew York. 

2. I must now carry you back to the first settlement of this coun- 
try, which took; place more than four thousand years ago."^ When 
the human race was scattered from the tower of Babel, it is supposed 
that the family of Japheth, Noah's youngest son, travelled from Asia 
into Europe. As Greece lay nearer to the land of Shinar than the 
other parts of Europe, it was probably settled first. 

3. The Greeks themselves believed that their ancestors had sprung 
up out of the earth. The first inhabitants were mere savages. They 
dwelt in wretched huts, and fed on acoms. Their garments were the 
skins of wild beasts. 

4. There are so many fables about the early history of Greece, that 
I shall pass yery briefly oyer the first three or four centuues. / Ce- 
CTops, an Egyptian J seems to haye been Jthe first who introduced 
ciyilization amoDff tne Greeks. He' came with a number of his coun- 
trymen, and founded the city of Athens. This event took place about 
firteen hundred and fifty-six years before the Christian era. -' '•"'' ^ 

5. Thirty or forty years afterwards, Cadmus came from Phoenicia 
and built the city of Thebes. He was one of the greatest benefac- 
tors of the GreeKs, for he taught them the culuyation of the yine, the 
manufacture of metals, and the use of the alphabet. 

6. Other parts of Greece were also settled by colonies from foreign 
nations. The country then consisted of a number of small kingdoms, 
which had little or no connection with one anothor. These were fre- 
quently at war among themselyes. 

7. Twelye of these little kingdoms, or states, soon united them- 
•elves into a confederacy. Their deputies held a meeting twice a 
year, in order to consult respecting the welfare of the country. They 
were called the council of the Amphyctions. By means of this coun- 
cil, the different states were kept at peace with each other, and were 
united against foreign enemies. 

Ch. L.— 1. What of the extent of Greece ? Ita greatett leneth ? Width ? 3. How 
lone; since Greece was first settled? .Who are supposed to have been the first inhabitants 
of Greece ? In which direction was Greece Aom the land of Shinar ? From Egypt ? 
S. What did the Greeks believe of their ancestors? What of the first inh^itanU of 
Greece ? 4. Who first introduced civilizatfon among the Greeks ? What city was founded 
by Cecropt ? When did' this take place ? In what part of Oreece was Athens ? Does 
A.thens still exist ? Ans. Yes ; but the modern town is very mean, compared with ancient ^ 
Athens. The ruins around it are very splendid. A. What of Cadmus ? in which direction 
was Thebes from Athens? N. B. You must remember that there was ^famous city in 
Egypt named Thebes. 6. ffow were other parts of Greece settled ? What of Greece al 
this time ? 7. What did twelve of the Grecian states do ? Wliat of the Amphyctionic oovB 
eil i What elTect had this council ? 
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& rOne of the fiunom events of Grecian history was the Aigooautic 
expedition^ It is said that a prince named Jason, with a company of 
his friends, sailed to Colchis, which lay eastward of the Black Sea. 
Their object was to find a wonderful ram with a fleece of gold; but 
the whole story is supposed by some to be a fable. 

9. ^rhe Trojan war was still more famous than the expedition in 
search of the golden fleece. \ Troy was a large city on the Asiatic 
side of the Hellespont, which is now called the Dardanelles. Paris, 
the son of the Trojan king, had stolen away the wife of Menelaus, a 
Greek prince. 

10. All the Grecian kings combined together to punish this offence. 
They sailed to Troy in twelve hundred vessels, and took the city after 
a seige of ten y^ears. This event is suppo<«ed to have occurred eleven 
hundred and ninety-three years before the Christian era. 

11. But most historians are of opinion that the Trojan war was a 
much less important affair than Homer has represented it to be. 
Poets do not always tell the truth ; and Homer was the father and 
chief of poets. He was a blind old man and used to wander about 
the country, reciting his verses. 



CHAPTER LL— EUROPE CONTINUED. 

The Cfrecian Lawgivers. 

1. One of the principal states of Greece was called Sparta or Lace- 
dsmon^) It was founded by Lelex, 1516. B. C. It received a code of 
laws from Lycui^us, who lived nearly^nine centuries before Christ^ 
He was strict and severe, but wise and upright. 

2. Lycurgus ordered that all the Spartans should eat together at 
public tables. The reason of this law was, that the rich citizens 
might not feast luxurioi!isly at home, but that rich and poor should 
fare alike. (As for the children, they were not allowed any thing to 
eat, unless they could steal in This wicked custom was adopted 
with the idea tnat it would tram up the young Spartans to be cun- 
ning in war.} 

3. \In orderthat the people might not be avaricious, Lycurgus for- 
bade any gold or silver to be coined into moneyj All the money was 
made ofiron. It could not veiy easily be carried in the pocket, for a 

< Spartan dollar ^^eighed as much as fifty pound^ 

4.\The children were all brought up at the ^blic expense.) They 
were allowed to stand near the dinner-tables and listen to the wise 
conversation of their parents. The Spartans were very anxious that 
their children should abhor drunkenness. 

8. What of the Areonautic expedition ? 9. What of the Trojan war ? 11. What of Ho- 
MT ? Ch. LI.— 1. What of Sparta ? Laws ? When did Lycurgus lire ? What was hiscbarae- 
jer ? 2. Why did Lycurgns wish the Spartans to eat in public ? What of the cKudren ? 
Why were they encouraged tc steal ? 3. What laws were made respecting money ? What 
•fa Spartan dollar ? 4> Uf.w were children brought up i 

8* 
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5. u'he^ showed them the dia^stiog effects of thispemicioas noe, 
by causing their slaves to drink lotoxicating liquors^ When the cfail* 
dren had witnessed the ridiculous conduct of the drunken slaves, they 
were careful never to reduce themselves to so d^raded a condition. 

6. (W^hen Lycurgus had completed his code of Jaws, he left Sparta. 
Previous to his departure, he made the people swear that they would 
violate none of the laws till he should return.^ But he was resolved 
never to return. 

7.rHe committed suicide by starving himself to death; and his 
ashes were thrown into the sea by his command, so that the Spar- 
tans might not bring back his dead body.) Thus, as Lycurgus never 
could return, the Spartans were bound by their oath to keep his laws 
for ever. 

8. (They did keep them during five hundred yearsf and, all that 
time, the Spartans were a brave, patriotic, and powerful people. 
Many of their customs, however, belonged rather to a savage t4ian a 
civilized nation. 

91 Athens, had two celebrated lawgivers, Draco and Solon^ The 
laws of Draco were so extremely severe that they were said to be 
written with blood, instead of ink. He punished even the smallest 
offences with death. His code was soon abolished. 

10(' Solon's laws were much milder.) Almost all of them were wise 
and good laws, and would have been advantageous to the people. 
(But the Athenians had so much fickleness and levity, that they were 
continually proposing alterations m them) 

11. Athens was at this time a republic^ which is, you know, a 
government carried on by persCTMchosen by the people ; but soon 
after Solon had made his laws, Q^ supreme power was usurped by 
Pisistratus, an ambitious citizen.) He and his sons ruled Athens fifty 
years. 



CHAPTER LII.-EUROPE CONTINUED. 
War with Persia. 

1. About five centuries before the Christian era, Darius, king of 
Persia, made war against Greece. His generals invaded the country 
with a fleet of six hundred vessels, and half a million of men. There 
were scarcely any troops to oppose them, except ten thousand Athe- 
nians. 

2. Darius felt so certain of conquering Greece, that he had sent 
great quantities of marble with his army. He intended that it should 

5. How were they taught to abhor drunkennen ? 6. What did Lyeurvus make the Spar 
tans twrar before he went away ? 7. What was the fate of the Spartan lawgiver ' 
6. How long did the Spartam keep hif laws ? 9. What of Draco and Solon ? The laws ol 
Draco ? 10. What of Solon's laws ? The Athenians ? 11. What was the gOTemment of 
Athens ? Vho usurped the supreme ^wer ? What of the eoTemment of Athens for fifiy 
rears ? C»i. LII. — 1. When did Danus make war against G&eece ? What of the Persian 
Ibrca } The Athenian ? 3. What of marble ? What did Darius command I 
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be carred into pillars and triumphal arches, and other trophies of vic- 
tory. He had also commanded his generals to send ail the Athenians 
to Persia in chains. 

3. ^he Athenian general was named Miltiades.j He led his little 
army against the immense host of the Persians, and encountered them 
at Marathon. This was a small town on the seashore/^about fifteen 
miles northeast of Athens^ 

4. While their countrymen were fighting, the aged people, the 
women, aod children remained at Athens in the utmost anxiety. If 
Mihiades were to lose the battle, they knew that the Persians would 
chase his routed army into the city, and bum it to ashes. 

5. Suddeni]jr a soldier, covered with blood, ran into the market- 
place of the city. He was sorely wounded ; but he had come all the 
way from the armv to bring the news. He was ghastly pale, and 
the people feared that the Persians had won the day, and that the 
•oldier was a fugitive. 

6. They gathered round him, eagerly asking^ about Miltiades and 
the army. The soldier leaned heavily upon his spear. He seemed 
too much exhausted to ^ive utterance to the news he had brought. 

7. But, exerting all his strength, he cried out^ ^ Rejoice my coun- 
trymen ! The victory is ours f ' And, with that exulting shout, he fell 
iown dead. 

SjCThe Athenians shewed themselves ungrateful to the braye Mil- 
iades^ All that he demanded as a reward for rescuing his native . 
and from shivery, was a crown of olive leaves, which was esteemed 
a mark of honor among the Greeks. But they refused to give him 
«ne ; and he was afterwards condenmed, on some frivolous pretence, 
vo pay a fine of fifty talents. As Miltiades had not so much money in 
the world, he perished in prison. X 

9. After the battle of Marathon, the Persians were driven out o[ 
Greece, and Darius died while he was preparing to invade the ooun^ 
cry again. His son Xerxes renewed the war. In the history of Per- 
sia, I have already told of the invasion of Greece by Xerxes with two 
millions of men, and of the misfortunes which befell him there 



CHAPTER LIIL-EUROPE CONTINUED. 

Affairs of Athens. 

1. After the Persian war, Cimon, Aristides, and Pericles were the 
three principal men of Athens. Pericles at length' became the chief 
person in the republic. Athens was never more flourishing than 
while he was at the head of the government. 

S. Who vas the Atlieniatt f^eneral ? Where vas Marathon ? 4. What of thote who re« 
uained at Athen*? 5. What menenger vas sent ft4in Marathon ? WhicK way u Mara- 
thon from Athens ? From Sparta^fe?. What uews^id the messenger hring ? 8. How did 
the Athenians treat Miltiades? His fate ? 9. What of (her Persians after the batUe of 
Marathon ? What of Darins ? XeAes ? What may yon read in the history of Peniaf 
Ch. LIIl.— JL Who were the three principal men of Athens i VfXtMt of Pericles i 
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2. He adomed the dtf with magnifioeiit e^iSceB, and rendered it 
famous for learning, poetrf , and beautiful works of art, such as tem- 
ples, statues, and paintings. But the Athenians were fickleVand gen- 
etaily un^tefui to their public benefactors; and they sometimes ill 
treated Pericles. 

3. In the latter part of his administratioQ, a terrible plafue broke 
out in Athens. Many of the citizens fell down and died, ¥^ile pass- 
ing through the streets. Dead bodies lav in heap, one upon another. 

4. The illustrious Pericles was one or the yictuns of this pestilence. 
When he lay at the point of death, his friends praised him for the 
glorious deeds which he had achieved. ** It is my greatest glory,'' 
replied Pericles, ^ that none of my acts have caui^ a citizen of 
Athens to put on mourning." 

5. Three vears before the death of Pericles, a war had commenced 
between Athens and Sparta. These were now the two principal 
states of Greece, and they had become jealous of each other's great- 
ness. A fierce war followed, in which all the states of that part of 
Greece called Peloponnesus were engaged. This bloody strife lasted 
twenty-eight years. 

6. In the course of this war, Akibiades made a conspicuous figure 
among the Athenians. He was the handsomest and most agreeable 
man in Athens. At one period he was greatly beloved by the people, 
and possessed almost unlimited power. But he was ambitious and 
destitute of principle. 

7. He was the cause of much trouble, not only in his native city, 
but all over Greece. At last, when he had lost the good-will of 
every-body, he retired to a small village in Phrygi^ in Asia Minor, 
and dwelt there with a woman named Timandra. 

8. His enemies sent a party of assassins to murder him. These set 
fire to the house in which he lived. Alcibiades was a brave man, 
and he rushed out, sword in hand, to fight the assassins. But they 
stood at a distance, and pierced him through with javelins. They 
then went away, leavmg Timandra to bury him. 

9. The Peloponnesian war brought great misfortunes upon the 
Athenians. The Spartans conquered them, and burnt the city ; and 
while this work of destruction was going forward, the victors caused 
gay tunes of music to be played. 

10. The Athenians were now placed under the government of 
thirty Spartan captains. These were called the Thirty Tyrants of 
Athens ; but they held their power only three years. Thrasybulus, 
a patriotic Athenian, then incited his countrymen to regain their 
freedom. 

11. The thirty tyrants were expelled; and Thrasybulus was re- 

3. Wliat did he do for Athens ? What was the general character of the Athenians * 
A. What of the plague i 4. What did Pericles lay on his death-b^d? 6. What was begun 
three years before the death of Peric lea ? What of Athens aud Sparta ? How long did the 
Peloponnesian war last .^ What pari of Greece was called Peloponnesus ? What state* 
were included iu the Peloponnesian ? Aus. Arcadia, Laconia, Mesaenia, £lis„ Argolii. 
Achai», Sicyun, and Corinth. 6. Wha. of Alcibiades ? 7. What happened to him t 
8. How did he die ? 9. What of the Peloponnesian war ? Sparta ? 10. ^Vbat of the thirty 
tvrants? Thrasybulus? 11. How was he rewarded for espelling the thirty tyran Is' 
What look place 403 B4 C. r 



warded with a wreath made of two twigs of an olire tree, which, ai 
I have before said, was esteemed a great mark of honor. Athens again 
became prosperous, and (its former goremment was restored^ m the 
year 403 before the Gluristian era. 



CHAPTER LIV.-.EinROPE CONTINUED. 
Beffinninff •/ the T%ebmn Wmt. 




" Oreek warrion, with spear$f javeUm, shieldSf tUngs, and bowt and 

V 



1. Not long ai%er this period, Thebes became the most distiDguish- 
ed city of Greece. It was the capital of the kingdom of Bceotia. A 
war between Thebes and Sparta originated in the following manner. 
Piiaebidas, a Spartan general, had wrongfullv taken possession of 
Cadinsea, a fortress belonging to Thebes. Tne Thebans demanded 
that it should be given up ; but the Spartans garrisoned it strongly, 
and resolved to hold it as their own. 

2. A brave and patriotic young man of Thebes, named Pelopidas, 
contrived a scheme to get iMick the fortress. He and eleven compan- 
ions put on their breastplates, and girded their swords around them, 
but clothed themselves in women's garments over their armor. In 
this garb, they went to the jjaie of Oadmaea, and were admitted. 

Ch. LIV.-— I. What of lliei^es? In what j>ari uf Greece waaBoeotia? How did th* 
var betveeti Tbebet aud Sparla originate ' S. What of Pelouidas * 
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3. The magistntes and Spartan officers were assembled at a splen- 
did festival. Archias, the Spartan commander, sat at the head df the 
table. He and his friends were wholly occupied with the enjoyment 
of ihe bauquet. They took scarcely any notice when the twelve 
figures in female attire entered the hall. 

4. At the moment when the mirdi and festivity of the Spartans 
was at its height, the strangers tore off their female garb. Instead 
of twelve women, there stow! twelve young warriors. The light oi 
the festal torches flashed back from their bright breastplates. Their 
naked swords were in their hands. 

5. Pelopidas and his eleven companions immediately attacked the 
Spa^an banqueters. Their surprise hindered the Spartans from ma- 
kiug any effectual resistance. Archias and mauv others were struck 
dead, almost before they could rise from the tabie. 

6. Thus the Thebans gained possession of the fortress. But Sparta 
immediately beffan a war against Thebes. Many of the other states 
of Greece lent meir assistance to the Spartans. It appeared probable 
that the Thebans would be conquered and entirely ruined. 

7. But they had a brave and skilful general, named Epaminondas. 
With only six thousand Thebans, he encountered twenty-five thou- 
sand Spartans, commanded by Cleombrotus, their king. The battle 
was fought at Leuctra. The Thebans gained a complete victory, and 
killed Cleombrotus and fourteen hundr^ of his men. 



X CHAPTER LV.-EUROPE CONTINUED. 

Sequel of the Theban War. 

1. Efaminokdas, the Theban general, was one of the best men 
that lived in ancient times. His private virtues were equal to his 
ptriotism and vsdor. It is said or him, that a falsehood was never 
known to come from his lips ; one of the highest praises that can be 
bestowed on any man. 

2. It might be supposed that the Thebans would have felt the ut- 
most gratitude towards Epaminondas, whose valor had saved his 
countrjr ; and it is true that the most virtuous part of the people hon- 
ored him according to his merits ; but I am sorry to tell you that a 
great and good man is very apt to have enemies. 

3. His virtues and his neatness are a reproach to the vicious and 
the mean, and therefore they hate him, and seek to destroy him. So 
it happened with Epaminondas, and so it has happened in all ages. 

4. Epaminondas had many enemies among the Thebans. They 
at first attempted to have him sentenced to death because he had 

Describe the scheme of Pelopidas and his companions. 6. Did this bold undertaking sac 
eeed ? 6. What state made war upon Thebes ? Other states ? 7. What of Epaminondas? 
tlis army i The Spartan force? Who was the Spartan leader? Did the Thebans gain the 
victory? Ch. LV.— 1. Character of Epaminondas ? 2. Were the Thebans grateful to 
him ? 9. Why do the wicked hate a great and good man ? 4. What did the Theban* at- 
tempt? 
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kept the camnuuid of the army longer than the law permitted. Bat 
as his only motive had been to preserve Thebes from ruin, his judges 
ooDcliided to let him live. 

5. Nevertheless, in order to disgrace him as much as possible, he 
was appointed to clean the streets of Thebes. Epaminondas was 
not mortified; for he knew that the Thebans might disgrace them , 
selves by such ingratitude, but could not disgrace him. Be therefore 
set about discharging the duties of his new office, and this irreat and 
victorious general was accordingly seen cleaning away the nlth from 
the streets. 

6. But the war was not yet at an end ; and the Thebans soon 
found that they could not do without Epaminondas. They made 
him throw away his broom, and take the sword again. He was 
placed at the head of the army, with greater power than he had pos- 
sessed before. 

7. So long as Epaminondas was their general, the Thebans were 
the most powerful people of Greece. The last victory that he gained 
was at Mantinea. But it cost the Thebans dear ; for while Epami- 
ncmdas Was fighting in the thickest of the battle, a Spartan soldier 
thrust a javelin into his breast 

8. The Thebans and Spartans fought around the wounded £pami« 
nondas, the latter wishing to put an end to his life, and the former to 
bear him firom the field. The Spartans were driven back, and some 
of his soldiers carried Epaminondas in their arms to his tent. 

9. The javelin remained sticking in the wound, for the surgeons 
declared that he would die the moment that it should be drawn out 
Epaminondas lay in great pain ; but he thought little of his o¥m 
Agony, and was anxious only for the success of his countrymen. 

10. At last a messenger came from the sattle-field, and told him 
that the Spartans were flying, and that Thebes had won a glorious 
victory. ** Then all is well !" said Epaminondas. As he spoke, he 
drew the javelin out of his wound, and instantly expired. 

11. This event took place in the year 363 before the Christian era. 
After the death of Epaminondas, the Thebans were no longer formr 
idable to the rest of tne Greeks. 



CHAPTER LVL-EUROPE CONTINUED. 

Cfrecian Religion or Mythology. 

1. Mt history has now reached the period when the glory of 
Greece was at its height ; and I shall soon have to speak en its de- 
cline. Before doing so« I think it propc^r to give a slight account of 
the religion of the Greeks, and some other interesting particulars. 

S. How did they attempt to disgrace Epaminondas ? Was he mortified ? What did 
be do ? ^. What did <.he Theban* find ? What did thev do ? 7. What of Thebes while 
I^minondas was general ? What was his last victory r How was he wonnded ? 8. By 
l^m was he carried from the field ? What of the javelin ? 9. Describe the death of Epa- 
minondas. 10. When did this happen ? What of the Thebans after the death of F ' 
Mndas * LVI.— 1. At what period was the slorv of Greece at iU height? 
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2. The Greeks'^beiiered that there were three ciasses of deities, th« 
Celestial, the Marbe, and the InfemaL The first, as they fancied, 
dwelt in the sky, the second in the sea, and the third in the drearv le- 
j^ioDS under the earth. Besides these, there were inferior kinds of 
deities, who haunted the woods, or liyed in fountains and streams. 




Jlpotto, 



JupiUr. 



3. The deities whose home was in the sky, were Jupiter, Apollo 
Mars, Mercury, Bacchus, Vulcan, Juno, Minerva, Venus, iSiana, 
Ceres, and Vesta. The greatest of all the gods was Jupiter. When 
it thundered and lightened, the Greeks supposed that Jupiter was 
angry, and was flinging his thunderbolts about. 

4. The Olympic games were instituted by the Greeks, in honor of 
Jupiter. These games were celebrated every four years. They coo 
sisted of races on foot and on horseback, and in chariots^ and of leap- 
ing, wrestling, and boxing. It was considered a very great hon^r mr 
a person to gain a prize at the Olj^mpic games. 

5. Apollo was the son of Jupiter, He was supposed to be the 
driver of the sun, which had four horses harnessed to it, and went 
round the world every day. It was pretty much like ^ modem 
stagecoach, except that it carried no passengers. 

6. Besides being the coachman of the sun, Apollo was likewise the 
god of music and poetry, and of medicine, and all the fine arts. He 
also presided over the famous oracle at Delphos, whither people used 
to come from all parts of the world to find out the events of futurity 

7. Mars was the god of war, and Mercury the god of thieves, and 
Bacchus the god of drunkards, and Vulcan the god of blacksmiths. 
Vulcan seems to have been of the best and most useful of the 

- — • ■ ■ • 

3. In what deities did the Ghreeks beliere ? What were the three classes ? Wh«T« did 
each of them dwell ? What of inferior deities ? 3 Who were the celestial deities? What 
of Jupiter? 4. What of the Olympic games? What of Apollo ? His chariot? 6. Wha» 
more can you tell of Apollo ' 7. What of Afars? Mercury ? Bacchus ? Vulcaa. 
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. i^l^ ^ .■■ ' •'■•*' 

iieat&ai deities, for he Was an ezceU^l^fttUttitik, and worked kaid 
.4(tt his anvil. ' :" 

8. Venus was the eoddess of beauty. Her statues were made in 
the form c^a beautiful woman. She had a son named Cupid, who 
was a mischievious little deity, and used to shoot at people with a 
bow and arrow. 

9. Neptune was the chief of the marine deities. It was supposed 
that he had a huge scailop-ahell for a chariot, and that his horses had 





Kereury. 

Che tails of fishes. Whenever he fode over the waves, a tribe of i 
monsters surrounded his chariot 




WvUan, 



Fhdo, 



S. Whftt of y« 

? 



• ? Cq>y? 9. WlntofNeptrnw? Wb«r« did b« 4w«U ? H^itl 

9 
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10^ Pluto was the deity who pradded in the infernal reg^iona.^ He 
naed to sit on a throne of brimstone, looking yery stem and awful. 
In one hand he held a soeptre, and in the other two keys. Besides 
these gods, the Greeks believed in heroes, who were half gods and 
naif men. Of these, Hercules was yeiy famous for his wonderful 
fests of strength. 

11. Unless I were to write a large book on this one subject it 
would be impossible for me to tell you all about the fanciful gods of 





Hercules, 



Nej/tune, 



ancient Greece, and the stranire, foolish things they are said to haT« 
done by the Greek poets. The only use of such a book would be, to 
show how necessaiy it was that the true Gt)d should reveal himself 
to men, since they could contrive no better religion than these absurd, 
though sometimes amusing febles. 

12. Ridiculous as their deities were, the Greeks honored them with 
magnificent temples. No other edifices ever built by mortsd hands 
have been so beautiful. Some of the churches in our own country 
are now built on the plan of the old Grecian temples. 

13. The Grecian sculptors carved marble statues of their deities. 
These images were so grand, and beautiful, and dignified, that it 
seems as if the artists must have seen such heavenly creatures some- 
where, or else they never could have carved their bkenesses. 



10. Who wu Pinto ? Where did he dwell ? What of him? 13. How did tkt OtMia 
honor their Ikbe godb? What of Templet? 18. What eaa |o« lay of Um OtmIm 



StTROPS. 



CHAPTER LVIL-EUROPE CONTINUED. 

The Chrectati Philosophers. 

l.{ The Greek philosophers were men who pretended to be wiser 
Ihau mankind in generaLj There were a great many of them, who 
lived in various ages. I shall speak of some of the most remarkable, 
in this and the foUowmg chapters. 

2. The philosopher|Thales was bom between six and seven hun- 
dred years before the Christian era. \ In his time there were seven 
philosophers, who were called the Seven Wise men of Grreece ; and 
Thales was considered the wisest of them alL 

3. One night, while this great philosopher was taking a walk, he 
looked upward to contemplate the stars. Being much interested in 
this occupation, he strayed out of his path, and tumbled into a ditch. 
An old woman who lived in his family ran and helped him out, all 
covered with mud. " For the future, Thales," said she, " I advise 
you not to have your head among the stars, while your feet are on 
the earth !" Some people think that the old woman was the wiser 
philosopher of the two. 

4. Another philosopher was named Pittacus. He was the %M 
temperance man on reqord ; for, though there were many sorts of de- 
licious wines in his country, he never drank any thing but water. 

5. The philosopher Bias lived in theyear 617 £. C. Some fisher- 
men once found a golden vase in the^ililp-of a large fish. On the 
vase were engraved these words, — " To the wisest." It wiis there- 
fore sent to Bias, who was thought to be at least as wise as anybody. 

6. But Bias did not care for gold or riches. When his native city 
was taken by the enemy, all the other inhabitants endeavored to hide 
their most valuable property. Bias alone gave himself uo trouble. 
" Riches are but playthings," said he. " My only real treasures are 
my own thoughts." 

7. Epimeoides was a very wonderful philosopher. My readers 
must not put too much faith in the story which I am going to tell 
them, f It is as follows : — One day, when Epimenides was young, his 
father sent him in search of a sheep that was lost After finding the 
sheep, Epimenides entered a cave by the wayside, and sat down, for 
tie was tired, and the sun was very hot In this cave he fell asleep, 
vid slept a good deal longer than he in tend eu. 

8. It was no less than fifty-seven years before he awoke. When 
ae closed bis eyes he was a young man, but he was old and gray 
when he opened them again. He left the cave and went back to the 
town where he had formerly lived. 

9. But his father was long ago dead ; his brother, who had been a 

Cb. LVII.— 1. Who vera the Greek philo«>phen ? S. Who was Thales * Where 
Vas be born "* What of the seren wise men ? How was ThaleajeoDsidered r 8. Relate 
an anecdote of him. 4. What of Pittacns ? 6. When did Bias live ? Tel the story of tbe 
•as*, i. What did Bias think of riches ? 7. TeU the story of Epimenides. 
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child when he went away, was an old man now; and the town waa 
full of houses and people that he had neyer seen before. These 
were certainly very wonderful changes, c<MiBidering that they had all 
happened while Epimenides was taking a nap. 



CHAPTER LVIII. -EUROPE CONTINUED. 

The Chrecian Philosophers continued. 

1. The philosopher Pythagoras believed that when people died, 
their souls migrated into the bodies of animals or birds. He afl&rmed 
that his own soul had once lived in the body of a peacock. 

2. Heraclitus of Ephesus was called the dark philosopher, because 
all his sayings were like riddles. He thought that nothing was wis- 
dom which could be understood by common people. 

3. This wise man considered the world as sucn a wretched place, 
that he never could look at anybody without shedding tears. And at 
last he retired to a cave amon^ the mountains, where he lived <m 
herbs and roots, and was as miserable as his heart could wish. 

4. Democritus, who lived not long after Hereclitus, was quite a 
different sort of philosopher. Instead of shedding tears, he laughed 
so rootinually that his townsmen thought him mad. And, to say the 
truth, I think so too. 

o. The philosopher Anaxagoras believed that the sky was made of 
stones, and that tne sun was a great mass of red-hot iron. This may 
seem very strange ; but in these ancient times the people did not 
know the shape of the earth. 

6. The philosopher Empedocles went and lived near Mount ^tna, 
in Sicily. He was a man of very grave and majestic appearance, and 
everybody knew him, because he used to wear a crown of laurel on 
his head. People generally acknowledged him to be a very wise 
man ; but, not content with this, he wanted to be thought a god. 

7. One day, after he had prepared a great festival, Empedocles dis- 
appeared, and was never seen again. The pecj>le took it for granted 
that he had ascended to heaven. But shortly afterwards, there was 
an eruption of Mount ^tna, and an old shoe was thrown out of the 
crater. On examination, it was found out that this shoe had bcioug- 
ed to Empedocles. It was now easjr to guess at the fate of the fooli^ 
old man. He had thrown himself into the crater of the blazing vol- 
cano, in order that people might think him a god and that he had 
gone to heaven. 

8. Socrates was one of the wisest and best philosophers of Greece. 
Indeed he was so wise and good, that the profligate Athenians could 
not suffer him to live. They therefore compelled him to drink poison. 

Ch. LV m.— I . What did Pythagoru believe ? 3. What of Heraclitus ? 4. What of De- 
mocritiu? How did he differ from Heraclitus? 6. What did Anaxagoras believe' 

6. Where did Empedocles live ? What did he wish to be thought ? 7. What me 

lake to make the peonle think him a god f 8. What of Socrates ? His death ? 
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9. Diogenes was the queerest philosopher of all. He was caHed 
Diogenes the dog, — either because he lived like a dog, or because he 
had a currish habit of snarling at everybod^f . 

10. His doctrine was, that the fewer enjoyments a man had, the 
happier he was likely to be. This Philosopher we^t about barefoot, 
dressed in very shabby clothes, and carrying a bas^, a jug, and a stalT. 
He afterwards got a great tub, which he used to lug about with him 
ail day long, and sleep in it at night. 

1 1. One day, Alexander ihe Great came to see Diogenes, and found 
him mending his tub. It happened that Alexander stood in such a 
manner as to shade Diogenes from the sun, and he felt cold. '^ Dio- 
genes," said Alexander, " you must have a very hard lime of it, living 
m a tub. Can I do anything to better your condition ? '^ **• Nothing, 
except to get out of my simshine/' replied Diogenes, who disdain^ 
to accept any other favor from the greatest monarch in the world. 



CHAPTER LIX.-EUROPE CONTINUED. 

Something more about PhUosophers. About the Chreek 

Poets, 

1. I C0T7LD tell you much more about the Grecian philosophers, 
but I have not room. I must not forget, however, to mention rlaio, 
who was bom 429 years B. C, and was for eight years the pupil of 
Socrates. 

2. This great man, like many other Grecian philosophers, was a 
sort of schoolmaster, and many young men came to be taught by 
him. He delivered his lectures in a grove near Athens, called Acade- 
mus, from which circumstance the word academy has since been ap- 
plied to schools. 

3. So great was his reputation, that the first youiig m£h from vari- 
ous parts of the world came to be his pupils. He hadfvery sublime 
ideas of religion, virtue, and truth ; and ne delivered these with so 
much sweemess and eloquence, tbat||u^ listeners were enchanted. 
The Greeks spoke of him as Plato the Divine. 

4. There were other celebrated philosonhers^ Greece, but I must 
leave them now, and tell you of the poelX Homer, the best poet of 
ancient times, perhaps the best that ever lived, I have already men- 
tioned. When this great man was bom, ho^ Ire laveif or where he 
died, are matters of uncertainty. 

5. The general opinion is, that he lived about the year 900 B. C, 
and was a wandering minstrel, who went about from place to place 
reciting and singing his verses. The Iliad and Odyssey, his two great 

9. What of Diogenes ? His doctrines ? How did be live ? J 1. Tell an anetdote of 
Diogenes. Ch. LIX.— i.When was Plato born ? Whose pupil was he ? 3. What else of 
Plato ' S. Wha* of his ideas, and his mode of expressinc them ? 4. What of Homer? 
t. WImb U H supposed Homer Uved ? How did he live ? ^hat of his poems? 
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poems, wera eomposed in wpamte parts, and, bm for the care of Ly- 
curgas, who had them collected, would doubtless haye been lost. 
They celebrate the actions of heroes and imaginary gods, and are full 
of the deepest interest. 

6. There were a multitude of other poets in Greece, some of whom 
acquired great celebrity. Among these was Anacreon, who wrote 
about loye; Pindar, who composed sublime odes; and Theocritus, 
who sang aboiit shepherds and shepherdesses, who lived in the coun- 
try. There were also many poets who wrote pieces for the stage. 

7. You already know that the Greeks were m many respects yery 
iffnorant, and entertained many absurd notions. They did not know 
tnat the earth is a great globe or ball, that it mms round eyery day, 
and that the sun, moon, and stars are also great worlds moving about 
in the sky. 

8. You would not therefore expect in their poetry to find any useful 
information about geography or astronomy. Yet they lived in a beau- 
tiful country, and their mountains, streams, and valleys were often 
the subiect of their songs. 

9. Their religion, too, though full of absurdity, furnished materals 
for the poets. They described the gods and goddesses as dwelling 
upon the mountains, or skipping along the vallejrs, or gliding amidst 
the waters. Thus every object of nature derived a new interest 
from the vivid fancy of the poets. 

10. To this day the verses of these poets are remembered, and the 
places mentioned by them are often visited by travellers, who look 

. upon them with emotion, on account of the beautiful fictions they 
inspired more than two thousand years ago. 



CHAPTER LX.-EUROPE CONTINUED. 

About the Mode of Life among the Ancient Chreeks. 

1. But we must now leave poets and philosophers, and take a yiew 
of the private life of the ancient Greeks, r The men wore an inner 
garment called a tunic, over which they threw a mantle];^ their shoes 
or sandals were bound under tHeir feet with thongs or ropes. In an- 
cient'times the Greeks went with their heads uncovered, but after- 
wards they used hats which were tied under the chin. 

2. The women always covered their heads with a veil, which came 
down upon th# shoul^iurs. They wore in their hair golden grasshop- 
pers, and ear-rings wire suspended from their ears. The rest of their 

6. What of Anacreon? Pindar? Theocritus? Other poets? 7. What did the Greeks 
not knov ? 8. What of the poetry of the ancient Greeks r 9. What use did the Grecian 
poets make of their mytholosy ? What effect had the poems of the ancient Greeks i Are 
the poems of the ancient Greeks still remembered ? 10. Are the places mentioned in 
these poems rendered more interesting to trarellers of the present time who visit them 
Ch. La.— 1. What did the men wear amons the ancient Greeks ? Their shr «s ? Head> 
dress? 3. Headdress of the wom«ii? What oniamenU did they wear? The rert «f 
their dress? 
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dress consiBted of a white tunic fastened with a broad sash, and de- 
scending in folds down to their heels. 

3. The Greeks usually made four meals a day ; the morning meal, 
which was taken at the rising of the sun ; the next at mid-day; the 
aftemoQn repast, and the supper, which was the principal meal, as it 
was taken after the business of the day. Below I give you pictures 
of some of their vessels for Water, which will show you that some 
articles of their furniture were very beautiful. 




Votes tued by the Or eelu for water* 

4. In the early ages, the food of the Greeks was the fruits of the 
earth, and their drink water ; the flesh of animals was intrpduced at 
a later period. ?This brought on the luxuries of the table/and some 
of the cities of' Greece became renowned for producing excellent 
cooks. The Spartans, as we have before mentioned, ate at public 
tables. Their chief food consisted of black broth. 

5. The poor sometimes fed on grasshoppers, and the extremities of 
ieayes. In general, the Greeks were very fond of flesh. Their usual 
drink was water, either hot or cold, but most commonly the latter, 
which was sometimes cooled with ice. Wines were very generally 
used, and even perfumed wines were introduced at the tables of the 
rich. 

6. Before the Greeks went to an entertainment, they washed and 
anointed themselves; when they arrived, the entertamer took them 
by the hand, or kissed their lips, hands, knees, or feet, as they de- 
served more or less respect. It must be observed concerning the 
guests, that men and women were never invited together. 

7. They sat at meat either quite upright, or leaning a little back- 

8. The mealf of the Greeks? 4. What was the food of the Greeki in early ageif 
What of flesh ? Luxuries of the table ? What of the Spartans ? 6. What of the poor T 
Were the Oreeks fond of meat for food ? What of their drink ? Wine ? 6. What of en- 
tertainments ? Men and women ? 7. How did they sit at table ? How do the people of 
Asia dt at table ? Did the Greeks adopt this Asiatic custom ? What was done before be 
gianiiif to eat 
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wwd ; bai in more degenerate ages, they adopted die cattem eotion 
of reclinioff on beds or couches. As soon as the proTisions were set 
on the table, and before the guests began to eat, a part was offered 
as a sort of first-fruits to the i^s. 

& They had a custom, similar to ours, of drinking healths, not 
3nly to those present, but to their absent friends ; and at eyery name 
they poured a little wine on the ground,* which was called^ libation. 

9. The entertainment being ended, a hymn was sunjg^TO the gods. 
After this, the company was amused with music, dancing, and mim* 
icry, or whatever could tend to excite mirth or cheerfulness. 

10. The houses of the rich were built of stone, and many of them 
were highly ornamented. A large part of the people, howeyer liyed 
in huts made of rough stone laid in clay. 

11. In war, the Greeks fought with various weapons. Some cX 
the soldiers had bows and arrows; some had javelins or spears, 
which they hurled with great force and precision of aim, and some 
had slings, with which they threw stones. They usually carried 
shields for warding off the weai>ons of their enemies. 

12. You must recollect that in these ancient times, gun-powder 
was not known, and muskets and cannon were therefore not in use. 
In battle, the warriors often engaged in close coofiict, foot to foot, and 
breast to breast. The strife was therefore very exciting, and the men 
usually fought with furious courage. 

13. As mankind were very much given to making war upon one 
another, it was the custom in all countries to surround the cities with 
high walls for defence. This practice, indeed, continued for many 
ases, and if you ever go to Europe, you will see that the principad 
cities of France, Germany, and many other countries, are still secured 
in this way. 

14. In modem times, when an army attacks a city it batters down 
the walls with cannon shot, or by undermining them, placing gun- 
powder beneath, and then setting it on fire, but in the olden Umes 
of Greece, the warriors used battering rams, consisting of heavy 
beams with ponderous stones at one^end. These were driven by main 
Btrenffth aeamst the wails, and thus, after many efforts, they were 
demdisheo. 



CHAPTER LXI. -EUROPE CONTINUED. 
Philip of Mctcedon conquers Oreece. 

1. 1 SHALL now resume the history of Greece, at the point where I 
lefl off. The reader will recollect that I had just finished speaking 
of the Theban^ war. 

8. Drinkinc healths ? Libation ? 9. What followed the eating ? 10. What of th« 
habiutiona of the rich? Of the poor? II. What veapont vere used by the Greeks ia 
war? 13. What of gunpowder r How did the warriors engage one another in coiaAiet? 
is. What was the custom regarding cities ? What are to be seen in Europe ? 14. How 
*> tlM mod«ms attack a walled city r How did the ancienU destroy the ii alb of a ci^* 
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2. Not long after the chne of that war, the states of Oreeee becamt 
iDTolved in another, which was generally called the Sacred War. 
The people of Phocis had been sentenced, by the Amphvctionic coun- 
cil, to pay a heavy fine for ploughing a field which oeJODged to the 
temple of Apollo, at Delphos. 

3. Rather than pay the fine, the Phocians resolved to go to war. 
The people of Athens, Sparta, and Achaia assisted the Phocians 
The Thebans, Locrians, and Thessalians took the part of the Am- 
phyctionic council, and Philip, king of Macedon, was solicited to fight 
on the same side. 

4. The kingdom of Macedon is numbered by some historians 
among the states of Greece ; but others consider it a separate coun- 
try. Although it was founded about five hundred years before this 
period, it had never been very powerfiil till Philip mounted the 
throne. 

5. Philip was ambitious and warlike. \ No sooner had he marched 
his army into Greece, than he determined to make himself ruler of 
the whole country. The Greeks were not now so valiant as they 
had been ; and there were no such men as Leonidas, Miltiades, or 
Epaminondas, to lead them to victory. 

- 6* The man that gave Philip more trouble than any other, was 
Demosthenes, an Athenian. He was one of the most eloquent ora- 
tors that ever lived ; and he uttered such terrible orations against 
Philip, that the Athenians were incited to resist him in battle, ft is 
from these orations against the Macedonian king that severe speeches 
have since been called philippics, 

7. But the Athenians were beaten at Cheronea, in the year 338 
before the Christian era. Thenceforward, Philip controlled the af- 
fairs of Greece, till his death. Pe'-haps, after all, he was a better 
ruler than the Greeks could have found among themselves. 

8. But he had many vices, and among the rest, that of drinking to 
excess, j One day, just after he had risen from a banquet, he decided 
a certain law-case unjustly. The losing person cried out, ** I append 
firom Philip drunk, to Philip sober !" And, sure enough, when Philip 
got sober, he decided the other way. • 

9. A poor woman, who had some business with Philip, tried in 
vain to obtain an audience. He put her ofi* firom one day to another, 
saying that he had no leisure to attend to her. " If you have no leisure 
to do justice, vou have no right to be king !" said the woman. Philip 
was struck with the truth of what the woman said, and he became 
more attentive to the duties of a king. 

10. He lived only about two years after he had conquered the 
Greeks. There was a young nobleman named Pausanias, a captain 

Ch. LXL-^2. What of the Sacred war? Caiue of it? S. What itatei fought on the 
ilde of the Phocians? What on the side of the AmphTctionie coaneil? On which 
side did PhU^, kins; of Macedon, fight ? 4. What of Macedon ? Where was it sitoated ? 
When wu it founded ? Which way did Philip's army march from Macedon to Greece ? 
5. What of Philip ? On what did he determine ? What of the Greeks at this time ? 6. 
What of Demosthenes ? What effect had hb oratory on the Athenians ? What is the ori- 
gin of the word ii4ilijpp>e 7 7. Where were they beaten? When did the battle tak* 
place.' Where Is Cheronea? Direction from Thebes ? Athens? Sparta? How loac 
iid Philip rale Greece? 8. What of Philip? Relate some anecdotes of him ? 
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of the giuird« who had been mjared by one of Philip^ relatioiiB. As 
Philip would not punish the offender, Pausanias resolved, that he hhn- 
ieir should die. 

11. On the dav of the marriage of Philip's daughter, the king was 
entering the public theatre, where the nuptial festivities were to be 
celebrated. At this moment Pausanias rushed forth, with his sword 
drawn, and stabbed him to the heart. 

12. The Athenians greatly rejoiced at the news of Philip's death. 
They publicly voted that a golden crown should be given to Pausa- 
nias, as a reward for having murdered him. All the other states d 
iireeoe likewise revolted against the power of Macedon. 



CHAPTER LXIL-EUROPE CONTINUED. 

Conquests of Alexander the Great. 




1. But the new king of Macedon, though only twenty years old 
was well worthy to sit on his father's throne. He was Alexander^ 
afterwards surnamed the Great. Young as he was, he had already 
given proofs of the valor which so soon made him conqueror of the 
world. 

2.( Alexander subdued the Grecian states in the course of one cam- 
paign. He was then declared generalissimo of the Greeks, and un- 



10. What of PansaniaB ? Describe the death of Philip ? 13. What did the Atheaiaat do ? 
Other states ? Ch. LXII. — 1. Who was the new king of Macedon ? Of what had he rirea 
proofs? 3. After what exploit was Alexander declared seneralissimo of the Greeks? wittft 
•f the army which he l^d against Persia ? Which wayls Persia from Macedon ? 
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dertook a war against Persia. The army which he led against that 
country consisted of thirtv-five thousand men. , 

3. He crossed the Hellespont, and marched through Asia Minor, 
towards Persia. Before reaching its borders, he was met by the Per- 
sian king, Darius, who had collected an immense army. Alexander 
defeated him, and killed a hundred and ten thousand of his soldiers. 

4. Darius soon assembled a mightier army than before. He had 
DOW half a million of men. He advanced to battle in the midst of his 
troops, seated on a lofty chariot, which resembled a inoving throne. 
Around him were his lue-guards, all in splendid armor. 

5. But when the Persians saw how boldly the Macedonian horse- 
men advanced, they took to flight. Poor kinp^ Darius was left almost 
alone on his lofty chariot. He had but just time to get on horseback, 
and gallop away from the battle. Shortly afterwards, he was slain by 
two of his own subjects, as I have told you in the history of Peisi^, 

6. After the victory, Alexander marched' to Persepolis, whicfiJ w*^ . 
then the capital of Persia. It was a rich and magnificent city. In 
the royal palace, there was a gigantic statue of Xerxes, but the Ma- 
cedonian soldiers overthrew it, and tumbled it upon the ground. 

7. While he remained at Persepolis, Alexander gave himself up to 
drunkenness and licentious pleasures. One night, at a splendid ban- 
quet, an Athenian lady persuaded the conqueror to set fire to the city. 
It was accordingly burnt to the ground. 

8. When Persia was completely subdued, Alexander invaded In- 
dia, now Hindoetan. One of the kings of that country was named 
Porus. He is said to have been seven feet and a half in height. This 
gigantic king led a great army kgainst Alexander. 

9. Porus was well provided with elephants, which had been 
trained to rush upon the enemy, and trample them down. Alexan- 
der had no elephants, but his usual good fortune did not desert him. 
The army of Porus was routed, and he himself was taken prisoner, 
and loaded with chains. 

10. In this degraded condition, the. Indian king was brought into 
the victor^s tent. Alexander gazed with wonder at the enormous 
stature of Porus. Although so great a conqueror, he was himself 
only of middle size. ** How shall I treat you ?" asked Alexander 
of his prisDQer. '* Like a king !" said Porus. This answer led Alex- 
ander to reflect how he hi mseK should like to be treated, had he been 
in a similar situation ; and he was induced to behave generously to 
Porus. 

S. Wbat Ma and eoantry did the umy eroM to reach Penia ? Who opposed Alexander i 
Bow many of Darioi's army were killed ? 4. Describe the march of DariuB and hii half 
Billion of troopt. 5. What became of Darius ? 6. Where did Alexander go after his vie- 
torv ? Where was Persepolis ? Direction from Athens ? What of the statue of Xerxes ? 
7. What happened at Persepolis ? 8. What country did Alexander next invade i Direc- 
tion ef, India from Greece? Persia?' What of Poms? 9. What animals had Poras » 
his army? Who conouered? What became of Ponu? 10. Describe the meeting b*< 
tween Alexander and Poras. 
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CHAPTER LXIIL— EUROPE CONTINUED. 

Sequel of Alexander's career. 

1. In the early part of his career, AlezaDder had shown many ex- 
cellent and noble traits of character. But he met with such great 
and continual success in all his undertakioffs, that his disposition wai 
ruined by it. ^ He began to consider himself the e^ual of the gods. 

2. Yet so ur was Alexander from being a god, that some of his 
actions were unworthy of a man. One of his worst deeds was the 
murder of Clitu8,>^n old officer who had fought under king Philip.w 
He had once saved Alexander's life in battle ; and on this accoimt he 
was allowed to speak yery freely to him. 

3. One night, after drinking too much wine, Alexander began to 
speak of his own exploits ; and he spoke mofe highly of them than 
old Clitus thouffht they desenred. Accordingly, he told Alexander 
that his fiither Philip had done much greater things than eyer he had 
done. 

4. The monarch was so enraged, that he snatched a spear from one 
of his attendants, and ffave Clitus a mortal wound. But when he 
saw the old man's bloody corpse extended on the floor, he was seia»l 
with horror. He had murdered the preserver of his own life ! 

5. Alexander's remorse, however, did not last long. I He still in- 
sisted OD being a ffod, the son of Jupiter Ammon^ and ^e was mor- 
tally offended witn a philosopher named Callisthenes) because he re^ 
fused to worship him. For no other crime, Callisihenes was put into 
an iron cage, and tormented, till he killed himself in despair. 

6 After Alexander's return from India to Persia, he met with a 
great misfortune. It was the loss of his dearest friend, HephestioDp 
who died of a disease which he had contracted by excessive drink- 
ing.; For three days afterwards, Alexander lay prostrate on the 
ground, and would take no food. 

7. He erected a funeral pile of spices and other precious materials, 
so that it was as costly as a palace would have been. The lifeless 
body of Hei>hestion was placed on the summit. Alexander then set 
fire to the pile, and stood mournfully looking on while the corpse of 
his friend was consumed to ashes. 

8. It would have been well if he had taken warning by the fate of 
Hephestion. But Alexander the Great was destined to owe his de- 
struction to the wine-cup. While drinking at a banquet in Babylon, 
he was suddenly taken sick; and death soon conquered the con- 
queror. 

9. As to the merits of Alexander, I pretty much agree with a cer- 

Cr. LXni.— 1. What of Alexander i What rained hit dinposition ? How did he cen- 
dder himwlf ? 3. What of the actions of Alexander ? Who was Clitos ? S. 4. Give aa 
account of the murder of Clitos. 6. What did Alexander insirt upon beinr called ' Wlnt 
of Caliathenes f 6. What of Hephestion ? What was the cause of his death ? 7. What 
did Alexander do with the body of Hephestion? 8. What caused Alexander's death? 
Where did h^ die? Where is Babylon? Direction from Maeeden? India? 9 T%& 
the stoiy of the pirate. . . 
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fain pirate, whom the MuMoman soldiers onoe took prisooer. Al- 
exander demaaded of tms man by what right he committed his 
robberies. ** I am a robber by the same right that you are a con- 
queror," was the reply. ** The only difference between us is, that I 
have but a few men, and can do but little mischief; while yen have a 
lai^e army, and can do a great deal !" 

10. It must be confessdi that this is the chief difference between 
conquerors and robbers. Yet, when Alexander died, his body was 
deposited in a splendid coffin, at Alexandria, m Effypt, and the Egyp- 
tians paid him divine honors, as if he had been the greatest possible 
bene&ctor to the world. 



CHAPTER LXIV.-^EUROPE CONTINUED. 

Greece invaded by the Oauls. 

1.1 When Alexander lay on his death-bed, his attendants asked to 
whom be would bequeath the empire, which now extended from 
Greece to India, including a great many nations?;) His answer was, 
*• To the most worthy." 

2.(But there appears to have been no yer^ worthy man among 
those whom he left behind him ; and even if there had been, the 
unworthy ones' would not have consented to yield him the whole 
power, r Alexander's empire was therefore divided among thirty- 
three of his chief officers.} 

3. But the most powerful of these officers were determined to have 
more than their share ; (knd in the year 312, before Christ, four of 
them had got possession of the whole. ^ Alexander had then been 
dead eleven years.fAll his children and relatives had been destroyed 
by his ambiuous officers.^ 

4. The Greeks, when they heard of Alexander's death, had at- 
tempted to regain their liberty. But their struggles were unsuccess- 
jBa] ; and the country was reduced to subjection by fCassander) who 
had been general of Alexander's cavalry. Cassander died in a few 
years. (^Thenceforward, the history of Greece tells of nothing but 
crimes and revolutions, and misfortunes.; 

5. In the year 278 before the Christian era, the Gauls invaded 
Greece. They were a barbarous people, who inhabited the countiy 
now called France. Their general's name wasiBreonus) and their 
numbers are^d to have been a hundred and sixty-five thousand men. 

6. Brennus met with hardly any opposition. He marched to Del- 
phoa, intending to steal the treasures that were contained in the fa- 

10. What WM done when Alexander died ? Ch. LZIV^— 1. What was atke^ Alexander 
am hi* death-bed? His reply? 3. How was the empire divided? 3. What took place in 
dM year 313 B. C. ? What of Alexander's children and relatires ? 4. Who put Greece 
■ader mbjeetion ? Who was Cassander ? What of the history of Greece after his death ? 
1. Wben did the Gaols inrade Greece ? Who was their reneral ? What of their army ? 
ih 1^ bere was Delphos ? Direction from Athens ? Sparta? Thebee? What famous tea 
(.le wua at Delplios r 
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moos itemple of Apollo.| ^ A deity, like Apollo, does not want these 
treesores," aaid Bramof. ** I em only a man, and hare great need 
of them." 

7. Aooordin^ly, he led hie barbarians towafds the temple. The 
stately marlile front of the edifice was seen at a short distance before 
them. It was considered the hoiliest spot in Greece. Here was the 
mysterious oracle, from which so many wondeifnl prophecies had 
issued. 

& A wild shout burst from the army of the Oauls, and they wen 
on the point of rushing forward to the temple. But suddenly a yio- 
lent storm arose. The thunder roared, and the wind blew furiously. 
At the same moment a terrible earthquake shook the'ground beneam 
the affrighted Gauls. 

9. A band of Greeks had assembled, to fight in defence of the tem- 
ple?) When they saw the disorder of the barbarians, they attacked 
them, sword in hand. It had grown so dark that the Gauls could 
not distinguish friends from foes. They killed one another, and the 
whole army was destroyed. 

10. Such is the story which the old historians tell abofut this bat- 
tle ; it is doubtless much exaggerated, for some of the particulars ap- 
pear hardly credible. But, at any rate, this was the last gre^t victory 
that the ancient Greeks ever acmeved oyer their enemies. 



CHAPTER LXV.— EUROPE CONTINUED. 

End of Oreeian Independence. 
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1. vThe Greeks had now almost entirely lost their love of liberty, ', 
as well as the other virtues which had formerly distinguished them. 
In proof of this, I will relate the story of Agis, the young king of 
Sparta. ^ 

2. JCing Agis was anxious for the welfare of Sparta, and^e greatly 
desired to restore the ancient laws which Lycur^s had enacted^ But 
the ISpartans iwere now vicious and cowardly. They hated the very 
name of Lycurgus, and resolved not to be governed by his severe 
laws. 

3. They therefore seized the virtuous young king, and dragged him 
to prison. He was condemned to death. The executioner shed tears 
at the moment when he was going to kill him. ** Do not weep for 
ne,'* said Agis ; ^ 1 am happier than my murderers." 

4. A little while after Agis was killed, his mother and grandmother 
came to the prison to see him, for they had not heard of his death. 
They were led into his dungeon ; and tne murderers of Agis immedi- 
ately strangled them both, and threw their dead bodies upon his. 

7. Dcicribe the march towardi the temple. 8. What ailrighted the Graols ? 9. What 
of the Greeks? How were the Gaab destroyed? 10. What may be said of this victorf 
•ver the Gauk ? Ch. LX V.^l. What of the Greeks ? 3. Who was Agis ? What did he 
desire? What of the Spartans? 8. What did they do to Agis? I>osciilM his deal^ 
4. What of tb# mother and grandmother of Agis ? 
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5. Some tune after this horrible erent, the Spartaas had a king 
called Nabis. He was such a cruel monster, that Heaven seemed to 
have made him a king only for the punishment of the people's wick- 
edness. Nabls had ao image in his palace. It resembled his own 
wife, and was very beautiral ; it was likewise clothed with magoifi- 
ceut garments, such as were proper for the queen to wear. But the 
breast and arms of the image were stuck full of sharp iron spikes. 

6. These, however, were hidden by the rich clothes. When kinjg 
Nabis wished to extort money from any person, he invited him to hii 
palace, and led him up to the image. No sooner was the strangef 
within reach, than the image put out its arms and squeezed mm 
close to its breast. 

7. This was done by means of machinery. . The poor man might 
struggle as hard as he pleased ; but he could not possibly get away> 
from the cruel embrace of the statue. There he remained, with the 
iron spikes stickinf^ into his flesh, until his agcmy compelled him to 
give Nabis as much money as he asked for, 

8. When such enormities were committed by the kings of Greece, 
it was time that the country should be governed by other masters. 
My readers will not be sorry to hear that this soon h&ppened. One 
hundred and forty-six"; years before the Christian era, trreece submit- 
ted to the authority of Rome. ^ 

9. Thus I have given you a very brief account of ancient Greece. 
Its history is full of interest, and full of instruction. I hope you will 
hereafter read the whole story, in some larger work than mine. 



CHAPTER LXVL— EUROPE CONTIIfUED. 

Modern History of Gfreece. 

l.CFrom this time forward, the history of Greece is connected with 
that of other nationsj The Greeks had no longer any power, even 
in their own native OTuntry. But they were still respected, on ac- 
count of the poets, and historians, and sculptors, who appeared 
amonff them. 

2. But, in course of time, the genius of the Greeks seemed to have 
deserted them, as well as their ancient valor. They were then 
wholly despised. / I have not space to relate any of the events that 
occurred to them' while they were governed by the Romans. 

3. Between three and four hundred years after the Christian era, 
the Toman dominions were divided into the Eastern and Western 
empires. The capital of the Eastern empire was Constantinople. 
The territory of ancient Greece was included under this government, 
and it was somethnes called the Greek empire. 

5. What of Nabis? Describe the imae«. 6. What did Nabis do vhen he wanted to ea 
tort money out of any one ? 8. When was Greece conquered by the Romans ? Ch. LXVL 
L What of the Greeks ? \Vhy were ihey respected ? 'i. What happened in course of 
tt^l* ; 8. When were the Roman dominions divided ? 
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4. Abore a thoutuid yean elapsed, and nothing hapnpened of such 
importance that it need be told in this brief history. But^ about the 
year 1450, the Turks invaded the Eastern empire of the Romans. 
Greece then fell beneath their power. During almost four centuries, 
the Greeks were treated by the Turks like slaves. 

5. At last, in the year 1821, they rebelled against the tyranny of 
the Turks. A war immediately broke out. It continued a lon^ tune, 
and was carried on with the most shocking cruelty on both sides. 

6. Many people from other countries went to assist the Greeks. 
The ancient renown of Greece made friends of all who were ac- 
quainted with her history. Lord Byrcm, the illustrious English poet, 
lost his life in Greece, for the sake of this famous land. 

7. The Turks are a fierce people, and they resolved not to give up 
the country. The Greeks, on the other hand, determined either to 
drive away their oppressors, or to die. , But they would not have suc- 
ceeded, if England, France, and Russia had not taken their part. 

8. The fleets of these three nations formed a junction off the coast 
of Greece. They were all under ihe command of the English admi- 
ral/Sir Edward dodrington. In October, 1827, they attacked a Tur- 
kish fleet of more than two hundred vessels, in the bay of Navarina 

9. The Turks were entirely beaten, and their vessels were sunk or 
burned. In consequence of their losses in this battle, they were una* 
ble to continue the war. Greece was therefore evacuated by the 
Turks. 

10. But as the Greeks were not considered entirely fit to govern 
themselves, a king was selected for them, by England, France, and 
Russia. The new king was a young man of eighteen, named Otha 
He was placed on the throne in the year 1829. This is the latest r^ 
markable event in the history of Greece. 



CHAPTER LXVII. -EUROPE CONTINUED. 
AbotU Italy as U now is. 

1. Italy is a strip of land on the south of Europe, extending into 
the Mediterranean Sea. It is fancied to have the shape of a boot, 
the island of Sicily lying at the toe. It has a beautiful climate, the 
seasons of spring and summer seeming always to prevaiL 

2. If you were to go to this country, you would be charmed with 
Ihe beauty of the sky, and the balmy softness of the air. You would 



4. What happened about 1400 ? Into whose power did the Greeks then fiillT' How were 
fhey treated? 6. What took place in 1831 f 6 Who assisted the Greeks? Why did 
Greece find so many friends? What of 3yroB? 7. What of the Turks? The Greeks? 
Who took part with Greece ? 8. Who commanded the combined fleet of Enciaiid, France, 
and Russia ? When did they attack the Turks ? 9. What of the Turks? Were they 
obliged to leave Greece ? 10. Who chose a king for the Greeks? What is his name' 
When did he come to the throne? Ch. LXVII.— 1. What is Italy? luisnape? Whets 
is SicUv> Climate of lUly ? a. What of the air and sky in Italy? What of QmpM 
Winer ^^ 



ROME. 
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Map of the Roman Empire. 




^uMfiOfM on the Ifap.— Tell the sitaatioii of the folio wine places from Rome— LTbla ; Anlli 
Numidia; Mauretania* Acaia; Macedonia; Hungary; Cugland; Belgne ; Speui; Cqprk{BT- 
tuition ' Ettxine Se% 
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find fn^pet 80 abundant that yoa could buy a delicious bunch, as laigt 
as you could eat, for a cent ; and il* you wished for wine, you could get 
a liottle for two cents. 




LnhMtamtti ^ modern iita^ 



3. You would find, in short, that Ital^r abounds in pleasant fruiiS, 
and in every species of production required for the comfort of man. 
You would find the people, men, women, and children, living a great 
part of the time in the open air, often singing, and sometimes dancing 
in groups beneath the trees. 

4. But, in the midst of these signs of cheerfulness, you would ob- 
serve a great deal of povert)r, and you would soon discover that many 
of the people are indolent, vicious, and degraded. 

5. In the cities, many of which are large, and filled with thousands 
of people, you may notice costly churches and splendid palaces, many 
of them built of marble. But still every thing around you woold 
bear an aspect of decay, and impress you with the idea that Italy, 
with all its splendor, is an unhappy country. 

6. At Florence, Rome, Naples, and other large cities, you would 
find collections of pictures and statues, which surpass in beauty every 
thing of the kind in the world. These pictures are the works of fa- 
mous artists, who have lived in Italy within the last five hundred 
years. 

7. The statues are the productions of sculptors, who have lived at 
various periods within the last two. thousand years. Some of them, 
indeed, are supposed to have been executed by Grecian artists, who 
lived in the time of Pericles. 

8. But in all Italy there is nothing that wiU excite so much inte- 
rest as the niins of ancient Rome, many of which are still to be seeD 
in the modem city. These, like the ancient remains of Egypt and 

I Fruits ? Other productions ? The people ? 4. What would von discover after «!• 
tmiitiog the people of Italy carefully ? 6. What of the cities? 6. 7. What of pietwes 
vnd statues r 8. What of the ruins of Rome ? 
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Gfeece, would delight yoa with their beaaty, and aitomsh yon by 
dieir grandeur and magnificence. 

9. 'The most remarkable edifice of modem times to be foimd in 
Italy, is the church of St. Peter's at Rome,, the height of which is 
nearly fiye hundred feet. Near this is the Vatican, a famous palace 
inhabited by the pope, who reigns over Roine and the country around, 
like a king. 

10. If you were to go to Naples, you would see at the distance of a 
few miles a &mous mountain called Vesuvius, firom which smoke, 
flame, and torrents of melted lava have periodically issued for e^ea. 
Sometimes whole towns and cities in the neighborhood have been bu- 
ried beneath the burning masses. 

1 1. If you were to go to Sicily, you would find another volcanic 
mountain called Etna, which also pours out, from time to time, im- 
mense volumes of smoke, fire, and lava. Yet on the very sides of 
these mountains the people dwell in thickly settled villages, and here 
you will find rich vineyards, beautiful gardens, and groves of figs, 
oranges, and olives. 

12. Having visited Italy, you will return to America virith many 
wonderful tales to tell of this famous peninsula that lies in the shape 
of a boot in the Mediterranean Sea ; but you will still be contented 
and happy to setde down in your native country, where beggars are 
seldom seen, where poverty and wretchedness are rare, and where 
every thing speaks of prosperity. 

13. You may remember with admiration the desolate ruins oi 
Rome, the marble palaces of Florence and Naples, but you would 
Dot wish to live where even these splendid edifices oppress the heart 
with gloom. You would much rather live among the more cheerful 
and thriving villages and towns of our own country. The truth is 
that Italy has he&n badly governed for ages, and the people have be- 
come indolent and vicious. Let us hope that they will yet become 
more worthy of the beautiful country they inhabit. 



CHAPTER LXVIIL-EUROPE CONTINUED. 
Founding of Rome hy Romulus. Its early Stale. 

1. I SHALL now proceed to tell you the history of Rome, the moat 
celebrated empire of antiqoityl Like the history of all ancient coun* 
tries, it abounds in tales of battle, bloodshed, mjustice, and crime. 
Over such horrid scenes I should be glad to draw a veil ; but these 
things have really happened, and it is the duty of the faithfiil story* 
teller to hide nothing whkh is necessary to give a true, picture of 
what he undertakes to exhibit. 

9. Whftt of St. Peter*!? The Vatiean? The pope? 10. What of VeaaTioi? IL 
What of Etna ? Where b the island of Sicily? 13. With what feellngt would joo r*- 
tnni to America after risiting Italy ? Ch. LZVni.^1. What of the empire of Ramm 
Whalof itahiatorf? 
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Map of Italy* 
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Qucftions on the Map* — Boundaries of ItaW ? Tell the direction of the followii^rpiseo, f|J 
Rome— Africa ; Sicily ; Sardinia ; Saroy ; Naples ; Tuscany ; Switierland ; Malta ; Xwua ; Gl 
Cbage; Turin; Anstna. ] 
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2. The famous city of Rome stands on the rirer Tiber, m Italy. 
Its distance from the sea is about sixteen miles. It is supposed to 
have been founded by Romulus, in the year 752 B. C. Romulus was 
the captain of about three thousand banditti, or outlaws. These men 
built some huts on a hill called the Palatine, and enclosed them with 
a wall. This was the origin of the most famous city the world evei 
saw. 

3. It is said that this wall was so low, that Remus, the brother of 
Romulus, leaped over it. " Do you call this the wall of a city ?" 
srted he, contemptuously. Romulus was so enraged, ^that he struck 
his brother dead ; and this was the first blood that bedewed the walls 
of Rome. 

4. When Romulus and his fellow robbers were comfortably settled 
in their new houses, they found themselves in want of wives. At 
this time, Italy was inhabited by many rude tribes. Among these 
were the Sabines, who lived in the neighborhood of Rome. These 
would not allow their young women to marry the Romans; but Ro- 
mulus contrived a scheme to set wives by force. 

5. He invited the whole Sabine people to witness some games and 
sports. Accordingly, the Sabines came ; and, as they suspected no 
mischief, they brought almost all the marriageable young women 
in the country. 

6. At first, the Sabines were highly delighted with the feats of 
strength and agility, which were performed by the Romans to enter- 
tain them. But, in a little while, Romulus gave a signal ' and all 
his men drew their swords, and rushed among the p -actable 
spectators. 

7. Tbe Sabines were of course taken by surprise, and could make 
no resistance. Each of the Romans caught up the prettiest young 
woman he could find, and carried her away. There was no longer 
any scarcity of wives in Rome. 

8. This outrageous act of violence caused a war between the Ro- 
mans and Sabines. The latter mustered a large army, and would 
probably have exterminated Romulus and his oanditti. But when 
thev were about to engage in battle, the young wives of the Romans 
mshed into the field. 

9. They besought the two hostile parties to make peace. They 
said that whichever side might gam the victory, it would bring 
nothing but sorrow to them ; for, if the Sabines should conquer, their 
husbands must lose their lives ; or if the Romans should win the day, 
Uieir kindred would perish. 

10. Both parties were much moved by these entreaties. The Sa- 
bines saw that the young women had become attached to their hus- 
bands; and therefore it would be a pity to separate them, even if it 
could be done without bloodshed.' Li short, the matter ended peace- 

3. On what river is Rome? How far is it from the sea? When and by whom was it 
founded ? Who was Romulus? What did the outlaws do ? What is the origin of Rome ? 
S. What happened between Romulus and Remus? 4. Of what did Romulus and his men 
feel the want ? What of the Sabines ? 6. Give an account of the carrying off of the 
Sabine women. 8. What did this act cause ? How was the war prevented f 9. What did 
the young wives of the Robavs say ? 10. What effect had their entrtatim? 
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aUy, and an allianee, which jrou know is a friendly trnxf^ wai 

fonned. 

] 1. The fint government of Rome consisted of a king and senate- 
Romulus was chosen kioff, and reigned thirty-seven years. There 
are different accounts of the wav in which his reign terminated. 

12. Some historians pretend that, while Romulus sat in the senate, 
house giving wise instructions in regard to matters of state, the hail 
was suddemy darkened hy an eclinse of the sun. When the sun 
shone out again, the chair of Romulus was perceived to be empty; 
and it was said he had been taken up into heaven. 

13. Others say, that Romulus attempted to make himself a tyranL 
and that therefore the senators pulled him down from his chair of 
state and tore him in pieces. This story appears more probable than 
the former, ^t all events, king Romulus suddenly disappeared, and 
was never seen again in the city which he had ibunded. 



CHAPTER LXIX.-EUBOPE CONTINUED. 

Battle of Horaiii and Curiatii. 

1. The second king of RoQie was v Kama Pompiliu8.| He was i 
wise and good king, and a great lover of peace. • He spent forty-three 
years in making excellent laws, and instructing* the people in agricul- 
ture and other useful arts. 

2. The peaceful Numa was succeeded by Tullus Hostiliua} He 
was a warlike monarch. ^ During his reign the Romans engaged in 
hostilities with the Albans, who inhabited a neighboring city. 

3. It was amed that the war should be decided by a battle be- 
tween three champions on each side. In the army of the Albans 
there were three brothers, each named Cnriatius; and in the Roman 
army there were likewise three by the name of Horatius. 

4. These Horatii and Curiatii were fixed upon as the champions. 
They fought in an open plain ; and on each side stood the ranks of 
armed warriors, with their swords sheathed, anidously watching the 
combat. 

5. At first it seemed as if the Curiatii were going to win the vic- 
tory. It is true they were all three wounded ; but two of the Horatii 
lay dead upon the field. The other Horatius was still unhurt. He 
appeared determined not to perish like his two brothers; for he was 
seen to turn and flee. At the flight of their champion, the Romans 
groaned with shame and despair; for if he should lose the battle, 
they were all to be made slaves. 

6. The three Curiatii pursued the fugitive. But their wounds had 

11. What of the fint gorernment of Rome ? Who wm chosen king, and how long 
iid he reign ? 13. What do some historians pretend ? 18. What do others say ? Chap. 
LXIX .—1. Who was the second king of Rome ? What of him ? 3. What of TaUas Hoe- 
tilios ? 8. How was the war between the Romans and Alhans to be decided ? Who were 
the Horatii and Curiatii ? 4. 6. Describe the war between these combatants. Who Had 
from the battle i 6. What did the three CuriaUi do ? What of Horatiot ? 
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rendered them feeble. They staggered along, one behind the other, 
8o that the^ were separated by considerable distances. This was 
what Horatius desired. Though he could not have beaten all three 
together, he was more than a match for them singly. . 

7. He now turned fiercely upon the foremost, and slew him. Then 
he encountered the second, and smote him dead in a moment. The 
third met with the same fate. The Alban army now turned pale, 
and dropped their weapons on the field ; for they had lost their free- 
dom. 

The exulting Romans greeted Horatius with shouts of triumph. 
He retumed towards Rome amid a throng of his countrymen, all of 
whom hailed him as their benefactor. But as he entered the city, he 
met a young woman wringing her hands in an agony of ^rief. This 
was his sister. She was in love with one of the Curiatii, and when 
she saw Horatius, she shrieked aloud, and reproached him bittedy for 
having slain her lover. 

9. The victor still held the bloody sword with which he had killed 
the three Alban champions. His heart was^ still fierce with the 
frenzy of the combat He could not bear that his sister should be- 
wail one of the dead enemies, instead of her two dead brothers ; nor 
that she should darken his triumph with her reproaches. Accordingly, 
in the frenzjr of the moment, he stabbed her to the heart. 

10. Horatius was condemned. to die for dxis dreadful crime; but he 
was afterwards pardoued, because his valor had won fcnr Rome such 
a great deliverance. But the disgrace of his guilt was &x more than 
the honor of his victory. 



CHAPTER LXX.— EUROPE CONTIITUED. 

From the Reign of Ancus MartitiSy tUl the Expulsion of 
the Kings. 

1. After the death of TuUus Hostilius, the Romans elected Ancus 
Martius to be king. He was succeeded by Tar^uin the Elder, whose 
&ther had been a rich merchant. The next king was Servius Tul- 
lius. When Servius had reigned forty-four years, he was murdered 
by Tarquin, his son-in-law, who was ambitious of being king. 

2. Tullia, the wife of Tarquin and daughter of Servius, rejoiced at 
her father's death, for she wished to be queen. She rode out in her 
chariot in order to congratulate her wicked husband. In one of the 
streets throu£:h which the chariot was to pass, lay the dead body of 
the poor old Kin^. The coachman saw it, and was desirous of turn- 
ing back. " Drive on !" cried the wicked Tullia. 

7. Whftt was the fate of the Curiatii? 8. Hov vas Horatius ereeted ? What of U* 
iiator ? 9. Why did Horatius kill her ? 10. What of Horatius ? Why was he pardoned? 
Ch. LXX.— 1. Who was kitiK after Tullus Hostilius ? Who next? Who kiU«d 8«tw 
viwTullns? 3. 3. What of Tullia? Describe her wicked act. 
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8. The coachman did bo; and as the street was too namnr to per 
mit him to turn out, the chariot passed directly over the murdered 
king. But TuUia rode on without remorse, slthough the wheds 
were stained with her father's blood. 

4. Her husband now ascended the throne, and was called Tarquin 
the Proud. The Romans abhorred him, for he was a hateful tyrant 
Several almost incredible stories are told respecting his reign. 

5. One day, it is said, that a woman of sins^ular aspect entered the 
king's presence, bringing nine large books in her arms. No one knew 
whence she came, nor what was contained in her books. She re- 
quested the king to buy them. But the price was so high, that Tar- 
quin refused ; especially as he did not Imow what the books were 
about 

6. The unknown woman went away and burnt three of her books. 
She then came back, and again offered the remaining ones to Tar- 
ouin. But she demanded as much money for the six as she had be- 
fore asked for the whole nine ; and Tarqum of course refused to boy 
them. 

7. The woman went away a second time. But shortly afterwards 
she was a«piin seen entering the palace. She had now only three 
Tolumes left ; and these she offered to the king at the same price 
which she had before asked for the whole nine. 

8. There was something so strange and mysterious in all this, that 
Tarquin concluded to give the woman her pnce. She put the three 
Tolumes into his hands, and immediately disappeared. 

9. The books were found to be the oracles of a sibyl, or prophetess. 
They were therefore looked upon with superstitious reverence, and 
were preserved in Rome during many ages ; and in all difficult and 
perplexing cases, the rulers looked into these old volumes, and r«id, 
as they supposed, the secrets of their country's hie. 

10. The above story is probably a fable. So also is that of the dis- 
covery df a man's head, while the workmen were digsrinff the foun- 
dation of the temple of Jupiter. Yet the Romans firmly beliered 
that a human head was found there under the earth, and that it 
looked as fresh as if just cut off. 

11. When Tarquin the Proud had reigned more than twenty years, 
he and his £imily were driven out of Rome by the people. This 
event was brought about by the wickedness of his son Sextus, whose 
conduct had caused a noble Roman lady to commit suicide. Hec 
name was Lucretia. 

12. The expulsion of the Tarquins took place in the year 509 be- 
fore the Christian era. The Romans never had another king.) Be- 
sides the senate, the government novv consisted of two magistrates 
called consuls, who were chosen every year. ' Brutus and Coilatinns 
were the first. 

13. Brutus gave a terrible example of his justice and patriotism. 

4. What VM Tarquin call^ ? What of him? 6. 6. 7. 8. 9. What strange atonr can 
joa tell of him ? 10. What of a man*t head ? 11. How long did Tarquin reign ? What 
of him and his family ? What of Sextus ? 13. What took place 009 B. C. ? How low 
flrom Uie foundins: of Kome to the death of her last king .' What of the goremmcnt of 
Acme after the Tarquins ? Who were the first consuls? 18. Wlut act did Brutus perlbnnf 
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fiBt two 80118 had engaged in a oonspiraqr to make Taiqnln kinff 
again. Brutus, who was a judge when thev were brought to trial, 
condemned them both to death, and haa them executed in his 
presence. 



CHAPTER LXXI.— EUROPE CONTINUED. t 
The Story of Coriolanus. 

1. Acts of heroism were common among the Romans, hi those 
days. A youDg man, named Mutius Scssvola, eaiaed great credit for 
his fortitude. Qe had been taken prisoner by the troops of the king 
of £tniria, or Tuscanjr, who was at war with Rome. Porsenna 
threatened to torture mm, unless he would betray the plans of the 
Roman general. 

2. A fire was burning close beside the prisoner. He immediately 
put his hand into the midst of the flames, and held it there till it was 
onrnt off. By this act, he showed Porsenna that no tortures could 
induce him to tum traitor. 

3. Almost from the first foundation of Rome, the inhabitants had 
been divided into two classes; one called patricians, and the other 
plebeians. The senate and most of the rich men were included 
amooff the patricians. The consuls were also chosen from this class. 

4. Thus the patricians had nearly all the power in their hands. 
This caused frequent quarrels between them and the common people^ 
or plebeians. But at length it was ordained that five magistrates, 
called tribunes, should be annually chosen by the plebeians. 

5. These tribunes took away a great deal of power from the patri- 
cians, and were therefore hated by them. Conolanus, a valiant, but 
proud patrician, endeavored to have the office of the tribtmes abolish- 
ed. But they were more powerful than he, and succeeded in procur- 
ing his banishment. 

6. Coridanus left the city, and went to the territories of the Volsci, 
who were bitter enemies of the Romans. There he gathered a lam 
army, and advanced to besiege Rome. His countrvmen were greatly 
alarmed when they heard that the banished Conolanus was return- 
ing so soon, and in so terrible a manner. 

7. They therefore sent an embassy to meet him, consisting of the 
oldest senators. But these venerable men could make no impression 
on Coriolanus. Next came an embassy of priests ; but they met with 
no better success. 

8. Coriolanus still marched onward, and pitched his tent within a 
short distance of the Roman walls. He was gazing towards the city 

Ch. LZXL— 1. 2. Relate the anecdote of Matint ScaSTola. S. What two elasfet wen * 
then in Rome P What of the class of the patricians? Who were the plebeians? 4. 
What caused quarrels between the patricians and plebeians ? From which class were the 
toibuBM chosen ? ft. What of the trihuues ? 

11 
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■nd piamMng an attaek for the next day, when a third embaasf a|^ 
pearad. It was a moamfiil processioa of Roinan hulies. 

9. At their head walked Vetuna, who was the mother of Coriola- 
Dus; and Yerffilia, his wife, was also there, leading his children by 
the hand. When they drew near, his mother knelt down at his feet, 
and besoujght him not to be the ruin of his native city. 

10. Coriolanus strove to resist her entreaties, as he had resisted' 
those of the senators and priests. But though his heart had been 
proud and stubbom against them, it was not so against his mother. 

11. **Mother,'' cried he, **I yield! You have saved Rome, but 
you have destroyed your son !" And so it proved ; for the Volsci 
were enraged at his retreat from Rome, and they murdered him at 
Antium. 



CHAPTER LXXIL-EUROPE CONTINUED. 

Rome invaded hy the Gatds. The first Punic Wear. 

1. In process of time, the Roman government underwent various 
changes. The will of the plebeians had far greater influence than the 
will of the patricians. The consequence was, that the prosperity of 
Rome increased at home and abroad. 

2. But in the year 385 before Christ, a great calamity befell the 
city. It was taken by an army of Gauls, inhabitants of the country 
now called France. When Brennus, their general, had entered Rome, 
hemarched with his soldiers to the senate-house. 

3. There he beheld an assemblage of gray-bearded senators, seated 
in a noble hall, in chairs of ivory. Each held an ivory staff in his 
hand. These brave old men, though they could make no resistance, 
considered it beneath their dignity to run away from the invaders. 

4. The. Gauls were awe-struck by their venerable aspect. But 
finally, one of the soldiers, being ruder than his companions, took 
nold of the long gray beard of an aged senator, and pulled it The 
old eentleman, whose name was Fapyrius, was so offended at this 
insult, that he uplifted his ivory staff, and hit the soldier a blow oa 
the head. 

5. But that blow cost Rome dear. The Gauls immediately mas- 
sacred Fapyrius and the other senators, and set fire to the city ; and 
almost the whole of it was reduced to ashes. You must bear in mind 
that» at this time, Rome had become an immense city. It contained 
many magnificent edifices; the most splendid of these was called the 
Capitol ; this was not taken by the Gauls. 

6. All the bravest of the Romans assembled there, and resolved to 
' defend it to the last. Yet the enemy had nearly got possession of it 

e. 7. 8. 9. 10. Tell the story of Coriolanu*. 11. What wu his fate ? Ch. LXXII.— 
1. Of what was the prosperity of Rome the consequence? 3. What befell the city 88S 
B. C. ? What of Brennus ? S. 4. What happened in the senate-house ? 6. What of th* 
•Im of Borne at this time ? What of the eapitol ? «. How was the capitol saT«d ? 
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B the night Bat as they were creeping towwds the gate, they 
awoke a laige flock of geese; and their cackliag alanned the 
seatinels. 

7. In consequence of this fortunate event, a goose was thenceforth 
considered a very praiseworthy and honorabljB fowl t>y the Romans. 
I am not sure but what they thought it a sin to have roast goose for 
dinner. 

8. The Grauls were driven out of Rome, and were soon vanquished 
bv Camillus, a brave and patriotic Roman. It is said that not a sin- 
gle man of them got back to their own country, to tell the fate of his 
companions. 

9. The Romans were almost continually at war. Their valor and 
discipline generally rendered them successful ; but sometimes they 
met with misfortunes. In a war with the Samnites, a Roman army 
was captured, and forced to pass under the yoke, which was a sign 
of subjection. This was the highest possible ignominy. 

10. But at length all the other states and kingdoms of Italy were 
reduced under the Roman power. Afterwards, the most formidable 
enemy of Rome was Carthage. This was a powerful city on the 
African coast, near where Tunis now stands. It was situated nearly 
south of Rome, across the Mediterranean Sea, at the distance of 
about four hundred miles. 

1 1. The wars between Rome and Carthage were called Funic wars. 
The first began in the year 264. before Christ, and lasted twenty-three 
years. Many battles were fought on land, and some by sea. 

12. The Carthaginians were a cruel people. Whenever their gene- 
rals lost a battle, they were crucified. Kegulus, a Roman general 
was taken by them, and underwent horrible torments. They cut off 
his eyelids, and then exposed his naked ey^ to the burning sun. He 
was afterwards put into a barrel, the inner sides of which were set 
with iron spikes. 

13. A peace was at last concluded between Rome and Carthage. 
The lioors d the temple of Janus, at Rome, had not been shut for 
five hundred years ; for they always stood open while the Romans 
were at war. But now they were dosed and barred ; for Rome was 
at peace with dl the worlcL 

S. Who eoa<iiiered the Gftnb? 9. What of the Romaai? What of the war irith the 
Sanmites ? 10. What of the kingdoms of Itely ? Where was Carthage ? How far was it 
from Rome ? U. When did the first Pnnie war begin ? How long did it last f l*i. ^Yhat 
•f the Carthaginians ? What of Regulns ? IS. What of the temple of Jamu ? How long 
bad the doors been open ? Why were they now elesed ? When was the temple of Jibw 
«M? Whearii«ft? ^ 
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CHAPTER LXXIIL-EUROPE CONTINUED. 

Secofid and third Punic Wars. 




Hannibal and ki$ ammy erot$ing the Mp§, 

1. The doors of the temple of Jaaus were sood flung^ wide opeo 
tg^in ; for a war broke out between the Romans and a tribe of Gauls. 
It ended in the conquest of the latter. 

2. In the year 218 before the Christian era, another war with Car- 
thage began. This was called the second Punic war. The Cartha- 
ginians were commanded by Haunibal, who proved himself one of 
the greatest generals that ever lived. 

3. Haunibal transported his army across the Mediterranean Sea, to 
Spain, and thence marched toward Italy. In his progress it was ne- 
cessary that he should cross the Alps. The summits of these moun- 
tains are many thousand feet in height, and were covered with ice and 
snow ; in some places Hannibal had to cut a passage through the 
solid rock. 

4. After crossing these mountains, several battles were won by the 
Carthaginians. At Ifiogth the two Roman consuls, with a lar^ army, 
encountered Hannibal and his soldiers at Canns. Here thellomans 
were defeated with dreadful slaughter. One of the consuls fled ; the 
other was slain, and forty thousand n en were left dead on the field. 

5. Rome had now no army to prott.'Ct it. If Hannibal had marched 
thither immediately, it is probable that he might have taken the city 
But he delayed too long, and the Romans made preparation to defend 
themselves. 

Ch. LXXIII.— 1. Wliat war now broke out ? ^^h!ch side wa« victorious ? 2. Whei 
did the second Punic war begin ? Who led the Carthagiu jaus ? 3 What did Hannibal do ? 
How did Ills army cross the Alps ? 4. Describe the battle of Camue. tt. What of Rome at 
thktime? 
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6. Hannibal* nerer won snch another victory as that at Oannte, for 
the Romans soon enlisted new armies, and /ought more successfully 
than before. Scipio, their best general, sailed over to Africa, in order 
to attack Carthage. Hannibal immediately followed him. 

7. A battle was fought between him and Scipio at Zama. The 
Carthaginians had a multitude of elephants. These animals were 
wounded by the Roman darts, and the pain made them rush through 
the field, trampling down whole ranks of MannibaPs army. 

8. The Carthagmians were entirely defeated, and Ha^jiibal himself 
barely escaped amid the rout and confusion. This battle put an end 
to the second Punic war. 

9. But a third war between Rome and Carthage broke out in about 
fifty years. The Romans were commanded by another Scipio, who 
was as valiant as his namesake, but the Carthaginians had no longer 
a Hannibal. 

10. This third Funic war ended in the destruction of Carthage. 
The city was set on fire, and continued to bum during seventeen days. 
Many of the citizens threw themselves into the flames, and perished. 
This happened in the year 137 before the Christain era. 

1 1. Scipio returned to Rome, and was rewarded with a triumph. 
As this was the highest honor that a Roman eeneral could attain, and 
as such triumphs were often eiven to successful commanders, I will 
teU my readers, in the next chapter, what Scipio's triumph was. 



CHAPTER LXXIV.-EUROPE CONTINUED. 

Scipufs Triumph. 

1. Scmo, on his return from Carthage, stopped at the Campus 
Martins, which was a plain on the outside of Rome. From thence 
he was escorted into the city by a grand processimi. 

2. First came a band d* musicians, playing their loudest strains ^n 
all sorts of instruments. Then followed a drove of oxen, which were 
to be sacrificed in the temples of the gods. Their horns were gilded, 
and garlands were wreathed around their heads. 

3. Next came a tram of cars, heavily laden with the rich spoils that 
had been taken at Carthage. There was gold and silver in abun- 
dance, and statues, pictures, and magnificent garments. The brilliant 
armor of the vanquished army was likewise piled upon the cars. 

4. Then were seen some elephants, treading along like moving 
hills. These huge animals were trained to war, and were able to 
carry a whole company of soldiers on their backs. 

6. What of Seipio ? Who followed him ? 7. Where wm a betde fonght? What of el»- 
Bhants ? S. Which tide were defeated ? What of Hannibal ? 9. Who led the Romaat in 
the third Panic war? What of the Carthaginians? 10. When was Carthage bomt? IL 
How Scipio rewarded ? Ch. LXXIV.— 1. Where was the Campus Martins? What of 
the procuasion? l. What came first? What was done with the oxen? S. Witb what 
were uie caik laden ? 4. What of elephants ? 

!!• 
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5. Next appeared a melancholy troop of the vanquished Cartha- 
ginians. Their chains Nclanked as they walked heavily onward. 
Amon^ them were all the principal men of Carthage, and they droop 
ed their heads in shame and sorrow, regretting that they had no- 
perished in the flames of their city. 

6. Behind the sad troop came another loud band of music, drown 
mg the groans of the captives with the uproar of a hundred instru 
ments. There were likewise dancers, whose garb made them appeal 
like monstew, neither beasts nor men. These wore crowns of gold. 

7. Then came a splendid chariot, adorned with ivory, and drawn 
by four white horses all abreast. In this chariot stood the triumphant 
8cipio, dressed in a purple robe, which was covered with gold em- 
broidery. His face was painted with vermilion, and he had a crown 
of laurel on his head. 

8. A golden ball hung at his breast ; and in his right hand he held 
an ivory sceptre, with a golden eagle at the top. But in the same 
chariot stood a slave, who k^pt whispering to Scipio, *' Remember 
that thou art but a man I " Aiid these words seenied to sadden Sci- 
pio's triumph. 

9. Around the chariot was a ^eat throng of Scipio's relatives, and 
other citizens, all clothed in white. Next came the consuls and all 
the members of the Roman senate, in their robes of ceremony. 

10. Last in the procession marched the victorious army. Their 
helmets were wreathed with laurel. The standard-bearers carried 
eagles of gold and silver, instead of banners. As they moved onward, 
they sang hymns in praise of Scipio's valor, and all the Roman citi- 
zens joined their voices in the chorus. In this manner, the procession 
passed through the streets of Rome and entered the doors of the 
capitol. 



CHAPTER LXXV.-EUROPE CONTINUED. 

SyUa and Marius. 

1. The Romans still continued to make conquests. Not Ions after 
die ruin of Carthage, the whole of Spain became a province of Rome. 
There was likewise a war with Numidia, a country of Africa, now 
called Algiers. Jugurtha, the Numidian king, was brought prisoner 
to Rome, and starved to death in a dungeon. 

2. There was aflerwards a Social war, beginning in the year 
91 before Christ This war was called Social, because it was 
between the Romans and the neighboring states of Italy, who 

A. Deseribe the appearance of the captive Carthaeinians. < In what battle were they 
taken prisoners ? 6. What of Musicians and dancersf 7. Hov did Seipio appear f Whai 
did the slave ^isper in his ear ? What was the effect of what be said ? 9. What fol- 
lowed the charijt r 10. Describe the victorious army. 7 Where did the procession stop ^ 
Ch. LXXV.— 1. What of the Romans ? What of Spain > Where was Numidia ? Direc 
tic n from Rome ? Carthage ? What of it? lU king ? 2. When did the social war begin i 
How many men were killed in this war ? Who was Mithridates ? Where was Pontoa i 
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Had been their friends and allies. Three hundred thousand men 
were killed on both sides. Then there was a war with Mithridates, 
the powerful king of Fontus, in Asia Minor. He was not entirely 
vanquished till forty years afterwards. 

3. In the course of all this fighting, two Roman commanders ac- 
quired great renown. One was named Marius, and the other Sylla. 
Marias j«ras a rude and daring soldier, knowing nothing but how to 
fight.> Sylla was likewise a good soldier, but also a person of great 
elegahce and polished manners. 

4. These two generals became so great and powerful, that each 
was envious of the other. They therefore began a civil war, in 
which Romans fought against Romans. I will relate an incident in 
order to show the horrors of this war. 

5. One of Sylla's soldiers had killed another that fought for Ma- 
rias. He began to strip him of his armor; but on taking off the 
helmet which had^oncealed the dead man's face, he saw that it was 
his own brother. '.The wretched survivor placed the body on a fu- 
neral pile, and then killed himself. - 

6. In the outset of the struggle with Sylla, Marius was beaten; 
but he afterwards gained possession of Rome. He now resolved to 
put to death every person that was not friendly to his cause. Sena- 
tors and other distinguished men were publicly murdered. Dead bo- 
dies were seen everywhere about the streets. 

7e But Marius could not escape the misery which his wickedness 
deserved. He was so tortured by remorse, that he contracted a habit 
of drinking inmioderately. This brought on a fever, of which he died. 

8. After the death of this wicked man, Sylla returned to Rome at 
the head of a large army. He declared himself dictator ; and his 
word then became the sole law of Rome. Like Marius, he deter- 
mined to massacre all his enemies. As fast as they were killed, their 
bloody heads were brought to them. 

9. When Sylla had shed as much blood as he desired, he suddenly 
resigned his power. Everybody was surprised at this, but nobody 
lamented it ; nor were there any mourners when this cruel and wick- 
ed man died, which happened soon after. 



CHAPTER LXXVL— EUROPE CONTINUED. 

Oneius Pompey and Julius CcBscar. 

]. If the Roman people had loved liberty as well as they once did, 
diey never would have borne the tyranny of Sylla and Marius. But 
they had become addicted to luxury, by the riches which they had 
acquired from their conquests in allparts of the world. 

a. WlMt of the Roman commandeni? Marios ? Sylla ? 4. Wliat war brake oat ia 
Rome ? 5. Relate a horrid incident in this war. 6. \\\aX did Mariiu do ? 7. What wat 
hit fate ? 8. What did SvUa do i Give an account of his proceedings. 9. What act of 
Sirlla'a mmriMd everybody ' Ch. LXXVI -1. What of the Roman people ? 
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. 2. Owing to thdr ecntioiial wan, they had also accustomed then 
•elyes to consider successful warriors as the greatest men on earth 
Soldiers must obey their leaders, without asking why or wherefore 
and al] the Roman people felt like soldiers. Thus the very sami 
causes which rendered the Romans so invincible to their enemies 
made them liable to be enslaved by any great general who should be 
ambitious of enslaving them. And such a general soon appeared. 

3. After the death of Sylla and Marius, the two most valiani p^^ 
distinguished warriors were Pompey and Cssar. Pompey was tb 
eldest. He had ^own famous by vanquishing Mithridates, and by 
many other victones. He had conquered fifteen kingdoms, and takeo 
eight hundred cities. 

4. The name of this illustrious leader's rival was Julius C»sar. He 
was the most beautiful person in Rome. He had fought in Gaul, 
Germany, and Britain, and had overcome three miUions of men, and 
killed one million. His soldiers idolized him. 

5. At last, like Sylla and Marius, these two generals became so 
great and powerful, that the world was no longer wide enough fan 
them both. They each collected great armies in which all the Ro- 
man soldiers were enlisted, on one side or the other. 

6. They encountered each other at Pharsalia, in Macedon. The 
best part of Pompey's army consisted of a multitude of the young 
Roman nobility. These youths had very handsome faces ; and it 
was chiefly owmg to this circumstance that Pompey lost the victory. 

7. Caesar ordered his rough and weather-beaten soldiers to aim 
their blows right at the faces of their enemies. The latter were so 
afraid that their beauty would be spoiled, that they immediately 
tamed and fled. A complete victory was gained by Csesar. 

8. Pompey made his escape into Egypt, but was there murdered. 
His head was cut off and brought to Ciesar, who turned aside his 
eyesi from the bloody spectacle, and wept to think that so mighty a 
warrior had met wim so sad a fate. 



CHAPTER LXXVIL— EUROPE CONTINUED. 

CcBsar usurps the Supreme Power. 

1. When the Roman senate heard of Cesar's victory, they pro- 
claimed a solemn thanksgiving to the sods. Supreme power was 
granted him for life, with the title of mctator. His person was de- 
clared sacred and inviolable. 

2. His statue was placed among those of gods and heroes, in the 




Cy'sarmyf 7. JSv vhat means did uaosar vanquun the loiioven oi rompeyr s. Whu 
coiue of Pompey i Why did Caesar wnep at his denth. Ch. LXXVU.— 1. What dM 
0m Romans do alUr Casar^ yictory ? S. What of Caesar's statue ? 
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eapitol. It stood next to that of Jupiter, and bore this impious in- 
scription, — " The statue of Cjesar the demi-god." This proves that 
the Romans were already slaves, when they thus deified a mortal man. 

3. Caesar had now but one other wish to gratify. He desired to bear 
the name of king. He endeavored to gain the good-will of the- sol- 
diers and people, in order that they might gratify his ambition. For 
this purpose he spent immense sums in entertainments and magnifi- 
cent spectacles. 

4. On one occasion, he made a feast fdr the whole Roman people. 
Twenty-two thousand tables were set out in the streets of Rome. 
All sorts of delicious food and drink were heaped upon them. The 
meanest beggar was at liberty to sit down and eat his fill. 

5. Most of the Romans had now lost the noble spirit which had 
animated their forefathers. They were willing to be governed by any 
man who would feed them with delicacies, and amuse them with 
splendid shows, as Caesar did. It must be owned, also, that Caesar 
had many noble and amiable qualities. ^ 

6. The people therefore had a fondness for their tyrant They 
loved to behold him, at the public spectacles and entertainments, sit- 
ting in a gilded chair of state, with a golden crown upon his head. 
Had he asked it, they were even ready to fall down and worship him. 

7. But there were a few Romans of the old stamp who loved lib- 
erty for its own sake. There were others, also, who hated Caesar 
because he had wronged them, or because he was more powerful 
than they. These two sorts of persons formed a conspiracy to ikill him. 

8. The two chief conspirators were Brutus and Cassius. Brutus 
was a dear lover of liberty, and a true friend of Rome. He also loved 
Caesar, and was beloved by him. But he resolved to assist in slay- 
mg him io order that his country might be free. 

9. Cassius formed the same resolution ; %ut it was chiefly becauat 
ne hated Caesar. Sixty other senators were engaged in the plot. 
Most conspirators endeavor to do their work in secrecy and at mid- 
night. But the blood of Caesar was to be shed in broad daylight, and 
in the great hall of the senate-house. 



CHAPTER LXXVIIL-EUROPE CONTINUED. 

Assassination, of Julius CkBsar. 

1. Oh the fatal morning, Caesar set forth from his mansion. Ther« 
was a great throng of flatterers and false friends around him. As he 
came down the steps of the portal, a gray-bearded philosopher pressed 
through the crowd and put a paper into his hand. It contamed an 

S. What did this mat conqueror now desire ? What did he do to obtain his wish f 
4. Describe the feastf 5. State of the Romans ? 6. What did they like to see ? 7. Who 
formed a conspimcv to kill Caesar ? 8. Who were Brutus and Cassias ? Whv did they 
each determine to kill Cesar ? 9. How was the conspiracy carried on ? C«. LXXVIIl. 
—1. Describe Csesar's departure from his hoos* i What happened as he came down tke 
rt«pe' 
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account dt th« whole plot, If Caesar had read it, it would haTe cost 
all the conspirators their lives, and have saved his own life. But he 
gave it to one of his secretaries, and walked onward. 

2. As Csesar passed through ihe streets of Rome, he looked round 
at the crowd of obsequious senators, and listened to the shouts of the 
multitude. He felt that he was the most exalted man in all the 
world. But his heart was not at ease ; for he also felt that he had 
i iislayed his country. 

3. The proud procession ascended the steps of the senate house 
ttiid passed into the hall. Along the sides of this hall were ranged 
statues ol' many famous Romans, and among them stood the marble 
iinage of Fompey, whose bloody head had been brought to Csesar. 
Just as Cssar was passing in front of Pompey's statue, Metellus 
Cimber, one of the conspirators, knelt down ^d took hold of his robe. 
This was the signal for the attack. 

4. Casca, who was behind Csesar, drew a dagger and stabbed him 
in the shoulder. " Wretch ! what doesi thou ?" cried Csesar, 
snatching the weapon. The other conspirators now rushed upon 
him. But he defended himself with the valor he had shown in a 
hundred battles. 

5. At lene^th Brutus pressed forward and struck him with his 
dagger. When Csesar saw that the hand of his dear friend was 
raised against his life, he made no more resistance. " And thou too 
Brutus !" he said, with one reproachful look. 

6. Then covering his head with his mantle, that his enemies 
might not behold the death-pang in his face, he fell down at the 
pedestal of Pompey's statue. The marble countenance of the statue 
seemed to look down upon him, and Pompey was avenged. 

7. The conspirators dipped their weapons m the blood that flowed 
upon the pavement Bwitus raised his dagger aloft, and called to 
Cicero, the illustrious orator and patriot. " Rejoice, father of our 
country !'* he exclaimed, pointing to the prostrate form of Csesar, " for 
Rome is free !" ; 

8. But alas ! when the souls of a whole people are enslaved, it is 
not the death of any single man that can set them free. And thus, as 
my readers will perceive, the mighty victim died in vain. 



CHAPTER LXXIX^-EUROPE CONTINUED. 

Consequences of Ccbsafs Death. 

1. The death of Csesar took place forty- three years before the 
Christian era. The affairs of Rome were thrown into great confusion 

2. ^Vhat did he see on looking around him? How did he feel ? 3. Where did the pro- 
ceseion march? What were ranged around the hall? What happened as Csesar was 
passing the statue of Pompey? 4. Who first stabbed him ? How did he defend hi'nsclf? 
6. Who gave Caesar the second blow ? How did he receive it ? 6. Describe his death I 
1. WhHt did Hrutus and the conspirators now do ? 8. Why did Csesar die in vain? Ch 
LXXIX.— 1. When did Caesar's death take place? What of Rome? The firiendi ol 
C»sar? 
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by it Ciesar's frieDds foiind no great difficulty in peTiaading the 
people that he had been unjustly murdered. 

2. Brutus, Cassius, and the other conspirators were compelled to 
flee from the city. Three men then usurped the government, and 
were called triumvirs, or a triumvirate. Their names were Mark 
Antony, Lepidus, and Octavius. The latter was Caesar's nephew, 
and had been his adopted son. 

3. The triumvirate resolved to secure themselves in power by 
murdering all who were opposed to them. They made a list of thtee 
hundred senators and more than two thousand knights, and offered 
rewards for killing them. They exulted when the heads of theii 
victims were laid at their feet. 

4. One of these wicked triumvirs presented the head of his own 
brother to his colleagues. Another brought his uncle's head. No 
friend, nor relative, nor patriot was spared if he was suspected ot 
being opposed to the triumvirate. 

5. in the mean time, Brutus and Cassius were in Greece. They 
had collected an army of a hundred, thousand men ; Mark Antony and 
Octavius marched against them; and a battle Was fought atPhillippL 
Brutus and Cassius being defeated, thev both committed suicide. 

6. The triumvirate had now got all the power into their own 
hands. But they soon quarrelled among themselves. Lepidus was 
turned out ol omce, and banished. Mark Antony and Octavius then 
made war upon one another, like Marius and Sylla, and like Pompey 
and Cassar. 

7. The good fortune of Octavius gave him the victory, and Antony 
killed himself with his own sword, as I have related in the history of 
Egypt. Octavius had no longer any rivals, and was now sole master 
Oa Rome and its dominions. He was afraid to assume the title of 
king, but called himself emperor, and Augustus Caesar. 

8. In addition to several other titles, the senate gave him that of 
Paier Patriae, or Father of his Country. This was merely a piece of 
flatteiy. Yet there were now so few good men in Rome, that perhaps 
Octavius made a better use of his power than any other would have 
done. 

9. His reign from this time was peaceful and quiet, and offers few 
events that need to be recorded in this brief history. Nearly the 
whole world was under his sway, and therefore he had no occasion 
to increase his dominions by going to war. The greatest glory of his 
times consists in the works of poets and other men of genius. 

10. Octavius, or, as he is always called, Augustus Caesar, reigned 
tbrty-one years, and died at the age of seventy-six, in the yesi 14 
after the birth of Christ. You will observe that it was during his 
reign that Christ appeared in Palestine. 

3. Who vere obliged to fly from the city? Who now governed Rome? Wbo WM 
Octavius 2* 3. What did the triumvirate do f 4. What acts of cruelty did they perform ' 
6. Where now were Brutus and Cassius ? Who opposed them? Where was the batU« 
Ibught? Fate of Rmlas and Cassius? 6. What of the triumvirate? 7. Which of the 
Iriuiiivira triumphed? What became of Antony? What did Octavius call himself ? 8 
WliHt other name did the senate give him ? 9. Describe the reign of Augustus. 10. Hon 
lo^ did he reign ? When did he die ? 
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CHAPTER LXXX.— EUROPE CONTINUED. 

About the great Power and Extent of the Roman Empire 
in the Time of Augustus, 

1. As Rome was now at its greatest height of wealth and splendor, 
shall try to give you some idea of the extent and power of tnis vast 

«npire, aud then, haviug tuld you a little more of lis hisiory, 1 shall 
<ay something about the manners and customs of the ancient Roman 
^ple. 

2. in the time of Augustus, the Roman empire embraced all the 
aations of Europe, except a few northern uibes, who mainiained 
their independence. It included England, France, Spain, Germany, 
ill the Stales of lialy, Greece, the cuuniry now occupied by Turkey 
•n Europe, beside many oiher nations. 

3. In Asia, it embraced all the kingdoms from Asia Minor on the 
irest, to India ou the easu Of course, it included Asia Minor, Syria, 
Palestine, Arabia, Persia, Parthia, and many other countries. 

4. it included the whole northern portion of Africa, from Mauri- 
ania, now Morocco, on the west, to Ethiopia on the east. This was 
)ki whole of Africa then known ; the interior being only inhabited 
y soaiteied bauds of negroes. 

5. It seems wondertul that one country could govern So many 
rations. This was dune, however, by placing Roman governors over 
1 xese various kingdoms ; the govemors being sustained by a multi- 
t vde of Roman soldiers. 

6. During Uus period, the people of Rome had great skill in archi- 
te-tmre, bCiSpiure, painting, and many other arts. These arts were 
ex»%*nded .o all pans of the empire. 

^ Uius a muliiiude of ciiies in various parts of Europe, Africa, 
anu 4sia, were lilied with^sily temples ancl palaces of marble, with 
b»auu;'ul siaiues aud valuable paintings. The splendor and magnifi- 
cence oi many of these cities, at this period, was indeed wondertul. 

8. Mo^ was this all ;< the Romans built many public works of great 
utility ; they constructed roads paved with stone ; they built durable 
bridges, and made aqueducts for supplying the cities with water. 
So uume/<.'Us and so permanent were these vast works, that ihe 
remains of them are still to be found in most of those countries over 
which the Roman dominion was then established, though they wert 
executed nearly two thousand years ago. 

9. But of all the cities in the world, Rome was itself the most 
wonderful. In the time of Augustus, it was fifty miles in circuit, 
and contained four millions of inhabitants. 

Ch. 1 JCXX.— 3. What of Rome during the reign of Ancnitus ? What did it include in 
Europe ? 3. In Asia I 4. In Africa ? What parts of Africa were then kiiovn ? Tell the 
direction of each of the countriea named from Home. 6. iiuw did Rome guveru all Uieac 
nations f 6 What of the people of Rome ? 7. Witli what were many cities tilled? Si 
What of PubUc Works f What of aqueducts i 
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10. Like all ancient cities, it was surroanded by hiti^h, strong walls 
»f stone; for in those warlike times, as I have before said, walls 
were a necessary protection against the attacks of an enemy. The 
walls of Rome were entered by thirty-seven gates. 

11 The interior of this wonderful city surpassed all description. 
The various generals who had conquered other countries, bad robbed 
them of their choicest treasures, and these had been brought to Rome 
to decorate and enrich (he capitfil. 

12. There were beautiful statues from (^reece, obelisks and col- 
unms from Egypt, and a great variety of curious and costly manufac- 
tures from Asia. Gold, silver, and precious stones had been gathered 
from every part of the earth. 

13. The city was embellished with temples, many of them of 
marble, and beautifully sculptured ; there were also- theatres, amphi- 
theatres, porticos, public baths, triumphal archt>s, and aqueducts. 

14. In short, the city of Rome was enriched with the spoils of the 
whole world, and had that air of pomp and magnificence which suited 
the capital of the greatest empire that the world ever saw. 



CHAPTER LXXXI^EtJROPE CONTINUED. 

The Means by which Rome acquired its Power, 

1. I TRiTST yon have now some faint idea of the extent, wealth, 
and power of the Roman empire. We cannot look back upon it but 
with feelings of admiration ; yet when we look at the means which 
had been employed to establish this dominion ; when we look at the 
condition of mankind during that age, and consider that this vast do- 
minion soon crumbled into atoms; we cannot but feel the strongest 
emotions of pain. 

2. In the first place, the means used to aggrandize Rome were 
those of conquest. The Roman generals went abroad to subdue other 
countries, for no other purpose than to acquire fame and spoils for 
themselves, and power for Rome. 

3. They slaughtered the inhabitants without mercy ; they robbed 
them without scruple, and they subjected them to the Roman yoke 
without the slightest regard to the rights of mankind. 

4. Such were the means by which the fabric of Roman power was 
erected. And what must have been the condition of mankind during 
the seven hundred years that Rome was carrying on its wars for no 
other purpose than to enslave the world ? 

5. It is true that a few men, generals, senators, consuls, and govem- 
QTS, might have lived in splendor, and enjoyed wealth and &me. 

9. Describe the city of Rome. 11. How was the capital decorated.' IS. What of 
temple* ? Other buildiiiga ? 14. What of the city ? Ch. LXXXI.— 1. What mast we feel 
aiwn reading thb> history of Rome ? 3. By what means did Rome rise to such a high pitch 
or renown ? What of the Roman generals ? 4. How many years was Rome at war with 
other nadons? 5. What classes may hare been benefitted by these wan ? Who saffered 
fiomthem? 

12 
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Some ci the Romaa aoldiert, too, might hare led Ihree of adrentiire 

gratifying to bold and restless spirits. 

6. but how much suffering, sorrow, and despair must there haye 
Deen among the millions of wounded men; among the millions who 
were bereaved of their friends ; among tb^rmillions who were strip- 
ped of their fortunes ; among the millions who were red'jced to 
slavery. 

7. The simple truth is, that the policy of Rome was wholly seln.h. 
The Roman people, like the Greeks, Persians, Egyptians, and other 
ancient nations, had some notions of virtue, and occasionally displayed 
noble and eenerous qualities. 

8. Yet, nke aD these nations, they were destitute of true moraliry ; 
that morality which Christ has taught in a single sentence ; Do to 
another as you would have another do to you. Like most other an- 
cient nations, Rome was destitute of that true religion which teaches 
mankind, that all power founded in injustice must perish. 

9. Splendid as the Roman empire was, it was destitute of real 
glorv. Its splendor was acquired by robbery, and its fame, though it 
might dazzle a heathen, will be regarded as a false renown by the 
Christian. 

10. In closing this chapter, it is proper to state a remarkable fact, 
that no heathen nation or country has ever existed, where the people 
were generally lovers of justice, truth, and charity. Public opinion 
in all heathen countries, ancient and modem, has been found to be 
an unsafe guide ; it is only in Christian countries, where the laws of 
truth and morality are established on the basis of the Bible, that the 
national faith can be trusted. 

11. Such as it was, the power of Rome was destined to speedy de- 
cay. For a time after Augustus, the empire maintained its sway, and 
the magnificeiyce of Rome continued. The luxury of the wealthy 
citizens even increased, and refinement in many respects was carried 
to a higher pitch than ever. 

12. But tne whole fabric was based upon a false foundaticxi ; and 
in a few centuries imperial Rome was divided among a host of ruth- 
less invaders. 



CHAPTER LXXXIL-EUROPE CONTINUED. 

Rome under the Emperors. 

1. The Roman empire had now reached the height of its power, 
pomp and splendor ; but its decline had already commenced, because 
the people and their rulers were alike corrupt. It was like a great 
tree with wide-spreading branches, but rotten at its trunk.' 

7. What ofltoin* and her eitisens? 8. Were the people either traly moral or reli. 
rioui? 9. What of the n>lendor of Rome ? 10. Whatmavhe said of heathen nations? 
Chriitian nations ? 11. State of Rome after the death of Augustus i U. What was thf 
Iml* ikte of Rome? Cb. LZXXU.— L To what can you eompare the Roman empir* * 
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2. In the ooone of about three hundred and fifty years^ after the 
death of Augustus Caesar, there were thirty-six emperors of Rome ; 
but I can mention only a few of them. (They lived in great luxury 
and splendor, but they were generalljr such wicked persons that it 
would bavs been better for the world if they had never liv^dl 

3. The next emperor to Augustus Csesar was Tiberius. He was a 
(rightful looking object, being bald and covered with sores, and his 
disposition was far more hideous than his aspect. This gloomy tyrant 
suspected everybody of plotting against his life. 

4. He put so many people to death, that their dead bodies were 
piled in heaps in the public places. He once sentenced a poor woman 
to die, merely for lamenting the death of her son. At last, he fell 
mto a swoon, and his guards smothered him with his bed-clothes. 

5. His successor was Caligula, who wished that the whole Roman 
people had but one head, that he might chop it off at a single blow. 
He also was murdered by his guards, slnd was succeeded by Claudius, 
an idiot. Claudius was poisoned by his own wife. 

^Nero was the next emperor j His whole reign was a scene of 
bloodshed. He murdered his mother aud his wife. He set Rome on 
fire, merely for the pleasure of seeing it blaze. While the city was 
in flames, he sat on the top of a lofty tower, playing on a harp. Fi- 
naUy, he was dethroned, and condemned to be beaten to death with 
rods. To escape this torture, he killed himself 

7.^ The two next emperors were Galba and Oiho; The first was 
killed by his soldiers, and the second committed suicide> The next 
was Vitellius. This monster delighted in visiting fields of battle, and 
snufi^g up the smell of the dead bodies. 

8. When the Romans grew weary of Vitellius, they put a rope 
round his neck and dragged him into the most public part of the city. 
There they bespattered him with mud, and then killed him in a most 
cruel manner. His head was put on a lance, and his body thrown 
into the Tiber. 

9w But I am weary, my dear young readers ! My old heart grows sick 
and sad, while I speak to you of these evil and miserable men. For- 
get what I have told you. Forget that such monsters have ever 
existed in the world. 

lO.CDr, if you must remember them, remember too that their fright 
fill crimes resulted from the possession of more power than mortal 
man ought to possess. And, above all, remember, that if these 
tyrants were the scourges of their people, it was because the people 
had not virtue enough to be free. 

9. How many emperon reiened after Angnstns ? What of them? 8. Give an aecouBt 
of Tiberiiu. A. Deicribe Caligala. 6. What of Nero ? 7. What of Gatba and Otbo ? Vi- 
tellins i l(k What may you remember of the' reigna' of theie monsters ? 
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CHAPTER LXXXIIL— EUROPE CONTINUED. 

Fall of the Western Empire of the Romans. 

I 

1. Yet there were some good men among the Eoman empeicm. 
Such were Vespasian, Titus, Antoninus, Marcus Aurelius, Alexander 
Severus, Aurelian, and Diocletian. But these good men would doubt- 
less have been better, if their evil fortunes had not made them 
emperors. 

2. The first emperor who became a conyert to Christianity was 
Constantine the Great. He began to reign in the year 306 after the 
Christian era. By him the seat of government was transferred from 
Rome to Constantinople. 

3. The religion of Christ was planted in various parts of the 
Roman empire by ihe apostles, but the first Christians were much 
persecuted. Some were whipped, many were imprisoned, and 
thousands were murdered. 

4. Still their numbers increased. At length the emperor Constan- 
tine ordered that the persecutions should cease, and he himself be- 
came a convert to Christianity. This took place in 311. 

5. It is said that Constantine was one day riding at the head of his 
anny, v hen he saw a splendid cross in the heavens, upon which was 
written , " Conquer by this sign." It is supposed that this vision per- 
suaded the emperor of the truth of the Christian religion, and induced 
him to adopt it as the religion of the state. 

6. From this period, Christianity flourished for a considerable time. 
The mythology of Greece and Rome, which had^ been extended 
throughout the Roman empire, /gave way before it, Many of the 
temples were converted into churches, and the people who had been 
accustomed to bow down before the statues of Jupiter and other 
imaginary gods, knelt in humiliation at the foot of the cross. 

7. In the year 364 after the birth of Christ, the Roman dominions 
were divided into the Eastern and Westeiri empires. The capital of 
the Eastem empire was Constantinople, formerly Byzantium. The 
fate of this will be briefly related in the history of the Turks. 

8. The capital of the Western empire was Rome. But this impe- 
rial city was no longer powerful enough to defend itself a^inst the 
nations which it had formerly conquered. It was ravaged oy hordes 
of barbarians from the north of Europe, consisting of Huns, Gk)tha» 
Vandals, &c 

Cm. LZZZIII.— 1. What good emperon were there ? S. What of CoMtantiM? Whm 
did he bejgin to reign ? Where was the seat of gOTemment placed bv ConstantiDe ? What 
was the former name of CoDstantinople ? 3. What of the religion of Christ ? First Chm- 
tiAns ? Persecutions ? 4. What did Constantine do f 6. What is said to have happened 
^ Constantine ? 6. What of Chrutianity from this period ? Mythology ef Greece and 
ftome ? Temples? People ? 7. What took place 364 A. C? What was Uie capiUl of 
the Eastern Empire of Rome? 8. The Western empire? How was it ravaged and laiii 
waste? 
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9. Of these rude tribes I shall vpeak more partieularly hereafter. 
It is sufficient for the present to say that they were bold warriors, and 
chose rather to obtain wealth by plundering the rich inhabitants of 
Italy, than by the cultivation of their own more sterile soil. 

10. One of the first and fiercest of these northern invaders was 
Alaric, king of the Groths, who led a laige armv a^inst Rome, and 
threatened the destruction of the city. The inhabitants were very 
different from the ancient Romans, and being overawed by tae daring 
freebooter, promised him large sums of money. But this promise not 
being fulfilled, Alaric took the city and gave it up to plunder. 

Jl. For six days, imperial Rome was a scene of pillage and mur- 
der. Thousands of the citizens were slain, and a large portion of the 
place was reduced to ashes. This occurred in the y^ar 410. 
■ 12. After a while, Alaric retired ; but about the year 445, Attila, 
leader of the Huns, threatened to follow the example which Alaric 
bad set. But in the midst of his projects he died ; and Rome, for a 
time, was saved. 

13. In the year 476, the whole Western empire, with Rome itself, 
was entirely subjugated by Odoacer, the leader of another northern 
tribe, called the Heruli; and it remained under this dominion for 
many years. 

14. in the year 537, these barbarians/ were driven from Rome. 
This triumph was effected by Belisarius, an illustrious commander in 
the service of the emperor of the East. The Eastern and Western 
empires were then re-united, but only for a short period. Italy, as 
well as Rome, firom this time frequently changed hands, being some- 
times under the sway of northern kings, and sometimes under th« 
jrreek emperors. 



CHAPTER LXXXIV.— EUROPE CONTINUED. 

Progress of the Decline of Rome. 

1. In the tenth cenmry, the emperor of Germany claimed Italy as 
part of his dominicms. Several cities resisted his authority. When 
the emperor, whose name was Otho, heard of it, he invaded Italy 
and #ent to Rome. 

2. He took possession of the palace, and prepared a magnificen 
feast. All the great men of Rome were mvited. The emperor sa 
at the head of the table, on a splendid throne. The guests seatei 
themselves, expecting to be feasted with luxuries. 

3 But before they had eaten a mouthful, Otho made a sign. Im 
mediately the hall was filled with armed men. The emperor ordere* 

9. What of the northern barbarians/ 10. What of Alaric? What occurred in 410 
IS. What happened about the year 446? 13. What of Odoaeer? 14. What happened ir. 
5t7? Who waiBelimrius? What did he do? What of the Eartem and Western Er 
fbm Whftt of Italy ? Rome ? Ch. LXXXIV .— 1. What of the emperor of Geimai^ 1 
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the ffuests oeitlier to move nor speak, on ptin of death, whatever 
mi?Et take place. They trembled, and wished themselves away 
from the banquet. 

4. One of the emperor's officers stood up and read aloud the names 
of all who had opposed his authority. These unfortunate men had 
been invited to the feast, and were now sitting at the table. The 
emperor commanded them to be dragged into the middle of the hall 
anti put to death. The executioner was in readiness, with a broad 
and heavy sword. One after another^ the heads of the condemned 
persons rolled upon the floor of the hall. No mercy was shown to 
any of them., 

5. When this dreadful scene was over, the emperor turned his at- 
tention to the banquet. His stera and wrathful aspect became mild 
and pleasing. He endeavored to make the other guests enjoy them- 
selves ; but probably their appetites were not increased by the sight 
oi dead bodies on the bloody floor. This is a horrible story, and I 
only tell it to show you the barbarous and cruel character of the men 
of those times. 

6. In the course of years, Italy was divided into several separate 
states, or sovereignties. The principal of these were Naples, Tus- 
cany, Parma, Lombardy, Genoa, and Venice. Rome, with other ter- 
ritories, was given to the pope. Of these I shall give you a brief 
account ; but before I proceed farther with the history of Rome, I 
will tell you something of the manners and customs of the ancient 
Romans. 

• 7. Let me remark, however, that Rome was now totally changed 
from what it was in the days of Augustus. Not only was the em- 
pire broken in pieces, but the proud city of Rome itself had lost its 
former glory. 

8. Tlie number of its inhabitants had greatly diminished ; many 
of its most splendid edifices were falling into ruins, and the people, 
having been long mixed with barbarians, had lost their former polish, 
and become partially barbarous themselves. 

9. Even the language of Rome and of all Italy gradually became 
changed. The people had formerly spoken the Latm lacigaage ; but 
this became mingled with the languages of the nudi^.h. invaders, 
and thus the modem Italian was gradually formed. Su^h were the 
wonderful changes in Rome and Italy ! 

3. S. 4. 5. What did he do ? Describe the haoqoet? 6. How dlA Italy heror«- dfrMed t 
7. What ofthechangei in Rome? 8. What of the inhabitants, Mifices, kt » ». Th« 
s of Rome ? 
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^ CHAPTER LXXXV.-EUROPE CONTINUED. 
Manners and Customs of the Ancient Romans, 

1. I AM now going to ffive you an account of the manners and 
customs of ihe great people whose history you have just read. I shall 
tell you about their domestic habits, and about their public observ- 
ances ; about their state of society, agriculture, shows, dresses, reli- 
g^ion, marriage ceremonies, funeral rites, military institutions, and 
public edifices. 





Stnator, 



Emperor. 



2. The people of Rome, as you know, were at first divided into 
two classes, the patricians and plebeians. It was to the struggles for 
power between these ranks that most of the difficulties in the state 
were owing. To these ranks a third was afterwards added, called 
equites, or Knights; the custom of making slaves of the subjects of 
conquered nations, introduced a fourth division. 

3. You have seen that the government of Rome was subject to 
7ery numerous changes. At one tune it was under a king, at others 
under consuls, dictators, emperors, &c. The other officers of the state 
were numerous, and invested with very different degrees of power. 

4. The ministers of religion among the Romans did not form a 
distinct order of citizens, but were chosen from the most virtuous 
and honorable men of the state. These attended to the sacrifices of 
beasts to the gods, and other religious rites. The superstitions of the 
time gave rise to the establishment of a college of augurs, whose 

Ch. LXXXV.— a. Into what four ranki or classes were the Roman citizens divided f 
t. What of the government ? Officers of state ? 4. Ministers of religion ? SuperstitioM * 
How did the aagurs proceed ? 
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busmets it was to ezplam dreams, oracles, and prodi^es, wad to fon* 
tell future ereots. 




Leading a hull to he taerifieed atoneqfth* Umflm, 

5. They drew their auguries or presages concerning futurity, from 
the appearance of the heavens, and inspection of the entrails of birds 
and hoists. Of course they could no more divine the future, than 
the old women vou may sometimes meet with in our villages, who 
pretend to ** teU you your fortune," by examining the grounds of 
coffee cups. 

6. The weakest and most ignorant are now too well informed to 
give credit to these pretences. From this fact you can form some 
opinion as to the general intelligence of the Romans compared with 
that of our own countrymen. 

7. The au£^urs at Rome interpreted the will of the ^s in the 
affairs of making war and peace, and none dared to dispute their 
authority. No business of importance could be proceeded in, without 
first consulting them ; and their advice, whatever it might be, was, by 
a decree of the senate, to be strictly observed. 

8. l^he office of an augur was important and honorable, and was 
sought after by many of the principal families in the Roman senate. 
Cato, the censor, was a member of their college, and Cicero also • 
though they both appear to have been fully sensible of the extrava- 
^ince and roily of the art they practised. A remark is attributed to 
Cato, that he wondered how one augur could look in the face o£ 
another without laughing. 

/^ 

CHAPTER LXXXVI.-EUROPE CONTINUEB, 

About Religion. Deities. Temples. Marriage* 

1. The religion of the Romans was borrowed from the Greeks, and 
included the worship of Jupiter, and a multitude of other deities. 
Every virtue and vice of the numan heart, every faculty of the mind 

S. What b nid of these nmentitiont ? 7. The augon ? 8. The office of an nami 
CatoairiOieeio? Remark of Cato ? Ch. LXXXVL—l What of religion? 
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and body, erery property of the real and imaginaty world, was pre- 
sided oyer by its peculiar god. Eyery groye and mountain and 
stream had its nymph or naiad, and eyery hero and sage of the 
country was eleyated to the rank of a diyinity. 

2. £yery religious sect was tolerated at Rome except the Jews and 
the Christians. These were persecuted with unrelenting cruelty, 
until -the mild precepts of the true religion trium]:^ed oyer supeT- 
stition and ignorance. Christianity at length preyailed oyer con« 
flicting opinions, and was adopted as the religion of the state, 
A. D. 311. 

3. The number of deities whom theRon\ans worshipped occasioned 
the erection of a great multitude of temples. Msny of these were 
yery splendid edifices, adorned with all the arts of sculpture, and 
filled with offerings and sacrifices. The priests attended at the 
temples, and sacrificed sheep, bulls, oxen, and other animals. 

4. Those temples erected to the inferior deities were of less magni* 
ficence and j^randeur, and were merely styled sacred houses. In the 
dwelling of every wealthy family there was a private chapel, in 
which they worshipped their household gods. Ancient Home is said 
to have contained rour hundred &i^d twenty temples; dedicated X6 
different deities. - 

5. iVTarriage was very much favored by the laws of Rome, and 
severe penalties were inflicted on those who remained single. At 
one period, the censors obliged all the young bachelors to make oath 
that they would marry within a certain time. Augustus increased 
the penalties on bachelors, and bestowed rewards on those who were 
parents of a numerous offspring. 

6. The parties were betrothed some time before the actual cele- 
bration of the marriage. This was attended with many ceremonies, 
at which the priests and augurs assisted. The contract of marriasre 
was drawn up in the presence of witnesses, and confirmed by the 
breaking of a straw between the engaged pair. 

7. The bridegroom then presented his bride with the wedding 
ring, and the rather of the bride gave a great entertainment. The 
wedding ring was worn on the third finger of the left hand, from a 
notion that a nerve of that finger communicated directly with the 
heart. 

8. In dressing the bride, they never &iled to divide her locks with 
the point of a spear, to signify that she was about to become the wife 
of a warrior. They then crowned her with a chaplet of flowers, and 
put on her a veiU proper for the occasion. 

9. Her toilet being completed, she was led in the evening towards 
the bridegroom's house, by three boys, whose parents were still alive. 
Five torches were carried before her, and also a distaff and spindle. 
Having come to the door, she herself bound the posts with wreaths 
of wool, washed over with melted tallow, to keep out witchcraft. 

10. In going into the house, she was by no means to touch the 
threshold, but was to be lifted over by main strength. When she 

S. Toleration? Chrittianity? 8. What is said of the Roman deities ? Their temDlM? 
HbVMhold gods ? 6. Marriage? Penalties? 6. Describe the marriage ceremoniM f 
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had entered, the biid^ppoom presented her with the keys, and widi 
two Tessels eontaining fire and water. 

11. The bridegroom then ^Te a grand rapper to all the compny. 
The festival was accompanied wiui music and dancing, and the 
gueau nng rertes in praise of the nctw-married couple. 



CHAPTER LXXXVII.-EUROPE CONTINUED. 

X About Funeral Rites and Ceremonies. 

1. The funeral rites of the Romans present a very interesting 
rabiect. Burning the dead, though practised by the Greeks from very 
early times, was not adopted m Rome till the later a^es of the re- 
public It afterwards became universal, and was continued without 
mterruption till the introduction of Christianity. It then gradually 
fell into disuse. 

2. Among the Romans, the bed of the sick was never abandoned 
to hired nurses and servants. It was attended by the relatives and 
intimates, who waited till the last hour, and bade a last farewell to 
their dyinff friend. 

3. Thehody of the dead was bathed in perfumes, dressed in rich 
garments, and laid out on a couch strewed with flowers. The 
ouier door of the house was shaded with branches of cypress. Ac- 
cording to the heathen mythology, Charon would not convey the de- 
parted spirit across the Styx, without payment of a 'fixed toll. A 
small com was therefore placed in the mouth of the deceased to 
meet this demand. 

4. The funeral took place by torchlight. The body was borne by 
near friends and relatives, on an open oier covered with the richest 
cloth. Liciors dressed in black regulated the procession. If ihe 
deceased had been a soldier, the badges of his rank were displayed, 
and the corps to which he belonged marched with their arms re- 
versed. 

5. Before the corpse were carried images of the deceased and his 
ancestors. Then followed musicians, and mourning women, who 
were hired to sing his praises, and dancers and bufibons, one of whom 
attempted to represent the character of the dead man, and imitate 
his manner when alive. 

6. The family of the deceased followed the bier in deep mourning; 
the sons with their heads covered, and the daughters unveiled and 
with their hair dishevelled. Magistrates' and patricians attended 
without their badges or oipfaments, and the procession was closed by 
the freed men of the deceased, with the cap of liberty on their 
heads. 

7. The funeral ceremonies of a man of rank were distinguish<;d by 

Ch. LXXXVn.— 1. What is nid of burning the dead? 9. The bed of the dying ? 3. 
9ody of the dead ? Notion in regard to Charon ? 4. fi. 6. Deieribe the Auieral i 7 
DratioB f 
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an onttion in his honor, pronounced over the body by a friend. The 
scene of this display was the capitol, and in the later ages of the re- 
public it became very common. While the practice of burial pre- 
vailed, the body was either interred without a coffin, or placed m a 
kind of deep chest called a sarcophagus. 

8. On the termination pf the ntes, the sepulchre was strewed with 
flowers, and the mourners took a farewell of the remains of their 
friend* The attendants were then sprinided with water by the 
priests, and ail were dismissed. 

9. When the custom of burning the body was introduced, a funeral 
_ pile was raised in the form of an altar, and the bier was placed upon it 
~ The procession then moved slowly about, to the sound of solemn mu- 
sic, when the nearest relative advanced irpm the train with a lighted 
torch, and set fire to the pile. 

] 0. Perfumes and spices were then thrown into the blaze, and the 
embers were queuched with wine. The ashes were collected and 
placed in a cosily urn, which was deposited in the family sepulchre. 
In the funeral solemnities of a soldier, his arms, and the spoils he had 
won from the enemy, were sometimes added to the funeral pile. 

11. It was a horrid belief of the heathen nations, that the spirits of 
the dead were pleased with blood. It was their custom to sacrifice 
on the tomb of the deceased thoseanimals to which he was most at- 
tached during his life, in the more remote and barbarous ages, men 
were often the victims ; so also were domestic slaves and captives 
taken in war ; and sometimes friends gave themselves to be sacrificed 
from feelings of affection. 

12. No burial was allowed within the walls of the city, except to 
the vesiai virgins, and some families of high distinction. The tombs 
of military men were usually raised in the field of Mars, and those of 
private citizens in the gardens of their villas, or by the side of the 
public roads 

13. Many of these monuments are still standing. The sepulchres 
of the great and wealthy are engraven with long and pompous lists 
of their lilies, honors, and achievements. The tombs of the humble 
bear but a simple lesson to the reader, and some beautiful and touch- 
ing expressions of sorrow or hope for the departed. 

14. How much more affecting and impressive are the simple rights 
of Christian burial, than the pomp and splendor of the Roman ! There 
is nothing that speaks more strongly to the heart than a funeral cere- 
mony in a New England village. 

Id. Every thing is so still, and simple, and unaffected, that the 
mind re&ts only on the solemnity of death, without being distracted 
by display and splendor. Prayers are said at the house of the deceas- 
ed, the friends and relatives follow the body in silent procession, and 
enter with it into tlie unadorned grave-yard where the generations of 
the family are sleeping. 

16. The body is consigned to the earth whence it came, dust to 
dust. Prayers are again said, and tbe mourners are dismissed to their 

8. Conciujion of the ccremunies ? 9. Ceremouy of burning the body? 13. What fa 
«id •f the burial placet ? 13. Monumeuti? 14. Chrittian ritet? 
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nd home^ ehctrad, however, with the UeMed eoDSolatioDs which 
their religum pnnniaes. 



CHAPTER LXXXVIIL— EUROPE CONTINUED. 

Roman Farms, Mode of Ploughing'. Farm*/iouses, 
Orain. Cattle. Superstitions of the Farmers. Gar- 
dens. Vines. 

1. I AM now gobff to teU you about the farms and gardens of the 
Romans. In the early and more yirtiious ages of the state, the culti- 
vation of the fields, and a few rude trades connected with it, were the 
only occupations. 

2. He who was the best husbandman was the most honored ; and 
many of the most ancient families received their names from their 
success in the cultivation of plants or the rearing of cattle. 

3. It is probable that at this period the ground was broken up only 
by the spade. Afterwards, when the farms were enlarged, more ex- 
peditious means were discovered. Some of the Roman modes of 
ploughing are stUl in use. They always ploughed with oxen, a sin- 
gle pair, or sometimes three abreast, yoked by the neck and horns. 

4. The farm-houses were at first little hats, but they were soon en- 
larged to suit the increasing possessions of the owners. We read, at 
a later period, of large store-houses and granaries, cellars for wine and 
oil, barns, together with separate buildings for the care and rearing ot 
every species of domestic animal. 

5. The kinds of grain in common cultivation were the same as 
those known in Europe, with the exception of maize, or Indian conj, 
which was first found in this country. The ancient mode of convert- 
ing grain into meal was by pounding it, with an instrument something 
like the pestle and mortar. Mills moved by cattle, and by water, are 
later inventions. 

6. Much care was paid by the Romans to the rearing of cattle. 
Sheep w^ere secured under cover during the winter^ notwithstanding 
the mildness of the Italian climate. Shearing time was a season of 
general festivity. 

7. Goats were made as profitable to the farmer as sheep. Their 
hair was clipped every year and woven into a kind of coarse stuff, and 
their milk was the chief supply of the dairy. 

S. The Roman farmers were very superstitious. They refirained 
from all labor on the fifth day of the new moon ; on the seventh and 
tenth they planted vines, and harnessed young oxen to the yoke; on 
the ninth they commenced a journey. 

9. The skeleton of an ass's head was hung up at the boundary of 

Ch. I.XXXVIII.->1. What were the early occupsttions of the Romans ? S. What it said 
of tl|0u mode of ploughii^ ? 4. Their farm-houses ? Other hnildiugs ? 5. Vi ,ki hind* 
W grain were cultivated f 6. What is said of cattle ? 8. Sapcrstitions of the ftmiert' 
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the fiinn, to enrich the soil and drive away the effects of Might. The 
same figure canred in brass, and crowned with vines, was affixed as 
an ornament to their couches. 

10. In the remote ages, the gardens of the Romans contained only 
a few of the most common pot-herbs and orchard trees. The more 
delicious fruits, and more beautiful flowers, were introduced at a much 
later period from Persia and other parts of Asia. 

11. The style of ornamental ^ardenin^ was heavy and formal, pro 
ducine a gloomy shade, rather than displaying beautiful scenery. It 
was the fashion to fill the gardens with dark walks shaded with ever- 
greens, loaded with statues, and bounded by high clipped hedges. 

12. It is supposed that the Romans obtained a knowledge at the 
cultivation of the grape, and of the art of makinff wine, from Greece. 
They took great care of their vineyards, and labored iq cultivating 
the plants, with much art and industry. 

13. The mode of gathering and pressing the grape was the same 
that, is now practised. The vintage was a time of festival, and the 
rustlb^ made merry with the performance of a rude kind of comedy, 
and {k>uring out libations of new wine to Jupiter and Venus. 

14. The wine appears to have differed from that of modem times; 
it was kept in jars formed like urns, some of which are said to have 
been so large as to have made, when filled, a load for a yoke of oxen. 
They were commonly ranged in cellars, but were sometimes buried 
in the earth, or even bedded in solid masonry. The wine was usu- 
ally kept to a great a^e. It was held in less &vor than the wine of 
Greece, and was much cheaper. 



CHAPTER LXXXIX.-EUROPE CONTINUED. 

CowUry Houses. Description of Pliny^s Villa. Aque» 

ducts. 

1. I AM now going to describe the Roman vill^ or country seats. 
Originally, they were nothing mote than very humble farm-nouses ; 
but, with the progress of wealth and luxury, tney were made by de- 
grees more extenisive and costly.. 

2. Some of them were surrounded with laige parks, in which deer 
and various foreign wild animals were kept. Large fish-ponds were 
also not unfrequently attached to them, and were stocked at great 
expense. Generally, however, the villas were merely surrounded by 
gardens, and in size and appearance resembled those of modem Italy. 

3. The philosopher, Pliny the younger, was a nobleman and man 
of fortune, and the ovmer ot four magnificent villas. ^ two of these 

10. Produee of the nrdem? From what conntries did the Romana i^roduee the ftB«t 
firsiU and flowen ? 11. Ornamental gardening ? 13. What is said of the grape ? Wins ? 
The vinUge? 14. Wine jars? Ch. LXXXIX.— 1. What of the Roman riOui S. 
/UDjrtbe younger? 

K 13 
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he has left mintite descriptions. One of them I will now tell yoo 
about. It was seated on a rising ground, facing the south, with the 
Apennine mountains raising their tall cliffs in the distant back ground. 

4. A portico fronted the house, with a terrace before it, adorned 
with various figures, and bounded by a hedge of box. Hence you 
passed by an easy descent into a lawn surrounded by walks, and 
adorned with box cut into the shapes of various animals. 

5. Beyond this lawn you entered a ground for exercise, laid out in 
the form of a circus, ornamented with well trimmed box and other 
shrubs, and fenced with a wall covered by box. On the outside oF 
the wall was a meadow, and beyond were other meadows, fields, and 
thickets. 

6. Opposite the portico stood a square edifice which encompassed 
a small area or space, shaded by four plane trees, with a fountain in 
the midst, refreshing the surrounding verdure. This apartment con- 
sisted of a bed-chamber and a dining-room. A second portico looked 
out upon this little area.' 

7. Another room situated by the nearest plane tree, enjoyed con- 
stant greenness and shade. In the same buildmg were dressing-rooms, 
porticos, baths, and rooms for playing different games. The sides of 
one room were encrusted halt wayVith carved marbl«; thence, to 
the ceiling, branches of trees were pamted, with birds intermixed 
witl^he foliage. 

8. In front of these buildings and porticos was a spacious circus, 
surrounded by' plane trees covered with ivy. Between these were 

f slanted box and bay trees, mingling their shade. The inward circu- 
ar walks were perfumed with roses. 

9. A thousand different and fantastic shapes were given to the box 
that bordered the straight and winding alleys that crossed the grounds. 
At the end of one of these walks was an alcove of white marble, 
shaded with vines and supported by four pillars. 

10. A fountain here emptied itself into a marble basin contrived 
with so much art as to be always full without overflowing. Some- 
times Pliny supped here with his friends, and then the basin served 
for a table, the larger vessels being placed about the margin, and the 
smaller ones swimming about in the form of little boats and water* 
fowl. 

11. In front of the alcove stood a summer-house, of exquisite mar- 
ble, with projecting doors which opened into a green inciosure. Next 
to this was a private recess, fumished with a couch, and shaded by a 
spreading vine which reached to the top. Here, also, a fountain al- 
ternately rose and disapperred. In different parts of the walks were 
several marble seats, and throughout the whole circus were small 
rills refreshing the grass and other plants. 

12. Such is the description which Pliny the younger has given us 
of one of his villas. You will see that it was very magnificent ; and 
there were many others throughout Italy of equal splendor. You 



4. Describe hii rilla. 5. Gkx>und for exercise ? 6. Edifice opposite the portko ? Roomi 
of this building ? 8. Circus? 10. Fountain? Basin? 11. Summer-house? Other orna 
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wfll perceive by this, that the wealthy Romans lived in a style of 
great luxury in the time of the emperors. ' 

13. It was not till the year 441 after its foundation that Rome ob- 
tained its bupplies of water by means of aqueducts. They afterwards 
became so numerous that it has been calculated they furnished the 
city about five hundred thousand hogsheads every day. They were 
built of brick, and were sometimes thirty, forty, or even sixty miles 
in length/ 

14. The water was conveyed to reservoirs, and thence distributed 
through metal pipes over the town in great abundance. Only three 
aqueducts now remain for modern Rome ; yet so pure are the sources 
fruni which they draw their supplies, that few cities can boast of such 
clear and healthful water. 

15. Greai attention was paid to omament in the erection of the 
aqueducts. One built by Agrippa, when sedile under Augustus, con- 
tained one hundred and thirty reservoirs, and five hundred fountains, 
adorned with statues and columns. Remains of many of these great 
works at this day bear wimess to their beauty and convenience. 

■ r 



CHAPTER XC.^EUROPE CONTINUED. 

Military Affairs of the Romans. Division of the Army. 
The Imperial Eagle. Music. Arms. Dress. Mili* 
tary Rewards. Crowns. The Triumph. 

1. You know that the Romans were almost continually engaged in 
wars. Their military affairs, therefore, occupied the attention of the 
most distinguished citizens. According to the Roman laws^ every 
freebom citizen was a soldier, and bound to serve in the army at any 
period from the age of seventeen to that of forty-six. 

2. The Roman forces were divided into legions, each of which con- 
sisted of three thousand foot soldiers, and three hundred horsemen. 
The standard of the legion was the imperial eagle. 

3. This was made of gilt metal, was home on a spear by an oflGu;er 
of rank, and was regard^ by the soldiers with a reverence which ap- 
proached to devotion.. The cavalry carried pennons, on which the 
mitials of the emperor or of the legion were embroidered in letters 
of gold. 

4. The only instrument of martial music among the Romans was 
the brazen trumpet. Some of the soldiers were armed with light 
javelins, and others with a heavier weapon of a similar description. 
All however carried shields and short swords, which they wore no 
the right side. 



13. Aaoeducto? Quantity of water carried daily to the city? Deaeribe them. 16. Aqa4- 
Inct built bv Agrippa ? Ch. XC— 1. What is said of the military affairs ? 3. Divisiont 
tfthrarmy' S. Standard? Pennons' 4. Instruments of martial music ? Weapons? 
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& Thejr were dreiaed in a meta] cairan, with an under corering 
of doth, which was generally red, and hung loose to the knee. On 
the head they wore hrazen helmets ornamented with flowing tufts of 
horsehair. The uniform of the ffenerals was an^ open scarlet mantle 

6. The cavalry wore a coat of mail, of brazen or steel scales, or of 
chain-work, sometimes plated with gold. Under this they wore a 
close garment which reached to their buskins. They rode without 
stirrups, and their saddles were merely cloths folded to suit the con- 
venience of the rider. The discipline of the army was maintained 
with great strictness and severity. 

7. Rewards of various kinds were held out to those who dis- 
tinguished themselves by an extraordinary exploit. A particuhu 
kind of crown was presented to him who, in the assault, first scaled 
the ramparu of a town. , 

8. A soldier who saved his comrade's life in battle was entitled to 
the civic crown, which was thought a distinction of the highest honor. 
The general who conquered in a battle was decorated with the laurel 
leaf. 

9. But the highest amlntion of every Roman commander was to 
obtain a triumph. This was the gift o[ the senate, and was only 
granted on occasions of splendid victory. When decreed, the general 
returned to Rome, and was appomted to the supreme command of 
the city on the day of his entry. 

10. A sculptured arch was erected, under which the procession was 
to pass, and scaffoldings were raised for spectators in all the public 
squares and streets. Tike procession moved at daylight from beyond 
the walls c^ the city. 

11. 4 hand of cavalry, with militarv music, took the lead. They 
were followed by a train of priests in tneir sacred robes, with attench 
ants leading to sacrifice a hecatomb or hundred of the whitest oxen. 
Next came chariots laden with spoils, the arms and standard of the 
conquered, followed by long trains of the captives conducted by lie tors. 

12. Loud notes on the trumpet then announced the approach of the 
victor, dressed in a robe of purple, crowned with laurels, and bearing 
a sceptre of ivorv. He rode in a splendid car drawn by four horses, 
preceded by the Roman eagle, guarded by a troop of cavalry. 

13. The most distinguished officers of the army, in their richest 
dress and trappings, surrounded him ; a band' of children clothed in 
white followed, mnging clouds of perfumes and flowers on the air, 
and singing hymns of praise to the conqueror. 

14. Last of'^all came the victorious army, their weapons wreathed 
with laurel, and their burnished armor gleaming in the sunshine. 
Countless multitudes of the citizens lined the streets, and every win- 
dow and every scaffolding shone with beauty. The procession was 
greeted on all sides by loud acclamations ; joy and revelry reigned io 
the city, and a scene was displayed of a magnificence and goigeou» 
ness not to be paralleled in modern times. 

S. DrMiofUiesoIdien? Oenerak? 6. DreM«fth6 eavaliy? 7. Rvwudi oTO* mqr 
^VttWM? 9. Deicribe Uie triam]»h of m Tictorioa* generaL 
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CHAPTER XCL— EUROPE CONTINUED. 

About Naval Affairs. The War Oalley* Commerce 

Shows of Wild Beasts. ExhibUiom of Gladiators. 

> 

1. The first vessel of the Roman navy is said to have been buill 
after the model of a Carthaginian galley, taken in war. Their shipt 
were roughly and slightly constructed, and, though very large, unfit to 
contend with boisterous and tempestuous weather. 

2. They were clumsy and ill-fashioned, with a high stem and 
sides, and rowed with two or three tiers of oars on different decks. 
The prows of the ship were armed with iron, usually carved into the 
shape of some animal s head ; the upper deck was surmounted with a 
movable turret, firom which the soldiers could throw their weapons 
with advantage. 

3. The merchant ships of the Romans were of a size corresponding 
with the purposes for which they were intended. Before the dis- 
covery of the magnet, by which the mariner can now direct his 
course in safety over the pathless wave^avigation was necessarily 
confined to the coast\ These coasting vessels were considered large 
I they reached the mirden of fifty tons. 
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4. Rome was long supplied with the products of the £ast,l)y th» 
merchants of the maritime states of the Mediterranean. It ^ras not 
till the conquest of Egypt by Augustus, that the trade became 
exclusively her own. Of this commerce Alexandria was the centre. 

5. The principal exports into Italy from India copsisted of drugs 
and spices ; of cotton cloths and muslins, from the coasts of Cor^man- 
del and Malabar; of silk from China, and of large quantities of 
diamonds and pearls from Bengal, and the pearl fisheries near Cape 

■ Ch. XCI.— I. First remel of the Roman nary? 3. Describe the war gralley. 3. What 
ii laid of the Roman merchant ihips ? Na^'lgation ? Coasting vessels ? 4. How waa 
Rome supi lied wi/ir »he p.'oducto of the EaV. i 6. What were the principal imporu into 
Italy? 

13» 
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Comorin. From Persia and Arabia they procured the richest earpetti 
iilks, and embroidered stuffs, together with rice and sugar. 

6. The first amphitheatre erected in Rome, for the shows of wild 
beasts and gladiators, was a mere temporary building of wood, pro- 
bably erected by JuUus Caesar. The Flavian amphitheatre, better 
known by the name of ColisoBum, was commenced in the reign ot 
Vespasian, and is supposed to hare been large enough to contain 
upwards of eighty thousand persons. 

7. (The wild beasts were secured in dens round the arena in 
the centre, which was strongly fenced, and surrounded by a canal, to 

fuard the spectators against tneir attacks. A yast number of wild 
easts were made to destroy each other in these yery cruel ezhibi* 
tions. 

8. Eleven thousand are said to have been slain during four months 
of triumph m honor of a conquest over the Dacians ; and five hundred 
lions were killed in a few days on another similar occasion. 

9. The first public combats of gladiators took place at Rome in the 
close of the fifth century from the foundation of the city. They 
were exhibited at a funeral. From that period they became frequent 
on such occasions, and afterwards on days of public festival were 
considered a material i)art of the ceremonies. 

10. Five hundred pairs of these wretched beings have frequently 
been led to the public games to sacrifice each other for the amuse- 
ment of barbarous spectators. They were at first taken from captives 
in war, or malefactors ; aAerwards from slaves trained to the pro- 
fession. 

11. Tbey fought with various weapons, some in complete armor, 
others with only a trident and a net, in which they endeavored to 
entangle their adversary and thus slay him. 

12. It is needless to give a minute account of these inhuman cus- 
toms. They were conducted with the most bloody and savag^e 
spirit, and are sufficient proofs of the decpraded and brutalized concu- 
tion of the period in which they were tolerated. 



CHAPTER XCIL— EUROPE CONTINUED. 

Sports. Chariot Racing. The Circus. Carriages. 
Private Entertainments. Supper Rooms. Convivial 
Parties. Luxuries. 

1. I WILL now change the picture, and give you an account of 
tome of the less barbarous amusements of the Romans. Among 
these were several games of ball, played as among us, both with the 
hand and foot. The young men chiefly engaged in sports in the open 

6. What is said of the first amphitheatre ? 7. Destruction of vild beasts ? 9. Gladitorial 
combats? 11. Weapons of the Gladiators? What is said of these exhibitions? Ch 
XCIL— 1. Games of the Roman youths? 
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air that would make them more active and vigorous. Boxing, 
wrestling, and throwing the quoit formed a prominent part of these 
amusements ; but chariot driving took the lead of all otners. 

2. For the better enjoyment of horse and chariot races, there was 
aa enclosed coursie immediately adjoining the city, called the circus. 
It was rather more than a mile in circumierence, and was surrounded 
with seats and three tiers of galleries. 

3. In the centre, was a barrier of twelve feet in breadth, and four 
feet high, around which the race was performed ; and at one end was 
a triumphal arch, through which the successful charioteer drove, 
followed by the shouts and applause of the assembly. 

4. Four chariots usually started together, the drivers of which 
were distinguished by dresses of different colors. Each color had its 
particular partizans, who betted largely on the success of their 
favorite. These sports were exceedmgly popular, and repeated in 
endless succession. 

5. Of the form of carriages in use among the Romans, we have no 
precise description. They were of various kinds, open and covered, 
chairs and couches, borne on poles by slaves in livery. The couch 
was furnished with pillows and a mattress, and with leet of silver or 

fold to support it when set down. There were also close litters, 
rawn by mules, and carriages on two and four wheels, painted oi 
various colors, and highly ornamented. 

6. The horses were yoked to the carriage by means of a curved 
cross-bar passing over their necks, and were directed by bridles and 
reins, which were sometimes of embroidered silk with gold bits. 

7. Besides mules and horses, many other animals were occasionally 
used in carriages, such as dogs, goats, and deer, and even bears, 
leopards, lions, and tigers. But this of course was merely for a 
whimsical amusement, and not for real service. 

8. When the Romans were poor and simple, they lived chiefly oa 
milk and vegetables, with a coarse kind of pudding made of flour and 
water. But as they began to grow powerful, and to conquer the 
neighboring nations, they became acquainted with the luxuries (A. 
the people they subdued, and introduced them into their own state. 

9. As they iound in Greece models of the fiine arts, so Asia fur- 
nished them with new and numerous sources of pleasure in the 
gpratification of their senses. In the later days of the republic, great 
attention was paid to the arts of the cook, and various apartments 
were constructed in the houses of the rich for the entertainment ox 
eompany. 

10. The supper rooms of some of the emperors were hung with 
cloths of gold and silver, enriched with jewels. Tables were made 
for them of fine gold, and couches with frames of massive silver. 
The Romans always reclined on couches to take their meals. 

11. At great entertainments the supper room was hung with 
tlowers, and the guests were crowned with garlands. The floor was 

3. The circus ? 4. The chariots ? Their drivers ? 5. What is said of the form of the 
earriagek' 6. How were the horses harnessed and managed? 7. What other animab 
were sometimes used ? 8. Early living of tlie Roikvis ? Introduction of luxuries ' % 
kr*M of cookery ? 10. Supper rooms ? 
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gmenllj ban, though richly ornamented, and the ceiling was inkid 
with a fret- work of gold and ivorjr. Scented oil was used for lighting 
the apartments, and massire carved lamps of figured bronze reflected 
their brilliancy on the gay and beautiful scene. 

12. Some of the more voluptuous and degraded of the Roman 
emperors, in the decay of the republic, were most extmvagant and 
ridiculous in providing rare dishes for their table. The livers and 
brains of small birds, the heads of parrots and pheasants, and the 
tooffues of peacocks and nightingales, formed a part of their daily 

13. But the most luxurious dish that graced the table of the Ro- 
mans was an entire boar, roasted and stuffed with game and poultry. 
How miserable must have been the condition of the people whose 
roasters could lavish their wealth in such wanton and disgraceful in- 
dulgence of the commonest appetite ! 

14. On one occasion, the senate was assembled to consult on the 
best mode of dressing an immense turbot which had been presented 
to the emperor. In our time, a council of cooks misht have been 
called on an affair of so much importance, but it would hardly have 
been a subject to bring before the rulers of the people. 

15. The Romans, however, would have been less rapidly enslaved 
and degraded, if their emperor and senate had always been emplo]^ed 
as innocently as in discussing the most desirable manner of dreauog 
afish. 



CHAPTER XCIII.-EUROPE CONTINUED. 

About Theatres. Clacks and Watches. The Fine Arts. 
Books and Writing. Costume. Conclusion. 

1. Theatrical entertainments were first introduced into Rome in 
the year of the city 391. They were originally little more than dan- 
ces to the sound of the flute. It was more than a hundred years be- 
fore the drama attained to much dignity or excellence. 

2. Actors were always held in contempt, but were enabled from 
the patronage they received to accumulate laiye fortunes. Theatres 
were at first built in the villages in the vicinity; the first permanent 
edifice of this kind in the city was built of stone, and calculated to 
contain forty thousand spectators. 

3. The use of such clocks and watches as we have at present was 
unknown to the Romans. The sundial was introduced 440 years af- 
ter the building of the city. About a century afterwards, a kind of 
water-clock was introduced, which was contrived with much inge- 
nuity, and answered all purposes for the measurement of time. 

U. Ornaments of the nipper room? 1% Costly dishes of the Rommn emperors? 14. 
Describe consultaUons held upon dishes. 15. What of the Romans ? Ch. XCIII.— L Whea 
Wn theatrical exhibitions introduced at Rome ? What is said of them? *2. Aetor«? IW 
•Cret? 3. Clocks sod watches? Sundials? Water-clock? 
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4. The fine arts were unknown in Rome till after the sixth cento* 
tj of her existence, when they were introduced hy the successful cap> 
tains of her armies, from the nations they had conquered. After a 
taste for the fine arts had been thus formed, larse enclosed galleries 
were built around the mansions of the rich, and were adorned with 
the finest specimens of painting and sculpture. 

5. In the dwellings of the most afiluent patricians, these galleries 
also contained splendid libraries, which were open to the inspection 
of the learned and the curious. Collections of books were then of 
course very rare, on account of the great expense and difficulty of 
transcribing them. 

6. They were sometimes written on parchment, but more frequent- 
ly on a paper made from the leaves of a plant called papyrus. The 
leaves were pasted together at the ends, and then made up into a 
roll, which was enclosed in a covering of skin or silk, fastened with 
strings or clasps. 

7. Writing was performed with a reed, split and pointed like our 
pen, and dipped in mk. Matters not intended for preservation were 
usually written with a pointed instrument on tables spread with wax. 
When letters were sent forward for delivery, they were perfumed, 
and tied with a silken thread, the ends of which were sealed with 
common wax. 

8. The usual garments of the Romans were the toga and the to- 
nic ; the former was a loose woollen robe, of a semicircular form, and 
without sleeves; the latter, a close white garment, worn when 
abroad under the toga, but alone in the house. The men usually 
went bareheaded. 

9. For the feet, the usual coverings were the buskin and the san- 
dal. The buskin reached about halfway up to the leg; the sandal 
was a mere sole, fastened to the foot by straps and buckles. 



CHAPTER XCIV.-i;UROPE CONTINUED. 

Bxyme under the Popes. 

1. I WILL, now proceed to finish the history of Rome. I haTe al- 
ready had occasion to speak of the pope. This title was given to the 
bishops, at a very early period of the Christian church. At first, the 
pope of Rome was only one of the superior dignitaries of the church ; 
but in the course of years he became the head of it, and both claimed 
and exercised an authority superior to that of any kitig or emperor. 

2. For a long time, the popes of Rome had authority only m mat- 
ters of religion; but Gregory the Third, about the year 731, resisted 
the Greek emperor, who ruled over Italy, and established the title of 

4. Whmt u Mid of the fine arts ? 6. Libraries? Books? Paper? 7. Writing? L«t- 
lers ? 8. Usoal garments of tlie Romans ? Ch. XCIV.— 1. What of the popes in early 
lioies ? 3. What of Oreeorv III ? When was the dope's title to role orer Aome MUb- 
UjIm4 ? What of popes w the year 760 ? Their pride and power ? 
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the pope to rejgn orer Rome in matters of state. From this time 
forward, the popes rapidly acquired power, and in the year 760, they 
bad extensive, possessions and immense wealth. 




View qf modem Rome* 

3. The popes claimed the authority of Grod's i^ents or yiceroys on 
earth. They called themselves the sucoessors of St. Peter, and claim 
ed that the kejrs of heaven and hell were given into their custody. 
No other dominion had ever heen like theirs, for they ruled over the 
souls of men. 

4. Other potentates have heen content with wearing a single 
crown; but the popes crowned themselves with three, rising one 
above the other. Tney assumed the title of Holiness ; but some of 
them were unholy men, being, as we have reason to believe, full of 
earthly ambition, and stained with many sins. 

5. When their power was at its height, they showed themselves 
to be very haughty. Few persons were allowed to enter their pres- 
ence without kneeling down to kiss their toes. When they mounted 
on horseback, they caused kings and emperors to hold their stirrups. 

6. They took away kingdoms from the rightful sovereigns, and 
gave them to others. A pope by the name of Clement declared that 
God had given him all the kingdoms of heaven and eartb. If a per- 
son denied the pope's authority, he was sometimes burnt alive ! 

7. In 1077, pope Gregory obliged Henry the Fourth, emperor of 
Germany, to stand three days, in the depth of winter, barefooted, at 
his castle gate, to implore his pardon. In 1191, another pope kicked 
another emperor's crown off his head, while he was kneeling before 
him, to show that the pope could make and unmake kings at his 
pleasure. 

8. What did the popes claim ? What did the^r call themselret ? What of their trnony? 
4. What of the crowns of the popes? What title did they assume ? 6. How ^d their 
pride manifest itself? 6. What of pope Clemen'. ? What was done to those who resisted 
the pope ? 7. What did pope Gregory do in 107'^ ' What of another pope in 1191 ? 
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8. It was near the year 1100, that one of the popes of Rome qr- 
dained that the title of pope should be giyen only to the bishop of 
Rome. It was about this period that the power of the pope was at 
its highest pitch. For nearly four hundred years, this potentate con- 
tinued to exercise an almost undisputed sway over the people, and 
even the kings and princes of the Cbristian world. 

9. During this age, great darkness prevailed throughout Eurq[)e, 
^Lsia, and Africa ; and though Rome was the seat of the popes, now 
nore powerful than anv sovereign, the people were generally in a 
late of ignorance and degradation. 

10. Rut in the year 1517, the Reformation was commenced by a 
k .an called Martin Luther. He preached against the power of the 
pv ^^s, and all Europe was shaken with the convulsion which follow- 
ed The result was, that the authority of the popes was generally 
thi -^wo off by the governments throu^out Christendom, ih jugh it is 
Bup^x)«ed that fifty millions of people were killed in the wars that 
took pUce during this period of agitation. 

11. The pope still governs Rome and other adjacent territories in 
the centre of Italy. His dominions are bounded north by Lombardy, 
and in other directions by the Mediterranean Sea, and the Adriatic, 
and by the kingdom of ISaples, Modena, and Tuscany. He is the 
spiritual head of the Catholic church throughout the world. 

12. The present pope (1848J is Pius IX, who came to the papacy 
in 1847. He has shown a desire to improve the political conddition 
of his people, and hence has acquired great credit, not only in Italy, 
but other countries. 

13. His efforts, however, have probably had a different effect from 
what he intended. They have awaked a spirit of liberty, which, 
being aided by the great movements in the rest of Europe, has 
caused the pope much disturbance, and threatens finally to mistrate 
the papal government, so far as it relates to temporal affairs. 

14. The city of Rome at present is thirteen miles in circumference. 
The j^reater part of it has a dark, gloomy, and desolate appearance. 
It is full of old ruins of palaces and temples, and other magnificent 
edifices of the ancient Romans. Innumerable statues are supposed to 
be buried under ground. 

15. Travellers are wonder-struck by these tokens of the antique 
Roman greatness. But instead of the mighty warriors of old Rome, 
they find only a degraded people. Their spirit has been crushed by 
ages of servitude and superstition. 

16. But these ruins and relics are not the only remains of ancient 
Rome. There are many works still existing, written by the old Ro- 
man authors. These are in the Latin language, which, as I have 
before said, was spoken by the Romans. Many of them are very in- 
teresting, and from these, modern nations have derived a large part of 
their most valuable laws and institutions. 

8. What of the power of the pope mbout the year 1100? When wai it at its highest pitch? 
How long did its sway continue ? 9. What was the state of the world at this time i Of 
Boiae ? 10. What took place in 1617 ? What of Martin Luther ? What was the result 
of the Reformation/ 11. What of the pope at the present day? Where are his domin 
■ons ? Of what church is he the head ? 13. What of the present citv of Rome ? 13. How 
tre trarellers affected in Rome ? What of the people ? How has their spirit been erash> 
•d ? 14. What of old Roman works ? In what language are they written ? What hs:r 
the aodens derived from these works ? . 
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CHAPTER XCV.~EUROPE CONTINUED. 

About several other Italian States. 
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View in Venice, 

1. You know that Italy is now divided into several distinct king- 
doms or states. Each of these has its history, and at some future day 
it will be well for you to read the story of these celebrated countries. 
In this little book I can>only give you a very brief account of two or 
three of them. 

2. The kingdom of Naples, or the kingdom of the two Sicilies, in- 
cludes the island of Sicily and the southern extremity of the penin- 
sula of Italy. It embraces the foot of the figure of the boot, which I 
have before mentioned. This kingdom has a population of seven 
millions. 

3. The history of Naples, after it was separated from the Roman 
empire, possesses very little interest. It passed first into the hands 
of one tribe of northern invaders, then into the hands of another, and 
then into the hands of another. After this it was sulject to Spain 
and other countries, until at length it became an independent country, 
under the government of its present race of kings. 

4. The history of Venice is more interesting: When the northern 
barbarians invaded Italy in 452, the inhabitants living in the vicinity 
of the present city of Venice settled in the marshes along the border 
of the sea, and supported themselves by fishing, making salt, and by 
commerce. 

5. In the year 809, they commenced building the city of Venice on 

Ch XCV.— 1. How is Italy now divided? 2. What does the kingdom of Naples ia 
dude ? Population ? Direction from Ronte ? 3. Its historj'? 4. What of the history of 
Venice ? 6. When and where was Venice built? What did it become? 
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m htde island called Rialto. To this place they transported their 
riches, and soon the new city became the capital, of the Republic of 
Venice. The city and state increased, until at length Venice was one 
of the most powerful states in the world. 

6. The inhabitants paid great attention to commerce, and such was 
the number of their ships, that in the eleventh century, Venice sent a 
fleet of two huadred sail to assist in the first crusade. It was on ac^ 
count of the interest which this state had in maritime matters that 
the Doge, who was the chief officer, used to be wedded to the sea 
with pompous ceremonies. 

7. The power of Venice continued to increase, and in process of 
time, the proud city of Constantinople was captured by its armies^ 
aided by the crusaders. Tbe spoils of the captured city, consisting of 
gems and jewelry, books, marbles, pictures, statues, obelisks, and 
other costly treasures, were chiefly carried tp Venice. 

8. The republic prospered for many years, and its wealth and power 
increased, though the people were often goyerned in the most cruel 
and oppressive manner. But I have only room to add, that toward 
the close of the last century, it fell a victun to the power of France, 
and since the year 1798, it has been attached to the empire of Austria. 

9. I could nil a book with tales about Genoa ; it was at one time 
the rival of Venice ; about Tuscany, which is considered the most 
beautiful portion of Italy, and about the kin^om of Sardinia, which 
lies in the northern part of Italy. But as it is impossible to get a long 
story into a little book, I must let these things pass. 



CHAPTER XCVL-EUROPE CONTINUED. 

About the Ottoman Empire. Turkey in Europe. Tur^ 
key in Asia. About the Climate^ People^ and other 
Things., .t 

1. The Turkish or Ottoman empire is divided into two parts, called 
Turkey in Europe, and Turkey in Asia, It was formerly much more 
extensive than at present. It now embraces a large region of terri- 
tory in Europe, lyin^ between Grreece on the south, and Russia and 
Germany on the north ; this portion is called Turkey in Europe. 

2. Turkey in Asia includes Asia Minor and Armenia, and till lately 
nclnded Syria and Palestine. Egypt and the Barbary states in Aftm 
were also subject to Turkey, till within a few years. 

6. What of the commerce of Venice ? Fleet ? The Doge ? 7 Power of Vente* ' 
What city was taken by Venice and the cnuadert? What of the ipoils of ConiUntinopIei 
6. What of the republic of Venice for many yean ? What of France ? What of Venk* 
dnce 1798? 9. What of Genoa? Tuscany? Sardinia? Ch. XCVI.— 1. What other 
name hat the Turkish empire ? How is the Ottoman empire divided ? Where is Turkey 
b Europe ? '2. What does Turkey in Asia now include? What other countries formel; 
beloaged to tbe Turkish empire ? How is Asia Minor separated from ToAey in Europe ' 
* 14 
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3. Bat all these countries are become wholly bdependent of the 
Turkish domioioD, except Turkey ia Europe, Asia Minor, and Arme- 
nia. The capital of this empire is Constantinople, which 1 have often 
mentioned before, and which at this day is one of the greatest citier 
in the world. 




4. The chief ruler or king of the Turks is called the Sultan. He 
lives at Constantinople, in a splendid palace. Like most eastern 
princes, be has two or three hundred wives, which he keeps shut up 
m a place called the harem. . 

5. The. Turks have long beards, wear turbans on their heads, and 
a loose flowing robe over their under dress. They sit on cushions 
instead of chairs, and take their food with their fingers, instead of 
forks. They are fond of smoking very long pipes. 

6. The Sultan rules over his country, not according to certain 
established laws, but according to his own will. The people gen- 
erally do exactly what he requires ; if they refuse to obey hun, they 
are sure to lose their property and their heads. 

7. If you were to ^o to Turkey, you would discover that (he 
climate is warm, and the country naturally fertile ; you would also 
see that the people are indolent and cruel. You would see that they 
have not many manufactures, and but little commerce. You would 
see that the lands are poorly cultivated, and that many tracts natu- 
rally fruitful are barren and desolate for want of tillage. 

8. You would discover that the people dislike the Christians, and 
worship according to the faith of Mahomet. You would discover 
that they have mosques instead of churches. At Constantinople 
there is a very splendid edifice, called St. Sophia. This was formerly 
a Greek church, but it is now converted into a Mahometan mosque. 

8. What of the coantries that formerly belonged to the Ottoman empire ? Capital of 
Turkey ? What of Constantinople ? 4. What of the sultan ? 6. Describe the Turks. 
6. How does the sultan rule thj Turks ? What of the people ? 7. Soil and climate of 
Turkey ? The people ? Manufactures ? < onunerce ? Lands ? 8. Religon of the 
Turks ? What are their places of worship call ed ? St. Sophia ? 
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CHAPTER XCVIL— EUROPE CONTINUED. 

About the Saracens. How the Turks overturned the 
Saracen Empire. How the Ottoman Turks founded 
the Ottoman Empire. About Bajazetj Timour^ and 
others. 

1. In the history of Asia, I have given yoa some account of the 
Saracois. These you will remember were Arabs, among whom 
Mahomet and his successors established an empire at the commence- 
ment of the seventh century. 

2. The kings or rulers of the Saracen empire were called caliphs, 
and resided at Bagdad, a splendid city which they built near the 
river Ti£^ris in Mesopotamia. 1 have told you how these caliphs ex- 
tended their empire over a considerable part of Asia and Africa, and 
some portions of Europe. 

3. To the north of Mesopotamia, there were several tribes of 
Tartars, among which were some called Turks. These were daring 
warriors, and such was their fame, that the caliphs induced many of 
them to come to Bagdad and serve as soldiers. 

4. In process of time, the Turks acquired great influence at Bag- 
dad, and finally overturned the Saracen empire, made themselves 
masters of nearly all the Saracen possessions, and adopted the Maho- 
medan religion. Thus the Turkish empire became the successor of 
the Saracen empire, and included in its dominion Asia Minor, Syria, 
Palestine, and other Asiatic countries, which the Saracens had con- 
quered from the Greek empire. 

5. After a while, the Turkish empire, which had been thus estab- 
lished, was overturned by another tribe of Turks, who called them- 
selves Ottomans. These came from the country east of the Caspian 
Sea, and laid the foundation of the present Ottoman empire. This 
took place in the yearQ299; the founder of the empire being Othman 
the First. 

6. The Greek empire had formerly included Asia Minor, but this 
had been taken by the Saracens, and afterwards by the Turks. At 
the time of the Ottoman invasion, it included little more than what 
is at present called Turkey in Europe, with Greece. 

7. Constantinople, the present capitalof Turkey, was called Byzan- 
tium, from Byzas, who founded it in 715, B. C. Li was a flourishing 
city in the time of the early Greeks. The neighboring country was 
settled by colonies from Greece, and by other tribes. It was cou- 
ch. XCVII. — 1. What of the Saraceiu ? When and by waom was the Saraceu ernpin 

Mtablbhed? -2. What of the caHp)is? Dominion of the ciliphi? 3. Where were the 
Turks ? Where did they live ? Why were they employed by the caliphs of Bagdad f 4. 
What did the Turks do .' What of the Turkish umpire ? 6. By whom was the fint 
Turkish dynasty overturned ? When was the Ottoman empire founded ? Br whom? 6t 
What did' the Greek empire formerly include ? What did it include in 1:399? 
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ooered hj the Romant, and the nam« of Byzandam was changed to 
ConstantmoDle, by the emperor Coastantioe, in 329. 

8. It had Wore this penod fiiUen into decay, bat it was now xe- 
Tired, and Constantine removed thither with his whole court. It 
thus became the capital of the Roman empire. When that was 
divided into the Eastem and Western empires in 395, it was the 
capital of the former, which, as yon know, was often called the 
Greek empire. 

9. This continued with various changes, to subsist as a distinct 
sovereignty, till the period of which I am now treating. It was, as I 
have said, on the brink of ruin, when the Ottomans, who had already 
established themselves in Asia Minor, and swallowed up the countries 
formerly belonging to the Saracen dominions, began to cast longing 
eyes UMm the Greek empire in Europe. 

10. The sultan, at this time, was fiajazet He bwm to reifi^n in 
1389, and was so famous for his conquests, that the Ijirks callea him 
the Thunderbolt. * 

11. He was preparing to attack Constantinople, when a greater 
warrior than he came from Tartary, and subdued him. This was 
Tamerlane, otherwise called Timour the Tartar, and sometimes 
Timour the lame man. He defeated Bajazet in a great battle, in 
which three hundred thousand men were slain. 

12. It is said that when Timour the lame man had got Bajazet the 
Thunderbolt into his power, he put him into an iron cage, and carried 
him about for a show, like a wild beast. Most conquerors have a 
resemblance to wild beasts, and it would be well if they could always 
be kept in iron cages. 

13. The misfortunes of Bajazet prevented the Turks from conquer- 
ing the Eastem empire of the Romans, for a considerable time. But 
in 1433, when Mahomet the Great was sultan, they took Constantino- 
ple. The emperor, whose name was Ck)n8tantine, was killed. From 
this time forward, the Turks were securely established in Europe, 
aiui the country which they inhabited was called Turkey. 



CHAPTER XCVIIL-EUROPE CONTINUED. 

Sequel of the Turkish History. 

1. The reigns of most of the Turkish sultans have been full d 
crime and bloodshed. Sultan Selim, who began to reign in 1512, in* 

7. Wbat of OoiutoDtinopto ? Who finmded it, wid vhon ? What of it in the time of tho 
•arly Greek* ? When was iti name ehanged ? When and by vliom was Byxantiom called 
CoDftautinople ? 8. What beeame of the eapitol of the Roman empire ? What took plaee 
b 895 ? What was called the Greek empire ' What coonbriet did the Eastem empire of 
the Romans inclade ? Ans. Greece, Macedon, what b now called Turkey in Europe, Asb 
Minor, and other adjacent countries. 9. What of the Ottomans ? 10. Who was ^jaset \ 
When (lid he begin to reigu ? What did the Turks call hhn ? What of Tamerlane ? 13 
How did Timour treat Bajaset ? What of conquerors I IS. What happened in 1463. Ca 
XCVIIL—l. What of the reigns of some of the Turkish sultans ? What of Sultan Selim 
What of the Mamelukes ? 
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faded Effypt, and oonqaered it The Egyptian aoldien were called 
Alamelukes, of whom I hare told you in the history of Egypt 
I'housands of them were taken prisoners. 

2. After the victory, the sultan ordered a splendid throne to be 
erected on the banks of the river Nile, near the gates of Cairo. 
Sitting on this throne, he caused all the Mamelukes to be massacred 
in his sight, and their bodies to be thrown into tiie river. 

3. Mohammed the Third, who ascended the throne in 1596, had 
nineteen brothers. All these he caused to be strangled, so that they 
might not attempt to Tob him of his power. 

4. Amurath the Fourth became sultan in 1621. Thb moostei 
caused fourteen thousand men to he murdered. The sport that 
pleased him best, was to run about the streets at nighty witn a drawn 
sword, cutting and slashing at everybody whom he met 

5. These &cts will show the reader what kind of government the 
Turks have lived under. ' The late sultan, whose name was Mahmoad 
the Second, ascended the throne in 1808. . He was more enlightened 
than his predecessors. 

6. But ne was compelled to act with great severity. This was par^ 
dcularly the case in regard to the janizaries. These were a large body 
of troops, established by Mahomet the Second in 1300, and who con- 
tinued to be a very powerful body of soldiers for several centuries. 
Though called the sultan's guards, they became more dangerous than 
all the other subjects of the empire. 

7. Sultan Mahmoud therefore determined to free himself from 
their power. Accordingly, in the year 1826, he ordered the rest oi 
his troops to surround the janizaries. This was done, and they were 
shot down and massacred without mercy. The sultan afterwards 
endeavored to reform the manners of the Turks, and to make them 
adopt thti customs of other European nations. In this he had some 
success, but his progress was very alow. The present sultan, ion ol 
the preceeding, is very young. 



CHAPTER XCIX. -EUROPE CONTINUED. 

Early History of Spain. The Moorish Conquest. 

1. The kinedom of Spain is separated from France by the range of 
mountains called the Pyrenees.- Tt has Portugal on the west; its 
other boundaries are the Atlantic Ocean, the Bay of Biscay, and the 
Mediterranean Sea.>^ The whole country forms a lar^e peninsula. 

2. Spain is a very remarkable country; it is fuU of wild, rocky 
moimtains, with beautiiiil valleys between.v. The climate is warm 

3. Vhat did the ralten order ? 8. Wlieii did Mohammed III. aaeend the throne ? What 
crinb did he eommit ? 4. Who became sultan in 1631 ? What of Amarath i A. What ol 
Mahmoud the Second ? When did he aaeend the throne P 6. What of him? Who were 
thejaniiartes? When were they ettablished .' 7. What waf done in 1836.' Whathai 
the •iiltan aince done ? Who is the present sultan ? Cm. XCIX.— How i« Spain sepanted 
firoB PrHDce ? Boundaries of Spain? 

I. 14» 
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and deligbtfiiL The eonntrf produces abundanee of gfapci, olhFCi^ 
iemoDB, almoDds, figs, citrons, aad pomegnnates. 

3. Spain is celebrated for a very fine breed of horses. It is also the 
coontrf from which the merino sneep were first brought. There are 
many of these now in this country, and you know tney produce the 
finest wool in the world. 

4. Spain has about as many inhabitants as the United States. The 
people are generally ijgnorant and superstitious, but they seem to be 
very honest, ceremonious, and polite. They are fond of say dusces 
in the open air. Madrid, the capital of Spain, -is a very snlendid city. 

5. Spain abounds in castles, churches, and palaces, built by the 
Moors, of whom I shall soon tell you the story. These edifices are 
some of the most wonderful buildings in the world. They are totally 
unlike those of ancient Greece and Rome. They bear some resem- 
blance to what is called the Grothic architecture, specimens of which 
are to be found in some of our cities. 

6. If I had time and room, I should like very much to tell you a 
long story about Spain ; but I shall be obliged to say very little of it, 
and leave you afterwards to pursue the subject in some larger book. 

7. Little is known about the history of Spain till the Phcenicians 
made voyages thither. They came from Phoenicia, which you know 
was close to the land of Canaan, a distance of two thousand miles, 
and built two columns at the Straits of Gribraltar. These colunms 
were called the pillars of Hercules. The ancients did not dare to sail 
beyond them, into the broad Atlantic Ocean. 

8. The Greeks founded several cities in Spain. Afterwards, the 
Carthamnians acquired possession of the country ; but it was taken 
by the Romans in 134 B. C, who kept it till the year 406 after the 
Christian era. Spain was then invaded by barbarians from the north, 
called the Suevi, the Alans, and the Vandals. 

9. Some of these people continued in the country more than a hun- 
dred years. They were then driven out by another set of barbarians, 
called Goths, or Visigoths, who overran the whole of Spain. These 
became established in the country, and finally founded a kingdom there. 

10. After the Goths had been in Spain about two hundred years, a 
king mounted the throne whose name was Roderick. This king 
grievously injured count Julian, who was one of the most powerfiO 
of the Spanish or Gothic nobles. In order to avenge himself, Julian 
took steps which resulted in the ruin of his country. 

11. In Mauritania, which I have already mentioned, on the north- 
em coast of Africa, and not far from Spain, there was a nation of Sa- 

3. What sort of a country is Spain ? Climate ? Productions ? Should you not like to go 
lu Spain and eat some of the fine fruits ? 3. What of the horses of Spain ? Merino sheep ? 
4. Population? What of the people? Capital ? What of Madrid? Which way is Ma- 
drid from you ? From London ? Paris ? Rome ? Algiers ? 6. What of the Moorish 
bttlldings in Spain ? 7. Wliat of the early history of Spain ? Where was Phoenicia ? How 
(ar from Spain ? What did the Phoenicians do in Spain r Where were the pillars of Hercules 
built ? How far did the ancients ventu»r t« go m their vessels? 8. What of the Greeks? 
The ( arthaginians ? The Romans ? What barbarians conquered Spain ? About what 
time did they conquer Spain ? 9. How long did the Suevi and other barbarians remain is 
Spain r Who drove out the Suevi and other barbarians ? What of the Goths ? 10. Whia* 
•f Roderick? Count Julian? What did be do ? 
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noens. Th^ w«r« called Mauri, or Moors, from the country which 
they inhabited. Count Julian invited them to cross the sea, and in- 
vade Spain. — 

12. Accordingly, a great number of these infidels landed on the 
Spanish shores, under the command of a general named Tarifif. King 
Roderick the Goth gathered an army, and encountered them at 
Xerxes, in the sou^ oi Spain. Here a great battle was fought. 

13. The Moors were completely victorious. The fate of Koderick 
was never known. His horse, and his sword, helmet, shield, and 
breastplat€, were found by the side of a river, near the field of battle; 
Dut his body was nowhere to be seen. These events occurred about 
712 A. D. 

14. The Spa&iards long believed that king Roderick was alive, and 
that, at some future day, he would again lead an> army to battle 
against the Moors. But his war-shout was heard no more ; and as 
the Grothic monarchy was ruined by his &11, he is called Roderick the 
last of the Goths. 

15. Felagid, a prince of the blood-royal, took command of all the 
Gothic Spaniards who had not been slain by the Moors. He led them 
into the mountainous r^on of Asturias and Burgos, and there found- 
ed a little kingdom. l%is was the only part of Spain which the 
Moors never conquered. 

16. The successors of Pelagio enlarged the boundaries of his king- 
dom. But, for a long time, the Moors possessed three-fourths of Spain. 



CHAPTER a— EUROPE CONTINUED. 

Wars between the Moors and the Spaniards. 

1. The Moors were a wild people when they first conquered Spain ; 
but they soon became civilized and polished. There was more learn- 
ing amongst them than in any other part of Europe. 

2. In the city of Cordova, there Was a library of six hundred thou- 
sand volumes.' There were likewise seventy public libraries in other 
nans of the Moorish territories in Spain. The Moors were great 
lovers of poetry and music. 

3. They built many noble edifices in Spain. The Alhambra, in the 
nty of Granada, was the palace of the Moorish sovereigns. It was 
of marble, and ornamented with beautiful sculpture. The sultry at- 
mosphere was cooled by fountains, which spouted continually in the 
chambers and halls. Beneath the Alhambra were vaults, which the 
Moorish kings had caused to be dug, that they might be buried there; 

11. Whal of MaariUnia ? Its direction from Spain ? Why.t of the Moon ? Count Ju- 
lian ? 13- What did the Moon do ? What followed ? 18. Fate of king Roderick ? Hov 
ong ago did this happen ? 14. What did the Spaniards beliere ? Why was Roderick 
called the last of the Goths ? 16. What of Pelagio ? What was the only part of Spain not 
conqoered by the Moon f 16. What of the successon of Pelagio ? What portion of Spain 
did the Moon long possess ? Ch. C— 1. What can you say of the Moon ? S. What of 
tthnriw in Cordova? In other cities? What did the Moon love ? 
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for they lored tb« Alhambra so well, that they naed it both as their 
palace and sepulchre. 

4. But the Spaniards hated the Moors, and seldom were at peace 
with them. In their continual wars, the victory sometimes fell to 
one party, and sometimes to the other. Eighty thousand Moors were 
once slam in a single battle. 

5. On the other hand, a Moorish hero, by the name of Almanzor, 
is said to have vanquished the Spaniards in more than fifty battles. 
He took the city of Compostella, and compelled his captives to carry 
the gates of a large edifice finom thence to Cordova, on tneir shoulders. 

6. The most famous warrior that appeared on either side, was Don 
Rodrigo de Bivaz, sumamed the Cid Campeador, or the Incomparable 
Lord. He gained so many battles against the Moors, that at last the 
Spaniards considered the victory certain whenever the Cid Campea- 
dor was at their head. 

7. When the Jocomparable Lord was dead, the courage of the 
Moors revived. (They boldly attacked the Sminiards, and besieged the 
city where the Cid Campeador lay buried) The Spaniards went forth 
to meet them, and at their head rode an armed warrior, ¥rith a coon^ 
tenance like death. 

8. The Moors recognized his features, and fled ; for it was the Cid 
Campeador! The Spaniards had taken him from the tomb, and seated 
him on the war-horse which he had rode in his lifetime. And thus 
the dead warrior won another victory. 

9. Many other wonderful stories are told about the Moorish and 
Spanish wars. Sometimes, it is said, a saint came down from hea- 
ven, to lead the Spaniards to battle. Sometimes the sun stood still, 
that they might have time to kill their enemies. Sometimes they 
were encouraged by the appearance of a blazing cross in the sky. 

10. But these are fables. It is certain, however, that the Moors 
gradually lost their Spanish territories, till nothing remained to them 
except Granada. And in the. reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, they 
were wholly driven out of Spain. This event took place in 149:^ 
nearly eight centuries after the overthrow of king Rodenck the Groth. 



CHAPTER CL— EUROPE CONTINUED. 

The Spanish Inquisition. 

1. The reign of Ferdinand and Isabella was disgraced by the esialv 
Ushment of the Inquisition in Spain. The design of this horrible 
uistitution was to prevent the people from adopting any but the 

9. What did they baild in Spain ? Deicribe the Alhambra. What were beneath the Al- 
hambra P 4. How did the Spaniards feel toward the Moora f What of their wan 
6. What of Almansor ? What citT did he take ? 6. What famous warrior can yon men 
tiou ? What of him ? 7. What of the Moors after4iis death ? Who rode at the Itead of 
the Spaniards? 8. How were the Moors affected by seeihc^ the dead body of the Cid Cam 
peador ? 9. What stories are told of the Moorish and Spanish wan ? 10. What at la«l 
remained to the Moors ? When wore the Moors driven ont of Spain ' 
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Catholic religion; it being beliieyed, in those dark days, that it was 
right to do so. 

2. Persons who were suspected of being heretics were thrown into 
damp and dismal dungeons. They were then brought before the in- 
quisitors, {who sat completely covered with long robes and hoods of 
sackcloth. Their faces were invisible ; but they looked at the pri« 
oners through two holes in their sackcloth hoods. 

3. If the accused persons would not plead guilty, they were tor- 
tured in various ways. J^oraetimes they were drawn up to the roof 
of the chamber by a rope, and afier hanging a consideraole time, the 
rope was loosened, so that they fell almubt to the floor. 

4. The rope was then suddenly tightened again, and the prisoner's 
limbs were put out of joint by tlio shock. If he still refused to con- 
fess, the inquisitors rubbed his feet with lard, and roasted them before 
a fire. In short, their cruellies were too dreadful to be told. 

o. When the inquisitors had satisfied thefiaselves with torturing 
their prisoners, they prepared to burn them. The condemned persons 
walked in a procession, dressed in garments which were painted with 
flames. On their breasts they wore their own, likenesses, in the act 
of being devoured by serpents and wild beasts.' 

6. W hen they reached the place of execution, the victims were 
fastened to a stase with iron chains, and roasted to death by a slow 
fire. They sometimes suffered the agony of this torment for two or 
three hours, before death relieved them. 

7. Such were the horrors of the Inquisition ; yet it had been intro- 
duced into Italy before it was adopted in Spain,. and in after times it 
spread into other Catholic countries, and continued in operation for 
nearly three hundred years. \ Between thirty and forty thousand were 
burnt alive, before the Inquisition was abolished. 

8. The remembrance of the Inquisition will ever cause a stain to 
rest upon the rei^ of iFerdinand and Isabella, for in Spain it was a 
more horrid institution than in any other country. It was the great- 
est glory of this king and queen, that they gave Christopher Colum- 
bus the means of discovering America, but Columbus was thrown 
into a dungeon, as the reward of his discovery ! 

9. The Spaniards made ^reat conquests in America. The riches 
of the coimtry were in this way much increased ; and there was 
more silver and gold in Spain than in all the rest of Europe. But it 
is doubtful whether Spam ever derived any real benefit from her 
American colonies ; for instead of staying at home to cultivate the 
soil, the inhabitants crossed the ocean m search of gold and silver. 

Ch.CL'I. Wbenwu ih« InqniiiUoii ettablished? What wu its design? 3. Hov 
vwe mupectedpenons treated? Describe the inquisitors. 8. How were the accused 
ftnauB tortured? 6. Describe the boming of the priscmers? 6. How long did the Inqoi- 
•ition eontinae in operation ? 7. What oi the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella ? What 
was the glory of their reign ? What was the fate of Colombas ? 8. What of the Spaniards ? 
What of the riches of Spain ? 9. Were the Ameriean colonies any benefit to SpAia ? 
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CHAPTER CIL-EUROPE CONTINUED. 

The Invincible Armada. Curious Death of a Spanish 
King. Recent Affairs of Spain. 

1. One of the most powerful moaarchs of Spain was Philip the 
Second> He was not ooly king of Spain, but he obtained the crown 
of Portugal also, in 1580; but Portugal afterwards became a separate 
kingdom again. It had first been declared independent of Spain at the 
beginninxr of the twelfth century. 

2. PhiBp intended to conquer England, and prepared a fleet of eighty 
ships for that purpose. This fleet was called the Invincible Armada. 
But it was conquered even without a battle, for a storm scattered it, 
and drove many of the ships on the British coast.^ 

3. The son of Philip was a weak minded man. The manner of 
his death was very singular. ^He was sitting, one day, in the coun- 
cil chamber, which was warm^ by a large stove. The heat and 
vapor of the stove affected his head. 

4. He ordered the attendants to quench the fire. But the person 
whose duty it was to do this happened not to be in the chamber, and 
the rules of the Spanish court were so strict, that it would have been 
unlawful fur any other person to touch the fire. 

5. Moreover, it would have been beneath the king's dignity to 
leave the chamber, or even to move his chair back from the stove. 
So the fire continued to grow hotter, and the poor king e;rew sicker 
and sicker, till at last it was impossible to cure him. And thus he 
died, by a kind of death that could have befallen nobody but a Span- 
ish king. : 

6. In tne year 1700, Charles the Second of Spain died without 
children.- lie was succeeded by a young French prince, named Phil- 
ip, duke of Anjou, the grandson of Louis the Fourteenth. The kings 
of this family are called the Spanish Bourbons. ' 

7. This event caused a long war in Europe. * Charles, archduke of 
Austria, claimed the crown of Spain, and ne and Philip of Anjou al- 
ternately drove each other out of^ Madrid. ' But Philip nnally kept his 
seat on the throne. 

8. Spain has often been at war with England. She united with 
France against that country during the American Revolution ; but 
peace was concluded in 1783. Anomer war, however, began between 
England and France in about ten vears afterwards. 

9. In 1808, when the emperor Napoleon was at the height of his 
power, he compiled the Spanish king to abdicate his throne. The 
name of this king was Ferdinand the Seventh. Napoleon then placed 

Ch. en.— What of Philip n. ? What of Portagal ? 3. What of the InTiBcihle Anna 
da? 8. Deieribe the death of Philip*! ton. 6. What happened in the year 1700? Who 
mcceeded Charles II.? Who were the Spaniah Boorbons? 7. Why did Charlei and 
Philip go to war? Who triumphed ? 8. What of Spain? When was peace eonclnded 
between France and England ? 9. What did Napoleon compel the Spanish icing to do is 
1S06? Who WW Ferdinand YU.? 
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the crown of Spain npon the head of his own biotherv Josepn Bona- 
parte.^ 

10. But most of the Spaniards refused to acknowledge king Joseph 
as their sovereign. A bloody war ensued. The English government 
sent armies into Spain and Portugal; and it was there that Lord 
Wellington gained his first victories over the French. 

11. Ferdinand, the old Spanish king, was replaced upon the throne 
in 1814. He was, however, a ty^rant and a bigot, and his reign was 
mischievous- to the country. His death took place in 1833. 

12. Since that event, Spain has been ravaged by a civil war be- 
tween Don Carlos and the young queen Maria Isabella. Three or 
four hundred thousand persons where supposed to have been killed in 
this war which is now terminated, by the establishment of the claims 
of Maria Isabella. 



CHAPTER cm. -EUROPE CONTINUED. 

A short Story about Portugal. 

1. Portugal lies to the west of Spain, and is bounded on the west 
hf the Atlantic 0<fean. The population of the country is nearly four 
millirais. The capital is Lisbon. This is a large city, and many of 
our vessels visit it for the purpose of getting wines, grapes, oranges, 
and lemons. 

3. The climate of Portugal is simUar to that of Spain. The people 
also resemble the Spaniards, but speak a language somewhat differ- 
ent. The Portuguese are very ignorant, and as they seldom read, 
they have plenty of time for dancing. 

3. Portugal was originally considered a part of Spain, and shared 
in the events of that country. In the twelfth century, it became in- 
dependent. Since that time it has been considered a separate king- 
dom, thouorh it has been subject to Spain for a portion of this period. 

4. The history of Portugal is of little interest, till about the year 
14P0, when the Portuguese took the lead in navigating the Atlantic 
Ocean. At this time, this ^eat sea was little known, and nobody 
had gone across it to America, nor had any one dared to sail around 
Africa. 

5. Bat the little Portuguese vessels ventured out farther and fiur- 
ther, and finally one of them reached the Cape of Good Hope. Af- 
ter this, a Portuguese fleet passed entirely around Africa, crossed th« 
Indian Ocean, and reached India. 

Whom did Napoleon make kin|; of Spain ? 10. What of the Spaniards ? What of the 
Engliih goremment ? What of Lord Wellington ? 11. When was Ferdinand replaced np- 
on the throne f What of him ? When did he die ? 12. What of a civil war in Spain ? 
Cm. cm.— Bonndarief of Portugal ? Population? Capital? What of Lisbon ? 3. Cli- 
mata of Portugal ? The people f Language ? 3. What uf Portugal ? When did it be- 
'adependent? What of Portugal since the twelfth century? 4. What of the Pof^ 
» after about 1400 ? What of Uie Atlantic at this time ? 6. What of the Portognes* 
• ? Their discoveries? 
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6b TheM wonderfui adveatures and discoreries excited other nar 
dons, and in a few years Christopher Columbus discovered America. 
Thus the Portuguese may be considered as having led the way to the 
discovery of this vast cuntine t on which we live, and which was un- 
known to the people of Europe, Asia, and Africa till ihe year 1492. 

7. I need not tell you of what happened in Portugal from this time 
till the year 1755. Ai that date, an earthquake took place, which 
shook down nearly the whole city of Lisbon. Houses, churches, and 
imlaces were suddenly tumbled mto heaps of ruins. Large chasms 
were opened in the earth, and hundreds of houses were plunged into 
them. The sea at firel rolled back from the land, and then returned, 
sweeping every thing before it. In this awful calamity, ten thousand 
persons lost their lives. 

8. The Portuguese founded a go«d manjr colonies in different parte 
of the worid. One of these was in Hrazil, in South America. To 
this place the king of Portugal retired with his family in 1807, and 
established his court at Rio Janeiro, the capital of the country. This 
was done because Portugal had been invaded bv the French. 

9. The French being driven out in 1808, the Ving returned in a few 
years. After his death there was a struggle for the crown, but it 
was finally settled upon Donna Maria, the present queen. 



CHAPTER CIV. -EUROPE CONTINUED. 

Description of France. Its Climate, Cities. Manu" 
factures. Manners and Ctcsta/ns of the People. 

1. Fkance lies in the western part of Europe, and contains about 
thirty-two millions of inhabitants. Paris, the capital, is a very large 
city, surrounded with a wall of stone. It is full of fine houses, beau- 
tiful public gardens, pleasant walks, handsome streets, and interesting 
places of amusement. To a stranger, it is the most agreeable city 
lu the world. . 

2. Besides Paris, there are a great many other large and handsome 
cities in France. Among these are Rouen, where Sie people manu- 
facture a great deal of handsome jewelry ; Lyons, where they make 
beautiful silks; Marseilles, where the people deal in wines; and 
Bordeaux, in the midst of a country which produces fine grapes, and 
other delicious fruits. 

3. The climate of France is about the same as that of Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and Virginia. The soil is fruitful, and yields abundance a 
food for the numerous inhabitants. The country produces many 

6. What coueqneDCM followed the Portngueie diMoreriet? What of America till 
1493 ? 7. What happened in 17M? Describe the earthquake ? 8. Colonies of Poiia 
|al ? What of the king of Portugal ? When and why did he remove to Brasil ? 9. What 
followed? Ch. civ.— 1. Poouiadon of France? Describe Paris? 3. What of Rouen.' 
What of Lyons? What of Marseilles ? What of Bordeaux ? 
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Idnds of fruits io ffreat perfection, such as cherries, pears, plums, 
peaches, and fi^s. It also yields immense quantities of grapes, from 
which many kinds of choice wines are produced. 

4. The people of France are very gay and cheerful. They live a 
great deal in the open air, and it is common in all parts of tht 
country to see both men and women at work in the fields. They do 
not labor very hard, and during the holidays, of which they have a 
great many, they walk about the streets, and dance in the public 
gardens, or squares. 




On» ^ th* enlraneet qf FairU* 

5. The French seem to enjoy themselves better than most other 
nations. They are fond of music, and delight to get together, and 
talk about all sorts of things. They are very polite, and sdways treat 
strangers with particular civility. The gentlemen are courteous to 
the ladies, and the ladies in return take every means in their power 
to make their society agreeable to the gentlemen. 

6. The manufactures of France are numerous and valuable. The 
people have an excellent fancy in making jewelry, silks, clocks, 
watches, and many other ornamental things. These are sent to all 
parts of the world, and though they may not be considered very 
necessary, yet they give a great deal of pleasure, and thus have thetr 
use. 

7. The French people are fond of dress, and the dressmakers of 
Paris set the fashions tor the rest of the world. The milliners and 
mantua-makers of this city have more followers than any king that 

S. Climate of France ? Soil? Froduction»? 4. Character and mannen of the Frenek 
people? 5. What of the gentlemen? The ladies? 6. ManufaeturesofFnmee? What 
Li |£b vie of'the fancy articles nana&etnred in France ? 
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erer tired ; for the gowns and bonnets of the liftdies ci Europe and 
America are made according to their direction. 

8. The French nation, on the whole, are a yery interesting and 
wonderful people. ThoU£;h they might seem to be frivolous and 
thoughtless, yet France has product many great men, and the 
history of the country displays many great and j?lorious actions. 

9. They have been represented as a nation of fiddlers, dress-makers, 
and dancing masters ; but if you look into their character, and read, 
their story with attention, you will see that this is not just ; they are 
in truth the most warlike nation in Europe ; they take the lead in 
many arts and sciences ; and if the people at large spend much of 
their time in amusement, it is not because they are deficient in genius 
hr the highest pursuits of the mind. 



CHAPTER CV-~EUROPE CONTINUED. 

AbotU the Oauls and other Tribes of Barbarians, How 
the Southern Parts of Europe were first settled, and 
how the Northern Parts were settled afterwards. 

1. In the course of this history, I have had frequent occasion to 
mention various northern tribes of Europe, called barbarians, and 
perhaps I shall not find a better opportunity than the present to give 
you some account of them. You remember that Greece was settled 
Before any other pari of Europe. The first inhabitants were the 
descendents of Japheth. The descendents of these spread themselves 
over Greece, and probably other parts of Europe. 

2. As the people increased aloitg the shores of Asia and Africa, 
they sent colonies to dififerent places along the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. Some settled in Greece, some in Italy, some in Spain. 
These countries bein^ warm, pleasant, and fruitful, were soon filled 
with inhabitants. Living upon the coast, they had a great many 
ships, and carried on commerce with different countries. 

3. In this way, after many years, they grew rich, and built large 
cities, with fine houses, temples, and palaces. Such was the course 
of events in regard to all southern Europe, of which I have been 
telling you the storjr. But, while these things were going on, various 
tribes were emigrating into the more northern portions of Europe. 

4. Here the climate was colder, and the soil less fruitful. Still the 
woods were full of elks, rein-deer, fallow-deer, and the roe-buck, wild 
bulls, wild boars, and many other animals. These supplied food for 
the inhabitants, and the chase furnished excellent sport to the ad- 
venturous men of those days. 

7. What of the French, at to drew ? Milliners and mantna-makers ? 8. What might 
teen to be the character of the French ? What does their history display ? 9. What of 
their talent for war ? Their senilis for other things ? Ch. CV.— i. What of Greece ? S. 
How were the shores of the Meditarranean settled ? What of the people in these coon, 
tries ? 8. How were the northern portions of Europe settled ? 4. Climate and soil of 
ftortbem Europe ? What furnished subsistence to the inhabitants ? 
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5. Beside all this, in these tedoas unoccomed by man the land was 
▼ery cheap, and whoever would come ana take it mi^ht have it. 
These circumstances invited the people to leave the soft, sunny re- 
gions oC Greece, Italy, Spain, and also of Asia, for the colder and 
wilder realms of northern Europe. 

6. Thus tribe followed tribe, and nation foUowed nation, Jntil the 
whole country was occupied, from the Mediterranean on the south, to 
the Arctic Sea on the north. It was, in fact, very much such a course 
of events as you may have seen going on in our country. 

7. Those portions of America first settled by the Europeans were 
along the Atlantic seaboard. Here they first built houses, and ibunded 
cities. After a while, they went into the farther interior, in search of 
wild game and new lands. Thus they continued to push farther and 
farther into the country, and even now they are still advancing to- 
ward the fiur west 



CHAPTER CVL— EUROPE CONTINUED. 

Story of the Barbarians continued. 

1. 1 HAVE now shown you how the north of Europe was gradually 
settled by tribes that emigrated from the south of Europe, and from 
Asia. These might be compared to a vast stream that continued to 
flow on, growing wider and advancing farther, until at length the 
whole country was peopled. 

2. But you must remark one thing, that these emigrants were sav- 
ages, and of a warlike character ; they therefore did not mingle into 
one great nation, but each tribe remained distinct. As they increased 
in numhers, the^r increased in power. 

3. After a while, something would haraen to bring two tribes liv- 
ing near each other into a state of war. Fierce battles would follow, 
and a great many would be killed. Sometimes one tribe would be 
vanquished, and they would all be slaughtered, reduced to a state of 
slavery, or driven out of their countrjr* 

4. It was, in short, a state of things very much like that of our 
American Indians, when this country was first settled by the white 
people. There was this difference, however, that the northern bar- 
banans of Europe carried with them the knowledge of many arts. 
Their weapons of war, therefore, were not merely the bow and ai^ 
row, but thev had swords, spears, and shields. 

5. They also built better houses than the wigwams of our Indians. 
Still the3r were a fierce people, and in many respects were as savage 
as the wild boars and wild bears which they pursued in the chase. 

6. What of the land ? What induced the people to lettle in northern Europe ? 6. Hov 
ioea the settlement of America compare with that of Europe f Ch. CVI.— 1. How was 
the north of Europe aettled.' To what may the emigration of the tribes be compared? 
3. What of these emigrants ? 8. What of their wars r 4. What did the state of theie bar 
bwiaiu reiemble ? ft. What of them ? 
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0. Among the most remarkable of these northern tribes were the > 
6aul8» who were the first known inhabitants of France, and who 
came from Asia several hundred years before Christ ; the Franks and 
Suevi, who inhabited Germany ; the Goths and the Vandals, who in- 
habited Norway, Sweden, and Lapland, and afterwards established 
themselves in Germany; and the Huns, who lived in Hungary. 
There were still many other tribes, but it is not necessary to mention 
them here. 

7. Well, you must now imagine all the north of Europe inhabited 
by these wild tribes, spending their time chiefly in the chase, or in 
war, or other hardy pursuits, they became bold, daring, and adventu- 
rous, ^heir numbers also increaised, and some of them became pow- 
erful nations. 

8. They were, however, generally restless, and, like beasts of prey, 
were constantly looking out for some obiect upon which they mignt 
&11 and devour it. So things went on, till at length th^se barbarians 
fixed their attention upon \|e rich cities, the fertUe plains, and vine- 
clad hills of the south of Europ^. 

9. The Roman empire was now tottering^ to decay, and the Roman 
armies were no longer the dread of these tribes^ ^bout the year 400,^ 
thev began to pour down their armies upon the plains of Italy. (Ala-^ 
ric King of the Goths, laid Rome under contribution, and less ihan 
fifty years after, Attila, king of the Huns, threatened the same city 
with destruction. 

10. After this period, these restless invaders continued firom time to 
tim/to attack the southern regions of Europe* till they made them- 
selves masters of its finest portions. ) 

11. As the northern barbarians oi whom I have been speaking had 
no books, and wrote no histories, their early story is little known. 
After getting possession of ^ome, Spain, and other southern portions 
of Europe, tney settled in these countri^ 

12.\For a time, literature and learning, the arts of poetry, mdnting, 
sculpture, and music, which had been cultivated bjr the Romans, 
were unknown in the countries where they once flourished^ But/by 
degrees, the new inhabitants became civilized and polished/and the 
modem nations which now occupy these region^ may be considered 
as in part their descendants; It is now time to proceed with the his 
tory of France. 

6. Which were the moit remarkable of the northern tribes ? 7. Deaeribe their mode 
of life. 8. What at length attracted their attention ? 9. What of the Roman empire f 
When did the barbarian* attack Italy? What of Alaric and Attila? 10. What did the 
barbarians continue to do? 11. Where did the northem barbarians settle ? 13. What of 
them for a time ? What happened at length ? Whatof themodeninationiof tfa« soathif 
Bwope? 
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CHAPTER CVII.-EUROPE CONTINUED. 

The Oauls. Origin of the French Nation. Little King 

Pepin* 




1. The ancient name of France was Gaul, and the inhabitants were 
called Gauls. These were one of those warlike tribes of which I have 
just been speaking. At a very early date, they appear to have been 
oumerous and powerful. In the year 390, B. C, they invaded Rome 
under Brennus, and took that city, but were expelled by Camillus. 

2. Under another Brennus, they invaded Greece, as I have told you. 
In the time of Julius Caesar, the ^rauls had made some little progress 
Cowards civilization ; but they WtTP still a barbarous people, and re- 
tained many practices that belong only to savages. They bad, how- 
fver, a sood many cities, and these were defended with strong walls. 

3. When Caesar entered the country, he found the Gauls sorely 
pressed by some of the German tribes. At first, he affected to be the 
deliverer of the Gauls from these troublesome enemies. 

4. But the people soon discovered that Oaesar^s real design was to 
tooquer them. They then began to resist, and for nine long yean 

Cb. ( 'VII.— 1. What wni the ancient name of France ? Of the people ? What did they 
* rBr iiua? %. When did they invade Greece ? What of them in the time of Jo> 
What of their cities ? 8 What !iJ tetar find on entorinff the eooatry? 
16* 
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thejr fooffht Cmnx and his armies with adminUa ddD aad spirit. 

But the fiomaos were hetter versed in the art of war than the Gauls. 
Their soldiers were better trained, and their implements of war were 
superior to those of the Grauls. 

5. Notwithstanding aU this, so brare and obstinate were the Gauls 
in the defence of their country, that it required all the genius of Julius 
Caesar, one of the greatest leaders that ever lived, aided by the im- 
mense power of Rome, to subdue theuL. 

6. Cesar was occu^ed no less than nine years in conquering the 
Gauls, and it is supposed a million of men were slain in the bloody 
struggle. From the time of Cesar's conquest, aboQt 50 years B. C, 
Graul was a Roman province, and the people gradually adc^ted the 
manners and customs of the Romans. Even their language became 
changed, and assumed a resemblance .to the Latin. But between the 
third and fourth century, the Franks, a German tribe whom I have 
mentioned, got possession of the greater part of GauL 

7. It is said, that the Franks who first established themselves in 
Gaul were led by Pharamond. He died in 4S8, and was succeeded 
by his son Clodion, who was celebrated for the beauty of his hair. 
Clodion died in 448, and was succeeded by Meroveus ; Meroveus died 
in 458, and was succeeded by Childeric. Very litde is known of these 
kings, except the last. 



CHAPTER CVIIL-EUROPE CONTINUED. 

About Clovis and little King Pepin. 

1. CmiSERic is considered the founder of the French monarchy. 
He was succeeded by his son Clovis. When Clovis was only nine- 
teen years old^ he drove the Romans out of France. He afterwards 
gained a great victory over the Germans. 

2. As Clovis had married a Christian princess, he attributed his sue 
cess to the Grod whom she worshipped. He therefore determined to 
become a Christian himself, and he was baptized, with three thousand 
of his subjects, on Christmas day, in the year 496. After the death 
of Clovis, France was divided among several petty kinffs. They 
quarrelled aifiong themselves, and caused great trouble to me nation. 
The wife of one of them was accused of murdering ten kings, or child- 
ren of kings. 

3. Little king Pepin, otherwise called Pepin the short, thrust all 
the other kings from their thrones, and made himself sole ruler of 

4. What did the people soon diworvr ? What did they do ; What of the Romans I 6. 
What cf the Gauls f What was reqaired to subdue them ? 6. What was the consequence 
of this stniggle between the Gauls and Romans ? What of Gaul from this time ? What 
•fthe Franks.^ 7. Pharamond? Clodion? Meroveus r What of these kings? Ch. CVIII^ 
I. Who was Childeric ? What of Clovis ? 2. Why did CIotis determine to be a Christiaa 
When was h« baptised' What of France after his death? What of the kings? 
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France. He was a rery nnall man, being only four feet end a half 
high ; but he had a mighty spirit in that little body. 




ChUdene. 



Chvitl, 



dotiUa, wife qf Chvii, 



4. Moreover, he had an enormous aeal of strength. Knowing that 
some of his courtiers made fun of his little size, he resolved to show 
them, that there was as much manhood in him as there could possibly 
be in a giant. He therefore invited them to see a fight between a lion 
and a bull. 

5. The lion gave a tremendous roar, and leaped upon the bull's 
back, sticking his claws deep into the flesh. The bull also roared 
with pain and terror, as well he might. Then little king Pepin stood 
on tiptoe on his throne, to make himself as tall as he could ; and he 
roared out to his courtiers, .full as loud as either the bull or the lion : — 

6. " Which of you all," cried he, " will make that lion let go his 
hold ?" The courtiers all stood silent and abashed ; for they had no 
notion of venturing within reach of the lion's claws. " Then I '11 do 
it myself!" said kin^ Pepin the Short. So the valiant little king 
leaped down from his throne, and drew a sword almost as long as 
himself Brandishing it in the air, he ran up to the lion, who was 
still clinging to the mad bull's back. 

7. When the lion beheld this terrible small champion, he opened 
his enormous jaws, as if he meant to snap him up at a single mouth- 
ful. But little king Pepin aimed a blow at him with his sword, and 
hit him fair. upon the neck. 

8. Down fell the lion's head on one side of the bull, and down fell 
his body on the other ! And from that time forward, the courtiers 

S. 4. Deicribe little king Pepin. What did he invite his people to see ? 6. 6. 7. Rekto 
klBf Pepin's eneonnter with tb# lion. 8. How did his brareir affect his MQitien f 
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would tooner hare taken a roaring Ikn by the mane, than hare laogli- 
ed at little king Pepin. 



CHAPTER CIX.-EUROPE CONTINUED. 

T%e Reign of Cliarlemagne. 




Pepin, 



Bertha^ wife qf Pepin, 






1. King Pepin the Little had a sod who was called Charlemagne, 
or Charles the Great. The epithet was giVen him because he was a 
mighty king and conqueror, but he also deserved it on account of bis 
height, which was not an inch less than seven feet. 

2. Charlemagne used to wear a sheepskin cloak. Whenever he 
saw his courtiers richly dressed, he invited them togo a-huniing with 
him. Charlemagne took care to lead the way through all the thom& 
an<i bushes he could find, on purpose that his courtiers might tear 
I heir fine clothes in following him. 

3. This king was continually at war. He subjugated the Saxons, 
and other tribes who lived in Germany. He likewise made conquests 
in Spain and Italy. At length, ruling over France, Germany, and 
other countries, he wished for the title of Emperor of the West. 

4. Accordingly, he went to Rome, and knelt down at »he high 

Ch. (;IX.— 1. Who was Charlemagne ? 2. Whnt of his drtw? That of his cuurders? > 
What ofClMrlMugne ? Over what countries did he reign ? What did he wish ? 
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altar of the church as if to say his prayer^ There tras a large cod^ 
£i-egatioa in the church, a^d they were much edified by the derout 
behavior of Charlemange. But while he was kneeling, the pope 
Btole soflly behind him, and placed the imperial crown vpon his 
head. 

5. This was the crown which all the old emperors of Rome had 
worn, and when the people beheld it on the head of Charlemagne, 
they shouted '^ Long live the emperor !" Charleniagne pretended to 
be surprised and angry ; but he took care to keep the imperial crown 
upon his head. / 

6. Charlen^jlgne died in the year 814, when he was quite aii old 
man. While he was alive, as I have mentioned, he wore a sheep- 
skin cloak. But after he v^as dead, his attendants dressed him in 
robes of imperial purple. 

7. They placed a throne of gold in his sepulchre, and set the dead 
body of the ^y-bearded old emperor upon it. A sword was girded 
about his waist. He had a golden crown upon his head, a golden 
sceptre and shield at his feet, a golden chalice in his hand, and a 
Bible upon his knees. 

8. Over the sepulchre, there was a magnificent triumphal arch, 
with an inscription to the memory of the mighty Charlemagne. 
And having wasted all this splendor upon the senseless corpse, the 
attendants shut up the tomb, and went to pay their court to Charle- 
magne's successor. 

9. This was his son, entitled Louis the Mild. I know not where- 
fore he was called the Mild, for one of the acts of his reign was to 
put out the eyes of another king, whom he had taken prisoner. 
When Louis died, he left his dominions to his three sons. They im* 
mediately went to war with each other. It is said that a hundred 
thousand men were slain in one of their battles. 

10. Some of the succeeding kings of France were Charles the 
Bald, Louis the Stammerer, Charles the Fat, Charles the simple. 
Louis the Foreigner, and Hugh Capet. These sovereigns performed 
no actions that need be recorded in my book. 



CHAPTER CX.^EUROPE CONTINUED. 

About the Crusades or Holy Wars. 

1. 1 inTST now give you some account of the Crusades orvHoly 
Wars, undertaken by the European nations for the recovery of Jeru- 
salem, which was in the hands of the Turks.\ The Christians had a 
freat reverence for this city, for here Christ preached, here he per 

4. 5. Wbat did he do? Deicribe his coronation. 6. When did Charlemagne 4i«f 
How was his bodv dressed for his burial ? 8. What was put over the sepulchre ? 9. W1m> 
was Louis the Mik What of hun ? What of his three som ? 10. Who were some of tke 
«»eea«diog kings of France ' 
M 
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fonned many minclet, here he wa8 cracified, and here he rose from 
the dead. 

2. On account of the pious reverence .entertained for what they 
called the Holy City/maay Christian pilgrims went on foot to visit 
it. It was very common for the Roman Catholic priests to impose 
this pilgrimage on persons who had committed some sin, and they 
were made to believe, that in ^his way alone they coold receive pardon 
ofGodTl 




^Battle between a Crtuader and a Saracen.^ 

3k Now the pilgrims to Jerusalem were often treated /with cmelty 
and scorn >|by tne Turks, who held possession of Jerusjalem and the 
country around it. The pilgrims returned to Europe, and ^ve an 
account of the treatment they received! fPhis excited the indignation 
of the Christians, and they were ea4il)r induced to unite in a great 
eiSbrt for taking the Holy Land from the infidel Turk^ 

4. ^he pope of Rome at this time had vast influence, and he 
wished to acquire more. When this project was proposed, therefore, 
he gave it his sanction, thinking that he should extend his dominion 
over Palestme, if the country should be taken.: 

5. Peter the Hermit was the principal agent injiexciting the people 
to the first crusade. He was a half-starved monk, and went about 
bareheaded, with a rope round his waist, and wearing a garment of 
coarse cloth. This was so short that it barely covered his body, 
leaving his artos and legs naked. , 

6. It might seem that such a scarecrow as this would rather have 
excited ridicule than reverence. But Peter had been in Palestine, and 

Uh. ex.— 1. What were the crasades ? Why were they undertaken ? Why did the 
Christians reverence Jerusalem ? 2 What of pilgrihnages to Jerusalem ? 3. How were the 
pilgrims treated? What did they do? What was the consequence of their repivsent* 
tious i 4. What of the pope of Rome ? 5. Describe Peter the Hermit? 
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had experienced the insults of the Turks. He therefore spoke ot 
things h^ had seen, and the people listened with a willing sympathy. 

7. Thus Peter went from city to city, and; etery where crowds 
came to hear him. 'There was soon such a state of excitement, thai 
the princes assembled, and armies were speedily gathered for the 
enterprise.! ' Thus in the year 1096, Peter set out with two hundred 
thousand men at his heels. ^ He carried a ponderous cross upon his 
shoulders, and his followers wore crosses of red cloth sewed upon 
their clothes, • 

8. But scarcely had his anny landed in Asia, when sultanVSolyman 
attacked them, and made a terrible slaughter.; As a trophy of his 
victory over the poor wretches,! he built a pyramid of their bones, v 
Other armies of crusader^^et with similar misfortunes.^ 

9. It is computed, that eight hundred and fifty thousand Christians 
lost their lives in the course of the first crusade. And all this 
slaughter took place before they had even come in sight of Jerusalem. 

10. There was another army, however, belonging to the first 
crusade, that had better success. This consisted of eighty thousand 
men, and was led by a French prince called Godfrey of Bologne. He 
proceeded through Asia Minor, took several cities, and captured 
.Terusalemin 1099. From this period till the year 1187, the Holy 
City remained in the hands of the Christians, when it was again 
captured by the Turks, in whose hands it has since remained. . 

11. No less than five other crusades took place; the last being 
con^menced in 1248. This, with most of the others proved unsuc- 
cessful. The whole number of mejx who lost their Uves in these 
wild expeditions was not less than tW^ milUens. 

12. It appears, that many of the crUsaders were good men, and 
some, perhaps, were wise ones. Several of the leaders were brave 
knii^hts, and they went forth clad in bright steel armor, and mounted 
upoa fine horses. But a lar^e portion of the armies were of a different 
character. Some were half crazy people, filled with reli^ous zeal, 
and a larger portion were thieves and robbers, who joined the expedi- 
tions that they might share in the plunder of cities that should be 
takeny 

13. But although the motives of many of the crusaders were 
selfish, though the great object of these expeditions was not very 
important, and though much slaughter and bloodshed flowed from 
them ; still the half barbarous inhabitants of Europe brought firom 
the East many arts that tended to refine and civilize the people. 1m 
this, and other ways, the crusades produced some good results. 

6. What of him ? 7. What effect had his preachinc? What took place in 1096? & 
Who attacked the army in Asia ? What did the sultan do ? What of other crusaders f 9 
What of the first crusade ? 10. What of the army under Godfrey of Bologne ? What city 
did he take? When did the Turks retake Jerusalem?' 11. How many crusades ver« 
there ? When was the first crusade begun ? The last ? How manv men lost their lives la 
the cmsades ? 12. What appears concemingmany of the crusaders ? Their leader* 
What of a lafge portion of the armies ? 18. What good results did the cnuades prodnee > 
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CHAPTER CXI^EUROPE CONTINUED. 

About the Feudal System. 




1. T SUPPOSE you think it is now time to proceed with the history of 
France ; but do not be impatient. It is not right for one who under- 
takes to tell the history of mankind, to speak only of kin^ and the 
great battles which they fight. We must not forget to consider how 
the people lived, and what they were about whUe their rulers were 
thus engaged. 

2. If I were only to speak of little king Pepin and Charlema^e, 
and the popes and other rulers, and tell you what they did, you might 
still be ignorant of what their subjects were doine. You might not 
know whether they were happy or unhappy, whether they were in a 
stateofpoverty or plenty, whether they were in the enjoyment of 
freedom, or suffering the miseries of despotism. 

3. I trust you will therefore excuse me for talking a little about the 
Feudal System, Chivalry, and a few other big words, which it is 
proper you should understand. I have told you that the northem 
tribes oi Europe were fond of war, and of a restless, roving character. 
War was indeed the chief business of the men. A few of them were 
engaged in agriculture ; but a large portion of them led the lives of 
soldiers, either wholly, or at such times as their services were re- 
quired. 

4. A few were devoted to the building of houses, to the manufac- 
ture of armor, and such other articles as the simple manners of the 

Cm. CXI.— 1. What must not be forgotten ? 2. Why miut the hiitory of the people not 
hm negleeted ? S. What of the northern tribes of Europe ? What of the men ? 
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people rendered Qeoessary. But eireii these artisaos oeeasioiiallv bore 
arms, and went with their countrymen to the field of battle ii they 
were needed. . 

5. But, as I have said before, the great business of society in theM 
times was war ; either for defence against the attacks of other tribes, 
or for the purpose of conquering other tribes. The chiefs, or leaders, 
were generally the bravest and strongest men, those who would be 
most likely in a battle of hard blows to insure victory. 

6. When a country was conquered, the lands, towns, cities, gold, 
silver, merchandise, horses, cattle, and all other property belonging 
to the conquered people, were considered the spoils of the victors. 
The people who were defeated, were either killed, driven away, or 
reduced to a state of servitude. 

7. Strange as it may seem, this making of war and robbing people 
of their lands aod possessions, was not only considered lawful, but it 
was reckoned grand sport* It is true, that the soldiers had often hard 
fare and hard knocks ; occasionallv they were wounded, and many; of 
them were slain. But when the battle was over, those who survived 
celebrated their victory with feasting and drinking, and other amuse- 
ments suited to the tastes of barbarous men. 

8. Between the intervals of fighting, thev had mimic battles among 
themselves, or two stout fellows would fight with swords in the pre- 
sence of the whole people. At other times, during a wet day, or a 
dull night, they would prolong their festivities by telung stories of the 
great deeds they had done, or seen, or heard of, or by singing ballads 
of bloodshed and battle. 

9. It frequently happened that some person in the camp had a 
great talent for singing and story- telling ; he therefore would be often 
called upon to exercise his gift. So he would amuse the company 
with wild legends of the chase, in which a king or prince had a tern- 
ble battle with a fierce boar or a rough bear. 

10. Or he would tell of some chief who had performed wonderful 
deeds, or perhaps he would weave some superstitious tale of ghosts 
that walked abroad by moonlight, or of some murdered prince whose 
spirit often came at night to haunt the castle where he once dwelt. 

1 1. Such were some of the amusements which repaid these barba- 
rians for the toils of war. But these were by no means all. The 
real object of most of the wars among these people was plunder. 
War took the place of trade and commerce among them, and the prin- 
cipal inducement to carry it on was to obtain the lands and the goods 
of other nations. It was, in short, a system of plunder, and the sev- 
eral tribes might be considered as so many bands of robbers. 

12. When a country was conquered, the spoils were distributed 
among the victors according to their rank. The king, or chief, had a 
large share, the inferior chiefs had a smaller share, and the common 
soldiers had still less. The lands were divided in this way ; but it 

fi. What wta the great btuineis of soeiety in these times ? What of the chiefs ? 6. What 
of a conquered country ? The people ? 7. How were war and robbery considered ? The 
•oldiers ' The survivors ? 8. What was done in the intervals of fighting ? 9. What of 
ptory teliinc ? 11* What was the real object' of war among these ancient nations ? What 
of ^rar' How might the tribes be consitured ? 

16 
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was alwmys m i dcrstood, that those who feceived the land were aftei/ 
wards bound to go and fight wheDev^r called upon bjr their chiefe. 

13. The lands were not held in those times as they are now among 
us ; each individual did not own a piece of land and build upon it, of 
fulciyate it as he liked. But a large tract might belong to the king, 
and a smaller tract might belong to the inferior chiefs or barons. 

14. The king or baron built upon his land an immense strong castle 
of stone ; around it, the people, who were called his vassals or slaves, 
built their little huts. These tilled the land, taking what was n^es- 
sary for their own support, but giving the best of every thing to their 
liege lord. 

15. Now what is meant by the Feudal System is this ; that the 
vassals of a baron who lived upon his land were b6und to do military 
6ervi<«e whenever the baron required it So also the barons, under 
the Feudal System, were requiredVto do military service, bringing into 
the field all the men they could muster, whenever their kii^ re- 
quired it. ' 

16. In return for these services, the lord of the manor, or owner of 
the land, was expected to protect his people in time of war ; and as 
the castle was usually large and strong the people fled to it, when- 
ever an enemy appeared in sight 

17. Here in the castle they would make the best defence in their 
power. Sometimes they would be besieged for months ; but so long 
as the wines lasted, and the stores of provisions held out, the besieged 
inmates of the castle would hold their revels, tell their stories, and 
sing their songs. 



CHAPTER CXIL— EUROPE CONTINUED. 

About Chivalry^ or Knight-Errantry. 

1. I HOPE you now understand how matters and things went on 
among the rude tribes of France, Germany, and most other northern 
countries of Europe, in early times. I hope also you understand what 
is meant by the Feudal System. 

2. If you will reflect a. moment you will perceive that Europe a1 
this time was divided among a great number of warlike tribes or na- 
tions; each tribe having a king, each king having under him several 
powerful barons, and each baron having a good many vassals. 

3. You will remember, that the kings and barons dwelt in strong 
stone castles, and if you should ever go to Europe, you will see many 
of these still in existence, some of which were built more than a 
thousand years ago. Most of them are in ruins, but they are interest- 

13. What of the diyuion of spoils? What of lands? 18. How were the lands held ii 
these times ? 14. What of a king or baron ? The people or vaasals ? 16. What was th« 
Feudal System ? What were the vassals and barons required to do ? 16. What was ex 
pected of the lord of the manor ? 17. What of a besieged castle ? Ch. CXII. — ^, Wha 
can you say of Europe in feudal times ' 
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bag on account of the tales and legends of the oldeo times which art 
connected with them. 

4. It is not certain when the Feudal System commenced, hut it ap- 
pears to have been first in use among the Qerman tribes, and was in- 
troduced into France by the /Franks, who entered that country 420 
A. D., and who laid the foundation of the French monarchy, about 
486 years after Christ. It continued in full force in the time of Chai^ 

. lemagne, and, for some centuries after, it formed the basis of all the 
political systems of Europe. 

5. Now I must tell you, that among the rou^h kings and barons 
of the feudal times, it often happened that private acts of violence 
and injustice took place. Sometimes a powerful baron would come 
suddenly upon a weaker one, seize his castle, and either murder him 
or shut him un in a dungeon. Sometimes one of these barons would 
carrv off the oeautiful daughter of another king or baron, and take 
her home to his castle. 




Ji Knigkt-errant in eotn]^€ Jirmor, 

6. Even in these rude times, such things were considered wrong, 
and sometimes a brave warrior, called a knight,, would take it upon 
himself to redress these grievances.\ He would perhaps go and chal- 
lenge the baron, who had been guilty of injustice, to come out and 
fight with him, or in some other way would endeavor to repair the 
injury done. 

7. The people applauded these knights, and cheered them on to 
lets of danng, in the cause of justice and benevolence. Thus, by de- 
grees, their numbers increased, and about the time of the crusades, 
there appear to have been a good many of them. 

S. What must you remember? 4. What of the feudal system ? Who introduced it iot* 
Prance? When? When was the foundation of the French monarchy laid ? Hov kmg 
iid the feudal system continue ? Of what did it form the basis ? 5. What happened in feu- 
laJ timet? 6. How were such things considered? What would a knight sometimes do? 
7. What of the people Knighu? * 
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8. The emrndtB tkemielves seemed to estabUdi knlght-emiitryjw 
re^lar profession, and from the period 1100 afte^ Christ, we may 

coDsider it as one of the most remarkable institutions in Europe. 

9. When knight-errantry, or chivalry , had become thus established 
those who belonged to the profession wpre considered as under a re- 
ligious Yow to deYote themselves to the cause of justice and human i- 
tT. If any person had suffered an act of injustice, they considered 
tncmselves Dound to set the matter right. If any person was in dis- 
tress, they were under obligation to peril their lives for his relief. 

10. Besides this, the knii^hts were required always to tell the truth, 
and always to perform their promises ; they were expected to be full 
of generosity and cousafe, and never to be guilty of any act of u*.3ao- 
ness. They were, in uiort, expected to devote themselves co the 
cause of humanity, and remedy, as far as in their power, the injustice 
and violence which belonged to the a£^e in which they lived. 

11. Many of these knights spent their whole time in riding about 
the country in search m adventures. These were called knights- 
errant If, in the course of their travels, they heard of any budy in 
distress, they would offer their services for relief. 

12. They were particularly devoted to the cause of ladies who had 
been stolen away, and shut up in castles. In behalf of these, they of- 
ten performed wonderful feats of strength and valor. Sometimes, it is 
true, the knights acted wickedly, but m so doing they violated their 
▼owi. 



CHAPTER CXIIL— EUROPE CONTINUED. 

More About Chivalry. 

1. If one knight-errant chanced to meet another, they usually went 
to fighting, either for sport or renown. Some of them acquired great 
fiime, and a multitude of songs and ballads were composed in ceiebra* 
tion of their deeds. 

2. The knights were very particular to ride fine, strong horses. 
Some of these are almost as famous in the legends of chivalry, as their 
riders. The knight was powerfully armed, his chief weapon being a 
long pointed lance. Beside this, he had a sword, dagger, battle-axe, 
and mace, which was a heavy sort of club. 

3. In addition to these weapons for attack, he had a defensive armor, 
consisting of a shield of metal, a helmet of steel with a vizor to cover 
his face, a body-harness made of plates of steel, and sometimes a shirt 
of mail consisting of a multitude of iron links, the whole fitting close 

8. What of the enindei ? When did knight-emntry become a regular profeMion ? S. 
What of those who belonged to the profeasion ? 10. What was required and expected of 
the knighti? 11. Who were knighis-errant? 13. What did they perTonn for ladiea? 
Ch. C^ll. — 1. What happened if two kuighu-errant met? What was done in celebratioB 
•f their deedi I 3. What of their horses ? How was the knight armed ? 
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to the body. Orer all this, the knight wore a long flowing robe, which 
came down to his heels. 

4. The horse also was carefully defended by mail or steel plates. 
His head, chest, and sides were usually covered, and sometimes the 
whole body was shielded by glittering steel. Nothing indeed could 
exceed the care and preparation usually bestowed by the knights in 
training their horses, in selecting their armor, in having it carefully 
fitted, and in keeping it bright. 
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5. They were also very attentive to their daily exercise, as well to 
preserve their health and acquire strength, as to keep themselves in 
perfect practice. 

6. A Knight was always attended by a squire, and sometimes by 
iseveral squires. These attended upon their masters, and were con- 
sidered as learning to become knights themselves. As the institution 
of chivalry advanced, it became a matter of honor to be a knight; and 
therefore most kings, princes, and military leaders, took upon them- 
selves the vows of knighthood. The celebrated leaders of the crusades, 
Richard of England, Godfrey of France, and others were knights. 

7. In after times, there were several orders of knights ; those of each 
order taking upon themselves peculiar vows. Such were the BLnights 
of St. John" of Jerusalem, the Knights of Malta, the Knights of the 
Cross, Knights Templars, &c. 

8. When society had became somewhat more civilized, it was the 
custom in different parts of Europe to have tilts and tournaments. 
These were occasions of great ceremony, and multitudes of people 

4. What of the horse's caparison? Knight's armor? 5. What of exercise? 6. What 
ofsqaires? How was the profession of knighthood considertd ? Who were some cele 
Stated knights in the rrosadet ? 7. What can yoa say of orders of Icnighti ? 

16* 
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eolleeted together to witness them. They were often splendid beyond 
description. Kings, princes, and fair ladies delighted in these exhibi- 
tions. * 

9. They consisted of encounters between celebrated knights, clad 
in complete armor. Thev took place in some open plain, surrounded 
with tents and pavilions filled with spectators. The victorious knights 
were honored with applause from the people, and with marks of favor 
even from kings and queens. 

10. Such was the institution of chivalry. If I had time, I could 
fill a book with stories of knights. A multitude of tales called 
romances were written in the age of chivalry. These recounted 
the deeds, or pretended deeds of celebrated champions. Some of 
them are very amusing, but they are nearly all filled with incredible 
fables. 

11. Chivalry was at its height from the year 1200 to about 1400. 
From this latter period it rapidly declined, and in the time of Eliza- 
beth of England, that is, about 1600, it had ceased. . If there were a 
few tilts and tournaments after this, they were only as relics of an 
age that had passed. 

12. Thus I have told you about the Feudal System, the Crusades, 
and Chivalry ; and I have told you of these things, in connexicm with 
the history of France, because the people of that country were largely 
concerned in all these matters. 



CHAPTER CXIV.-EUROPE CONTINUED. 

King Philip and Pope Boniface. Wars of the French 
and English. 

1. I WILL now go on with my story about France. After Charles 
the Fat, Hugh Capet, and the other kings I have mentioned, there 
were many sovereigns, but I shall pass them over till I come to 
Philip the Fair, who begin to reign in 1285. He possessed great 
personal beauty, but had many bad qualities of mind and heart. The 
most remarkable event of his reign was a great quarrel with pope 
Boniface. 

2. This potentate was one of the haughtiest popes that ever wore 
a triple crown. He spoke to the sovereigns of Europe as if he were 
sovereign of them all, and king of kings. But Philip the Fair refused 
to acknowledge his authority, pope Boniface excommunicated kinf 

8. What of tilts and tournaments ? 9. Describe them. What of the knights ? 10. Whac 
romances? 11. When was chivalry at its height ? What of it aAer 1400? When did it 
cease ? 13. Why is the story of the Feadal System, Chivalry, &c. told in connexion with 
the history of France ? Cm. CXIV.— 1. When did Philip the Fair begin to reign ? WhU 
of him? 
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Pl\ilip for his disobedience, and king Philip called pope Boniface all 
the bad names he could think of,) 

3l One day, some of Philip's friends took pope Boniface prisoner. 
They put him on a horse, without saddle or bridle, and made him 
ride with his face towards the horsje's tail. Nobody could help 
laughing to see what a ridiculous hgure was cut by his Holines^ 
But as for poor jjope Boniface^ he took the joke so much to heart, 
that, together with the loss or his treasures, it actually killed hin^ 
Philip the Fair surriyed hino seyerai years. 




FhOip th9 J^'r. ChoHtM F., eaOed tke WxH, 



Jam, wife tf CharUi V. 



4. The French have always been a warlike people. Thejr hare 
been so often at war with England, that Frenchmen and Englishmen 
used to think themselves bom to be each other's enemies. 

5. On the. death of Charles the Fourth, in 1328, Philip of Valois 
became king of France. But Edward the Third, king of England, 
asserted, that he himself was the rightful king of France, because his 
mother was the daughter of Philip the Fair. He undertook to enforce 
his claim by invading France with an English army. 

6. King Edward challenged Philip of Valois to fight him in smgle 
combat ; i)ut Philip preferred to meet him with an anny. At the 
bloody battle of Cressy, in France, in 1346, the French lost the 
bravest of their nobles, and thirty thousand men. 

3. What of pope Boniface? What took place between him and Philip the Fair? S. 
What did Philip do to poor pope Boniface ? \vhat effect had his treatment upon the pope ? 
4. What of the French ? How did the French and Englishmen consider themselves? A. 
When did Charles IV. die ? When did Philip of Valois become king ? What did Edward 
ni. clain 6. What did king Edward do ? What of the batUe of Cressy 
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7. In 1350, John the Good, «on of Philip c^ Valois^vsacceeded to the 
throne of France. The country was invaded by sUi English' army 
under the eldest son of Edward the Third. He was called the Black 
Prince, on account of the color of his armor. 

8. King John of France, with sixty thousand men, encountered the 
Black Prince of England, near Poictiers. The Black Prince- had only 
eight thousand soldiers. But the English archers and cross-bow men, 
let fly their arrows at the French, atid made a dreadful havoc among 
them. Kins John was taken and kept prisoner four years in London. 

9. John the Good, was succeeded by hi^soo, CharlesYhe Wise. 
Einff Edward of England had now grown old, and his son, the brave 
Black Prince, was dead. The French therefore got back all' the 
territortes which the English had won of them, except the town ot 
Calais. 

10. But when Charles the Well-beloved was king of France, Ithe 
English renewed the war. Henry the Fifth, now king of Engllind, 
invaded France. At the battle uf Agincourt, he had but fifteen thou* 
mnd men, while the French had nearly a hundred thousand. 

H. Yet the English gained a glorious victory, with the loss of only 
forty men. On the side of the French, there were seven princes, the 
hign constable of France, and ten thousand geoilemen killed, besides 
many prisoners. In 1420, the English king entered Paris in triumph. 

12. But Henry, king of Ensriand, died soon afterwards ; and then 

^e French be^an to beat tlie EnglisI). ^e chief leader of the 
ench at this Time, was a girl of eigEteen, Qftmed Joan of Arc, or 
the Maid of Orleans* She was very beautiful. 7 /The French believed 
that Heaven had sent her to rescue their counny from the English in- 
vaders. The English believed her to be a witch, and that the evil 
one assisted her in fighting against them/ 

13. For a considerable time, it was f(5und impossible to withstand 
holy Joan, the Maid of Orleans. She was clad m bright steel armor, 
and rode in front of the French army, on a snow-white horse. In her 
hand, she carried a consecrated banner, on which was painted the 
image of our Saviour. But, at last, she was wounded and taken 
prisoner. The English condemned her to be burnt alive for witch- 
crafL 

14. She was accordingly bound to a stake, in the marketplace of 
Rouen. The English army looked on, rejoicing, while the flames 
roared and whirled around her. When the fire had burned out, 
there remained nothing but ashes and whitened bones of the valiant 
Maid of Orleans. 

7, Wlio became king in 13dO ? Who was the Black Prince ? 8. Who encountered tk« 
Black Prince ? Describe the battle of Poictiers ? 9. Who succeeded John the Good ? 
Why were the French able to win back their territories from the English ? 10. Who wm 
the next king of France ? What battle was fought with Henry V. ? 11. Which side woa 
the victory ? What was the loss of the French ? What took place iu 1420 ? W. WhM 
happened afler the death of Henry V. i Describe the Maid of Orleans f What did th« 
French and £nsr|ish think of her ? 13. How did she appear at the head of the army i 14, 
What was her sad fate ' 
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CHAPTER CXV.-EUROPE CONTINUED. 

The Reigns of several French Kings. 




Jturder qf Henty IV. 

1. But, though the Maid.of OrleaDs;ivasiio longer their leader, the 
French (w^ere still successful The English Aost nearly all that Henry 
the Fiftli had won.^ The French monarch ^was called Charles the 
Victorious, on account of his many triumphs?' 

2. Yet he was an unhappy king. His son hated him, and attempted 
to kill nim by poison. After the discovery of this plot, the poor old 
king was afraid to take food enough to support life, lest he should 
take poison with it. So lie wasted away, and died miserably. 

3. His son, Louis the Eleventh, succeeded him in 1461. He was a 
crafty, treacherous, and cruel king. Once, when a nobleman was to 
be beheaded, Louis ordered his infant children to be placed under the 
scaffold, that they might be sprinkled with their father's blood. 

4. One of the most famous of the French kings, was Francis the 
First, who ascended the throne in 1515. He fought against the 
Swiss, and against the emperor of Germany; but the emperor took 
him prisoner at the battle of Pavia. 

5. There was no war with England during the reign of Francis the 
First ; but he once held an interview with the English king near Cap 
lais. So much magnificence was displayed on both sides, that the 
place of meeting was called the Field of the Cloth of Grold. 

Ch. CZV.— 1. What of the Frentii people ? The Enslish ? The French king ? %, 
Wbfttpf Charles the Victorious ? 3. What of Loais XI.? Wheo did Franeia L aieiBJ 
lb« UiroM ? What of him ? Describe the intenriew at Calais ? 
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6. In 1560, Charles the lli&th became kin^ of France. He was 
then a boy of tea yean old. His reign was disgraced by one of the 
Moodiest scenes in history. It is called the Massacre c^St. Bartholo- 
mew. 

7. The Catholics (those who were attached to the pope of Rome) 
had conspired to muitler all the Protestants, (those who did not like 
the pope) throughout France. On the night of Saint Bartholomew's 
day, their wickml project was put in executicm. Some writers affiim, 
that a hundred thousand Protestants were murdered. 

8. The king himself sat at one of his palace windows, with a mus- 
ket in his hand, and shot some of the poor wretches. But he was 
soon called to receive the recompense of his crimes. After the mas- 
sacre, he was afflicted with disease, and he died in 1574. 

9. The next king, but one, was Henry the Fourth, who ascended 
the throne in 1 589. He was a good king, a braw warrior, and a gen- 
erous man. His subjects loTed him, and the French have always 
been proud of Henry the Fourth. 

10. Yet the affection of his people could not save his life. One 
day he was riding through the streets of Paris in his coach. Seven 
courtiers were with him. Other vehicles were in the way, so that 
the coachman was compelled to stop the horses. The king chose to 
alight, 

11. There was a man near the coach, named Ravaillac He was 
waiting for a chance to kill the king; and now, seeing him about to 
get out of the coach, he drew a poniard. All the power of France 
could not now be of any avail. The first blow of the poniard wounded 
the king, and the second killed him. 



CHAPTER CXVr.-EUROPE CONTINUED. 

The Reigns of Louis the Or and and his Successor. 

1. The murdered Henry was succeeded by his son, Louis the Thir- 
teenth. The government was chiefly directed by Cardinal Richelieu, 
an ambitious priest. He grew more powerful than the king himself 

2. The next king was Louis the Fourteenth, whom the French call 
Louis the Grand. He was a very proud and haughty monarch. He 
endeavored to make France the greatest country on earth; not ttat 
he really cared for the welfare of his subjects, but because he wished 

, to exalt himself above all other kings. 

3. He had a peculiar manner of walking, which would have been 
ridiculous in a common man, but was thought extremely majestic in 
a king. He used to wear a large curled wig, and nobody ever saw 

6. When did Charles IX. come to the throne ? Describe the maMacre of St B-^ 1]iolo> 
mew. 8. When did Charles IX. die ? 9. When did Henry IV. cgme to the throne Wh»lk 
of him? 11. How did he Iom his life? Ch. CXVI.— i. Who succeeded He« « iy,{ 
What of cardinal Richelieu ? 3. Who was the next king i What can you say of V ^^ •« 
Grand? 
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him withoat it He would nevet pull off his wig till he had got into 
bed and closed the curtains. 

4. This king began to reign at five years old, and reigned no less 
than seventy-two years. He was continually at war. In the early 
part of his reign, his armies achieved many splendid victories. 

5. But, in the king's old age, the English duke of Marlborough 
wasted his troops, and reduoS his kingdom to great distress. The 
French people now grew weary of their grand monarch. 

6. And well they ui ght be^weary of him, for he had taken all their 
money, in order that i e migCt have the means of going to war. He 
seemed to think it moi necessary that he should have glory, than 
that they should have bread. 




Louit XIV, Maria J%ere$a, wife <^ Lows XIV, Lomt XV, 

7. At last, in 1715, the old king died. As he had been so grand in 
his lifetime, his courtiers deemed it proper that he should carry as 
much grandeur with him to the tomb as possible. They therefore 
prepared a magnificent funeral. 

8. But wherever the procession passed, the pe^le heaped curses 
on the royal corpse. They hissed so loudly, that, if the king had not 
been stone dead, he would have started up in his cofl&n. Thus ended 
the glorious reign of Louis the Grand. 

9. All the sons and grandsons of old Louis the Grand had died be- 
fore him. He was therefore succeeded by his great-grandscm, a child 
of five years old, who now became Louis the Fifteenth. 

4. What of his wsn ? 6. What of the Duke of Marlboroueh ? 6. What of the French 
' s? 7. When did Loui* le Grand die? Describe the fiinertl? 9. Who raceeedcd 
XIV.? 
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la Untfl the little king should hecome of age to take the sceptre 
into his own hands, the duke of Orleans was declared regent of 
France. He was a profligate man. Instead of teaching the young 
king how to make his subjects prosperous and happy, he set him an 
example of all sorts of wickedness. 

11. And Louis the Fifteenth turned out iust such a king as might 
have been expected. In his whole reign, of fifty-nine years, he seems 
to have thought of nothinc^ but his own selfish pleasures. 

12. His kingdom was almost ruined |md his subjects were starv- 
ing. Put if an earthquake had swallowed France and all its inhabit- 
ants, the king would hardly have cared. The reign of this odious 
monarch prepared the French to hate the very name of monarchy. 
He died in 1774, and was succeeded bv his grandson, Louis the Six- 
teenth, who was then a young man or twenty. 

13. Thus by the extravagance of Louis the Fourteenth and the 
profligacy of Louis the Fifteenth, a foundation was laid for what is 
called the French Revolution, of which I shall tell you in the next 
chapter. 

14. I should be very glad to pass by the story of that awful period, 
for I know it can give my reader no pleasure to read of violence and 
bloodshed. But it is necessary to read the dark as well as the bright 
pages of history. 

15. We may learn from the French revolution how much evil may 
be brought upon a country by bad rulers, and as some of my young 
pupils will hereafter be men, and be called upon to assist in choosing 
rulers, they may be made to feel the duty of choosing good ones. 



CHAPTER CXVIL— EUROPE CONTINUED. 

The French Revolution. 

1. Loms the Sixteenth had no talents which could render him fit 
to govern a nation. But he was a man of good heart, kind disposi- 
tion, and upright intentions. With all his defects, there has' seldom 
been a better king ; for, if he was unable to do good, he was unwill- 
ing to do harm. 

2. The king was married to an Austrian archduchess, named Ma- 
rie Antoinette. She had great beauty and accomplishments; but she 
was never a favorite of the French people. 

3. Not long after this king and queen were crowned, the Amencan 
revolution broke out. The United States declared tbwnselves a free 
and independent republic. The people of France took a great inter- 
est in the affairs of America ; and they began to think that a repub- 
lic was a better kind of government than a monarchy. 

10. What of the duke of Orleans ? 11. What of Lonis XV. ? 13. When did he die f 
What of the French Revolution ? Ch. CXVII.— 1. What of Louis XVI. ? 3. What of 
Marie Antoinette ? 8. When did the American rerolution begin ? What of the Frenek 
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4^ They compared the tyranny under which they and their fort- 
fiithere had groaned for ages, with the freedom which made ihe 
Americans so prosperous and happy. The more they refltnsted upon 
the subject, the more discontented they became with tlieir own con 
dition. 




Loui$ XVI Marie Antnmetif. f^>/r of Lovit JTFT. Louii XFIZL 

o. The French are a people whose minds are easilv ex«*itefl. and 
whpiiever any ihinc remarkable is s^oinGr on among them, you would 
think that the whole nation was almost mad, or perhaps had been 
drinking too much wine. So it happened in this case. They now 
began to rave against the kinsr, queen, and noMes, the priests, the 
gentlemen, and all others whom they formerly respected. They 
even blasphemed against Heaven itself: 

6. In 1789, the mob of Paris tore down the Bastile. This was an 
old cas.. u, where the kings of France had been accustomed to confine 
«uch of their subjects as offended them. Many a poor wretch had 
been thrown into the dungeons of the Bastile, and never asrain beheld 
the sunshine. 

7. The destruction of the Bastile was a good thing ; and so like- 
wise were many other of the first movements of the French revolu- 
tion. Rut when the people had once begun to change th(:'ir ancient 
government, thev knew not where to stop. 

8. Tt was not long before blood began to flow. No man nor wo- 
man in the kinsfdom was now safe, unless they wore a red cap upon 
their heads, which was called the cap of liberty. 

6. How do the French appear when any thing remarL able in goine on ? 6. What ww 
done in IG89 ? Wliat of the Baitile ? 7. What of the (I«fltruction of this old c irtle? 8. 
What were people obliged to wear upon Iheir heeds ? 
K 17 
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9. A this period, it was no uncommon thing to see a mob of men 
and women in the streets of Paris, carrying a bloody head upon a pole. 
And those who looked at the features would perhaps recognise the 
countenance c^some great nobleman or beautinal prmcess. 

10. In a little while longer, there were so many heads to be cut off, 
Jiat the work could not be done fast enough in the ordinary way. It 
was therefore necessary to do it by machinery ; and a horrible instal- 
ment, called the guillotine, was invented for the purpose. 

1 1. This infemal conuivance was set to work upon the proud no- 
bles, and the holy priesthood, and the beautiful ladies of France. 
Hundreds of their heads fell upon the pavement of Paris, and theii 
blood run like a river through the streets. 

12. When many of the loftiest heads in the kingdom had been cut 
off, the people fixed their eyes on the head that wore a crown. " Off 
with the kmg's head too!" cried they. So they dragged the poor, 
harmless king before the national convention, and he was forthwith 
sentenced to the guillotine. 

13. As the poor king mounted the steps of the scaffold, he gazed 
around at the fierce and cruel multitude. It seemed all like a dream, 
that, they, his bora subjects, should be waiting there to see him die. 
Then he looked at the guillotine, and beheld it stained with the blood 
c^ the thousand victims who had been dragged thither before him. 

14. He could not yet believe Out that his royal blood was precious 
to his people. He lingered, —he was loth to lay down his head, — he 
shivered with the agony of his spirit. There stood a holy priest be> 
side him on the scaffold Other priests, in thost dreadful times, had 
abjured their God ; but here was one who held fast his faith. Other 
subjects had betrayed their king ; but here was one who revered him 
most upon the scaffold. 

15. He ^whispered consolation to the unhappy king, and pointed 
heavenward. The victim mustered his fainting courage, and laid hia 
head upon the block. *^Son of saint Louis," said the priest, " ascend 
to heaven !" 

16. Down came the axe of the guillotine, and the head that had 
worn a crown was severed from the body ! The blood of a kingly 
race gushed out upon the scaffold. Thus the crimes and misused 
power of many Idngs had brought vengeance on their innooent de- 
iceodant 



CHAPTER CXVIIL— EUROPE CONTINUED. 

The Rise of Napoleon Bonaparte. 

1. The day of the king's execution was the 21st of January, 1793 
Not many months afterwards, the queen was likewise beheaded. 

9. What wu common in Paris at this time ? 10. Why was the guillotine invented ? II 
(Vket use wat made of it ? 18. Describe the execution of iroois XVI. 
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France was noir ruled by a succession of bloody niQn«teis, who, one 
day, were sending crowds to the guillotine, and, the next day, were 
sent thither themselves. This anarchy was what the French called 
a Republic. 

2. In the mean time, war was breaking out on all sides. Austria, 
Prussia, England, Holland, Spain, and Russia sent armies against 
France. The French raised a million of men, and bade defiance tm 
all Europe. 




3. In the French army, there was a young lieutenant of artillery, 
named Napoleon Bonapiairte. When the war began, he was an un 
known and friendless youth. But he distinguish^ himself in eyerj 
battle and every siege, till, in a very few years, the whole world had 
heard of Bonaparte. 

4. When he was only twenty eix years old, he conquered Italy. 
The next year he cumpelled the' emperor of Austria to make peace. 
In 1798, he invaded Egypt, and fought many battles in the sandy 
deserts, and among the pyramids. 

5. The French were now tired of being govemed by men whose 
only engine of government was the guillotine. They wanted a ruler 
who would deserve their obedience by his sagacity and energy,, and 
not merely compel them to obedience by the fear of having their 
heads cut off. , 

6. Napoleon Bonaparte was such a man. He was not a good man, 
Dor a truly wise one. He was a selfish and ambitious despot. But, 
perhaps he was a more suitable ruler for such a people as the French, 
than if he had been a different man. 

Ch. CXVUI.— 1. When was Louis XVI. beheaded? Describe the French repablk? 
9. What countries now went to war with France ? 3. What of Napoleon Bonaparte ? 4. 
What acts did Napoleon perform ? 5. What of the French people at this time ? 6. What 
of Napoleor ' 
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7. He MW that the French were now so excited, that it wcnild be 
difficult, perhaps impossible, to restrain them. He thought it better 
that they should make war on foreigners than slaughter each other, 
and with the sword rather than the guillotine. So, partly because 
ne could not help it, but chiefly because he was ambitious, I^apoleoii 
Bonaparte bec»me a mighty conqueror. 



CHAPTER CXIX.— EUROPE CONTINUED. 

The Fall of Bonaparte. 




The Bitming qf Moscow, 

1. In 1802, Bonaparte was elected consul of the French repaUic, 
for life. Two years afterwards he was proclaimed emperor, by the 
name of Napoleon. He had now more power than any of the ancient 
kings. 

2. I cannot follow this great general in his marches all over 
Europe, nor even number the victories which he won. Wherever 
he went, monarchs humbled themselves before him. He drove them 
from their thrones, and placed his own brothers and chief officers 
there instead. He gave away royal diadems like playthings. He 
was called the Man of Destiny, because fate seemed to have ordained 
that he should alwavs be victorious. 

3. But, in 1812, the spell of his success began to be broken. He 
tnvaied Russia with a vast army, and penetrated to the city of Mo^- 

7. What were hit thoughts upon the Freneh ? What did he become ? Ch. CXIX.r-. 
1. What were the tiUet of Napoleoo ? 3. What happened whererer he wei:. ? Wha. 
VM he called ? 
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oow. The Russiaiis set the city on fire. Winter was coming on, 
and the French soldiers had aowhere to shelter themselves. 

4. They retreated towards Poland. On their way thither, they 
fought many battles with ihe Russians, and the weather was so bitter 
cold, that the bodies of the slain were frozen stiff. The snow was 
crimsoned with their blood. 

5. Before they reached the frontiers of Poland, three-fourths of the 
army were destroyed. The emperor Napoleon fled homeward in a 
sledge, and returned to Paiis. He soon raised new armies, and was 
ready to take the field again. 

6. But all the nations of b^urope were now allied against him, and, 
after a few more battles, he was driven from Germany into France. 
The enemy followed him. Tbey compelled him to surrender the 
imperial crown of France in exchange for the sovereignty of the little 
island of Elba, in the Mediterranean. 

7. Napoleon went to Elba, and remained there almost a year, But 
in March, 1815, he suddenly landed again on tiie French coast. He 
was almost alone when he sei iiis foot on the siiure. But there were 
a multitude of his grim old veterans throughout the country. These 
shouiedfor joy, and trampled on the white flag of the Bourbon kingjs, 
who had succeeded him. In a few days. Napoleon's banner again 
waved trium{)hant all over France. 

8. The nations of Europe now mustered their armies once more. 
They were led by the English Duke of Wellington. Napoleon 
marched into Flanders, or Belgium, to meet them. He was followed 
by almost every young Frenchman that could shoulder a musket. 

9. The emperor Napoleon's last battle was fought at Waterloo, on 
the 1 8th of June, 1815. There he was utterly overthrown, and 
France was overthrown with him. The warlike emperor was sent 
to die on the Island of St. Helena, and the Bourbon king was again 
established on the throne of Louis the Sixteenth. 

10. But a strange and interesting scene has lately been wimessed 
in France relating to Napoleon. The French people did not like to 
think that the remains of Napoleon were far away upon the rock of 
St. Helena. So in 1840, Louis Philippe, king of the French, sent his 
son in a national ship, and he brought the body of the late emperor 
back to France. 

11. The people received the body with military honors, and many 
of Napoleon's old soldiers and officers, rushed to the side of the coffin, 
and wept over it as if he had been their father. With vast ceremony 
the body was taken to Paris, and there it is now interred, in the 
famous edifice called the Hotel of Invalids. 

S. What happened in 1812? What of the French army? 6. What of Napoleon? 6. 
What happened to him ? 7. How long did Napoleon remaOn at Elba f What of him in 
1S15 ? Describe hit landing in Frtnce i .8. Who led the nations of Europe ? What did 
Kapoleon do ? Who followed him ? 9. When was die batUe of Waterloo fought i Fat« 
ofNasolcoB ' 10. What has lately been witnessed in France i 
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CHAPTER CXX.-EUROPE CONTINUED. 

Recent Affairs of France. 

1. LoDB the Eighteenth, the new king of France, was a fat, quiet, 
req>ectable sort of old gentleman, and seems to have been chiefly 
distinffoished for his love of oysters. He died in 1824, and was suc- 
ceeded by his brother, Charles the Tenth. 

2. It was said of all the Bourbon family, that they had leamt 
nothing during their exile from France, nor forgotten anything. And 
Charles soon proved that he had not forgotten that his ancestors had 
exercised absolute power, nor leamt that such power is very danger- 
ous to possess or exercise. 

3. In 1830, when Charles the Tenth had sat on the throne about 
■ix ^ears, he forbade the printing of any newspapers, except such as 
praised his conduct and ^ovemment. 

4. The mob of Paris immediately rose, and began a war against 
the royal troops. They beat out the brains of the king's soldiers with 
pavinj^ stones, and shot them from the windows of the houses. The 
old kmg, who had not forgotten the days of the revolution, began to 
tremble for his head. 

5. In order to keep it on his shoulders, he took off his golden 
crown, and put it on the head of his grandson. But the French 
would not acknowledge the little fellow tor their king. They raised 
large armies, and drove Charles the Tenth and his family out of the 
kii^dom. 

6. They then asked the good and glorious La Fayette, ^the man 
who came and fought with our countrymen in the time of the Revo- 
lution,) what sort of a government they should have. He would 
have chosen a republic, like our own ; but he knew that his country- 
men were not like us. 

7. He therefore told them, that the eovemment must be a limited 
monarchy, and tliat Louis Philippe, the Duke of Orleans, must be 
their king. Louis Phillippe was accordingly raised to the throne. 

8. He went on prosperously for a time, and was considered the 
most successfid sovereign ot the age. But in February 1848, a 
revolution broke out in Paris, which extended over France. 

9. In December 1848, Louis Napoleon Bonaparte (a nephew ot 
the emperor Napoleon) was elected President He assumed the 
duties of the ofiice immediately, thus becoming the first President 
of the Renublic of France. 

Ch. CXX*— L WbatoTLonii XVIII. ? When did ha die ? «. What wu mAA of the 
Boarbon family? Whet did Charles prore? 8. What took place in 1830? 4. What of 
the mob of Pam ? 5. What did the old king do? 6. What did the French ask La FaToUe ? 
7. What did he teU them ? Who was ma& king ? What has since occurred ? 
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CHAPTER CXXL-EUROPE CONTINUED. 

About Germany. 

1. Gerhant lies to the east of France, and contains no less than 
thirty-six different kingdoms and states, beside Austria and Prussia, 
which are sometimes considered as making a part of Germany, and 
of which I shall tell you by and by. These thirty-six states and king^ 
doms contain about twelve millions of inhabitants. 

2. Some of the principal kingdoms of Germany are Bavaria, Wur- 
temburg, Hanover, and Saxony. They are nearly all governed by a 
king, or grand duke, or prince of some kind ; yet they are leagued to- 
ff ether under a sort of congress, called a diet, which meets at Frank- 
tort. To this diet the states send deputies. 

3. There are a great many large towns and cities in Germany. 
AmoDS these, the principal are Hamburgh, which carries on a good 
deal of commerce with this country ; Munich, which is a very splen- 
did city ; Carlesruhe, which has its streets arranged like the sticks of 
an open fan; Dresden, which is famous for the beautiful country 
around it, and Frankfort, which is encircled by a belt of fine gardens 
and public walks. 

4. I could easily write a book about Germany, for it is full of cun* 
ous and interesting things. In the cities there are a great many 
churches, in the Gothic style, which excite the wonder and admira- 
tion of a traveller, on account of their grandeur, and the skill with 
which many parts of them are carved. 

5. In many of the towns there are very curious manufactures, par<» 
ticularly of musical boxes, toys for children, and clocks of all kinds. 
The Germans are very ingenious in these matters, and sometimes 
they make clocks so cunningly contrived, that at every hour a little 
bird will come out, flutter his wings, and sing a song, or perhaps tell 
you the time of day. 

6. If you ever travel in Grermany, you will find that the people are 
very fond of music. All the boys and girls are taught music as a part 
of tneir education. Most of them can play upon some instrument. 
The flute is a great favorite, and is called the Grerman flute, either 
because it was invented in Germany, or because it is more in use 
amongst the Germans than elsewhere. 

7. In passing through Germany, you will often notice the ruins of 
castles, some of which were built a thousand or twelve hundred year? 
ago. These belonged to the barons who occupied the country in the 
old feudal times, of which I have told you in the history of France. 

Ch. CZXI.— 1. Where is Germftny and what does it contain i Popalation of the thirty. 
•ix states and fcinKdoms ? 3. What are some of the principal kingdoms of Germany f How 
are they eovemed ? How are they united ? Where does the diet meet ? What do the 
■Utes send to this diet? 3. Describe seme of the principal cities of Germany. 4. What 
»f choTches ? A. What are some of the mannfactores ? 6. What of Music i The flute f 
1 WhatofoldcasUes? 
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CH\PTER CXXII. EUROPE CONTINUED. 

About the aticient Tribes of Oermanyj Charlemagne^ Sfc 

1. In uncient days, Oennany, as I have told you, was inhabited hj 
iiumeroas tribes ot barbarians. Among these were the Goths, Visi- 
goths, Vandals, Suevi, Cimbri, Teutones, Ueruli, Alemaoni, and many 
others. As there was no Peter Parley among them to write their his- 
tory in early times, we know little or nothing of them till two or three 
hundred years before Christ. 

2. At this time they were numerous, but they were mere savages. 
They were clothed in the skins of wild beasts, and seemed to delight 
only in war and plunder. In the time of Cesar, they were verv pow- 
erful, but that famous conqueror marched aeainst them, and, after 
many bloody battles, they were reduced to submission. 

3. I have already told you that wherever the Romans extended 
their arms, thev carried their arts. Thus the rude tribes of Grermany 
became partially civilized ; many of the people exchanged their skins 
of beasts for the Roman toga or gown. They also learnt how to 
make better weapons of war, how to build better houses, and how to 
live more comfortably. 

4. But you remember, that four or five hundred years after Caesar, 
poor old Rome was tottering to decay. It was therefore unable to 
keep these restless tribes of the north in subjection ; nay, Rome waa 
now incapable even of defending herself. 

5. The Germans soon discovered how matters stood. They saw 
that in Spain, Italy, and Greece, there were a great many rich cities, 
and pleasant towns, and fruitful valleys. They saw that in ihese 
countries the Romans had collected the wealth of the whole worhl, 
and these shrewd barbarians thought it would be a good speculation 
to go to these countries and live there. 

6. They thought it would be much better to go and live in palaces 
and fine houses, and have a plenty of wine, and plenty of gold, silver, 
and jewels, than, to live in their own less fruitful country, and earn 
their bread by toil, or by plundering each other. 

7. Accordingly, some of them set out under their daring leaders, 
and marched into Italy. Others soon followed ; and in the course of 
a few years, these hordes had settled like swarms of bees in all the 
southern countries of Europe. 

8. But still many remained behind in Germany, and thus increased, 
so that in the time of Charlemagne they were numerous and powe^ 
fill. But he conquered them, as I have said in the history of France. 

Ch. rXXn. — 1. Hov VM Germany anciently inhabited ? Mention lome of the barba 
rian tribes 3. What of them in ancient times? In the time of Caesar? S. "^"^t of th« 
arts of the Romans ? How did the rude tribes become partly civilized ? Wiijit did the) * 
do? 4. What of Rome several hundred years after Clesarr it. What did the Germans 
soon discover ? 6. What did they think ' 7. What did some of them do ? What hap 
penad in a few years ? 
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Thus, havine made himself master of Germany, he became its emrfe- 
ror, and resided there. You will recollect, that his empire included 
France, Germany, and many other countries. 

9. The empire of Germany, thus established, was, however, com- 
posed of many separate sovereignties, each of which had its own 
ruler. In the year 912, it became the custom for these rulers to make 
choice of one of their number, and declare him emperor. He then pre- 
sided over the whole of Germany. Thus Germany was what is 
called an elective monarchy, and so it continued, even so late as the 
year 1806. 

10. In 1056, Henry the Fourth was emperor. . He had a sharp quar- 
rel with pope Gregory the Seventh. The pope's power was so great, 
that he compelled the emperor to come to Italy to ask his pardon. 

11. When Henry arrived at the gate of the pope's palace, the 
weather was exceedingly cold, and tiiere was snow on the ground. 
Pope Gregory was sittmg by a coraforiable fire* He sent the empe- 
ror word that he would have nothing to say to him, till he had stood 
three whole days barefuoted in the snuw, without tasting a mouthful 
of food. 

12. This penance the poor emperor was compelled to undergo. On 
the fourth day, pope Gregory j^ave him absolution for his sins, and al- 
lowed him to warm himself and eai his dinner. 

13. Another emperor, alsu r)arned Henry, who reigned about a 
hundred years afterwards, quarfeHed with pope Oel'estinus. In order 
to make peace, he was persuaded to kneel down and kiss the pope's 
toe. But no sooner had his lips touched the toe, than pope Celestinus 
drew back his foot, and hit the emperor's crown a kick, which sent 
it half way across the room. 

14. In 1273, Rodolph of Hapsburgh, a native of Switzerland, was 
elected emperor of Germany. He was the ancestor of the present 
sovereigns of Austria. Most of the German emperors, since his reign, 
have been his descendants. 



CHAPTER CXXIII. -EUROPE CONTINUED. 

Affairs of Switzerland. 

1. Umn. the year 1307, Switzerland was under the govemment of 
Germany. Switzerland, as you know, is a mountainous little coun- 
try, which is hemmed in between Germany, France, and Italy. 

2. As I have manv kind wishes for my young readers, 1 hope it may 
be their pleasant fortune some day or other to visit Switzerland 

8. Wh«t of the bwrbariuM that remained in Germany ? What of Charlemagne i What 
did hia empire include ? 9. What of the MvereigntieB of Oermanr ? What was the cot- 
torn in 9137 What of the emperor ? What w» the iroTemment o( Oennany ? 10. Whea 
vas Henrr IV. emperor ? What of the pope i 11. What of the penance laid by the pope 
upon the king { 18. Relate the anecdote of Henr y an d pope Celeitiniu. 14. Who was 
kuBg of Gennanyin 1378 ? What of him ? Gh. CXXIII.— 1. What of the goremneat of 
SwitMriand? Where if Switserland? 
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When you go there, you will find ffood roads, but I advise you to tra- 
rel on root There are so many pleasant things to see, so many tall 
mountains looking like white clouds up in the sky, so many little 
blue lakes, seeming like mirrors, encircled with frames made of hills, 
§0 many bright ^een valleys, so many old ruinous castles, in short, 
60 many interestmg things to see, that vou will be stopping every 
moment, and a carriage would therefore be a great trouble. 
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3. I have been oyer this country myself, and I went on foot. Swit- 
zerland seemed to ine like a little world of itself. Every thing was 
strange, but still interesting. Among such wild mountains, you would 
perhaps expect to meet with a wild and fierce people. Yet the Swiss 
are a gentle and honest race. I should like to visit the country again, 
but mv old limbs will never more toil up and down those hills. 

4. But I must now proceed with my brief account of the history of 
Switzerland. When Albert the First '^'^ame Emperor, in 1298, he 
acted like a tyrant towards Switzerland. He appointed governors, 
who were worse tyrants than himself. One of them, named Gesler, 
set his cap upon a pole, and ordered all the people to bow down to it. 

5. The famous peasant, William Tell, would not bow down to 
Gesler's cap. My readers have heard the story, how Gesler com- 
manded Tell to shoot at an apple on his own son's head, and how 
Tell hit the apple without hurtmg his son. 

6. When the Swiss rebelled against the emperor of Germany, Tell 
was their principal leader. After sixty pitched battles with the em- 
peror's troops, the liberty orSwitzerland was established, and it be- 
came a free and independent republic. 

2. Describe the appearance of the country there. 8. What of the people ? i. What of 
Albert I. ? What of Gesler ? 5. What of William Tell ? 6. How did SwitMrland ob 
tain her liberty ? 
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7. It is said, that some of the Swiss still believe that William Tell 
is not yet dead, though it is nearly five hundred years since be was 
seen on earth. They suppose, that he lies asleep in a cavern near 
the lake of Luceme, with two other men who assisted in founding 
the public 




8. These three slumberers are called the Men of Grutle. If ever 
Switzerland shall be enslaved, it is &ncied that they will start from 
their sleep, and come forth with their ancient garb and weapons, and 
rouse up the people to fight for their freedom. 

9. Since the time of William Tell, who died in. the year 1534, 
Switzerland has generally been a fine country. But during the French 
revolution it was conquered ; it has since been restored to independ- 
ence, yet the people are overawed by the kings that reign in the 
neighboring countries. 

12. Many of the Swiss leave their beautiful, but poor country, to 
seek their K>rtunes in other lands. Some enter foreign armies as sol- 
diers, and some go to Paris and London, to sing songs, or carry about 
shows, and thus get a little money. You often find a Swiss boy in 
the streets of these great cities, doing what he can to get a living. 



CHAPTER CXXIV.-EUROPE CONTINUED. 



Sequel of German History, 

I. I WILL now proceed with the historjf of Germany. Charles the 
Fifth was the most renowned of the emperors of Germany. He was 
likewise king of Spain, and ruler of the Netherlands, and part of Italy. 

7. What lesend ha^e the Swiss concernine; William Tell and his two companioDs ? 9. 
When did Tell die ? What of Switzerland since the time of Tell ? 10. What of the Swi« 
^ople ? Ca OXXIV.— L What of Charles V . ? 
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2. When this great potentate was fifty-aeTen years old, he ffrew 
wear^ oi pomp and power. He therefore took otf his crown^' and 
^ye it to nis son Philip, and went to live in a monastery in Estra- 
madora, in Spain. He dressed very plainly, and basied himself in 
saying his prayers and working in a ^rden. 

3. One day, he wrapped himself in a shroud and lay dowa in a cof- 
fin, stretching himself out as if he were dead. He then oidered his 
attendants to carry him to the tomb. The reader must not suppose 
that the emperor meant to be buried alive. He noerely wished to re- 
mind himself thai his life must soon close. But me ceremony has- 
tened his end ; for it brought on a fever, of which he died, in 1588. 

4. Ferdinand the Second, who began to reign in 1619, was called 
by the Catholics the Aposiolic emperor, because he was a bitter per- 
secutor of the Protesrant inhabitants of Germany. His cruelties 
forced them to ask the aid of the Swedish king, Giistayus Adolphus, 
who accordingly invaded Grermany^ and gained many rictories. 

5. The subsequent history of 6ermjjry does not abound with the 
sort of events which my young readers would be desirous of knowing. 
Few or none of the later emperors performed any remarkable actions. 
But thev appear to have been better than most sovereigns, for they 
cannot be accused of great crimes. 

6. The emperor of Germany, as I have mentioned above, was gen- 
erally a prince of the Hapsburgh family. The kingdom of Austria 
was enlarged by the successive emperors, and finally became great 
and powenul. 

7. It was now able to cany on war by itself, and was at difiPerent 
times engaged in struggles with Turkey, with France and Spain, with 
Prussia, and sometimes with several of the sovereign states of Ger- 
many. 

8. In 1792, Fraiicis the Second became emperor of Germany. He 
undertook a war against Napoleon Bonaparte, but his armies were 
routed, and, in 1806, he was compelled to resign the title of emperor 
of Germany. He was afterwards called emperor of Austria. His 
empire at the time of.his death, which took place in 1836, was one 
of the most powerAil sovereignties of Europe, and deserves a seperate 
chapter. 

9. There is now no German emperor. The seperate states and 
kingdoms and governed by their own sovereigns and their own laws. 
After the revolution in France in February 1848, great agitation 
took place in seveial of the German states. The general diet now 
consists of members chosen by general suffrage, and there is a free 
press throughout Germany, Most of the kings have been compelled 
to give charters to the people. 

3. Relate an anecdote of him. S. When did Charles Y . die ? 4. When did Ferdinand II 
begin to reign ? What of him i What vere the Protestants forced to do ? 6. What o' 
the late emperors of Germany? 6. What of the emperor of Germany ? Kingdom of Ai«- 
tiia ? ^^ With what countries has Austria waeed war? 8. Who became emperor of Ger 
many in 1793? What took place in 1806? What of the Austrian Empire^ 
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CHAPTER CXXV.-EUROPE CONTINUED. 

About Austria^ Hungary ^ Sfc. 




1. AxrsTRiA is an extendye and powerful empire, lyin^ sooth at 
Russia and Poland, and north of Turkev. On the west it is bounded 
by the German States, Switzerland, ana Italy. 

2. Austria formerly belonged to Germany, and is still considered as 
belonging to it. But of late years other countries have been added to 
it which do not belong to Germany. It now includes Hungary, Bo- 
hemia, a part* uf Poland, a part of Italy, and many other stales which 
were formerly independent. Its present population is about thirty-two 
millions, including all these places. 

3. Vienna is the capital of the German part of Austria, and is one 
of the most splendid cities in Europe. It is situated on the Danube, 
which is a large river, 'n winter, this is frozen over, and the people 
amuse themselves by sliding, skating, and driving upon it with vari- 
ous kinds of sledges or sleigns. The scene presented at such a time 
is very gay and pleasant. 

4. In summer, the inhabitants resort to the public gardens, which 
are extensive and beautiful. Here are fine walks, where you may 
see people of all kinds. There are ladies and gentlemen taking the 
air, boys and girls scampering about, men with monkeys taught to 
dance, and a multitude of curious sports. The gentlemen of Austria 
are much addicted to hunting wild boars, which are common in that 
country 

5. In the German part of Austria which is the eastern portion, the 
inhabitants speak the German language, and have the manners and 

Ch. « XXV.— 1. Where does Austria lie? Its boundaries? 3. To what does Austria 
belong ? What does it now include ? 8 What of Vianaa ? What of the Danaba P 
AnoMBtiaats ' i. What of th« nablic irardeiu ? 

18 
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customs of (Germany. The history of this ooontry has been portly 
told. Iq early times it was occupied by tribes of oarbariaiis. At a 
later period it formed one of the states of the German empire. 

6. At this time it was called an archduchy, and was governed by 
an archduke, who was, however, subject to the emperor. Bodolph of 
Hapsburffh succeeded to the government of the empire in 1273, as I 
have told you, and from him the sovereigns of Austria have since de- 
scended. After his time, Austria rapidly increased in power, and its 
archduke was at length considered as of course the emperor of all 
Germany. 

7. It has since been engaged in many wars, particularly with Swe- 
den, Turkey, and France, in 1688, the Turkis pushed their arms in 
to the heart of the empire, and laid siege to Vienna, but were finally 
driven back. 

8. In 1809, Austria was involved in a war with Bonaparte. She 
had well trained soldiers and able generals, but the French emperor 
beat them in several pitched battles, and finally entered Vienna. Here 
he made peace with the emperor, but took firom him a large portion 
of his dominions. 

9. These, however, were afterwards restored, and at the present 
day, Austria may be considered as one of the leading kingdoms of 
Europe. It is a curious fact, that the emperors of Austria have had 
a great many beautiful daughters. Many of these have been married 
to the kin^ and princes of Europe, and it is owing to this, more than 
to success in war, that Austria has been able to acquire its vast poi^ 
sessions, and extensive dominions. 



CHAPTER CXXVL— EUROPE CONTINUED. 

About Hungary y Bohemia^ the Tyroly Sfc. 

1. iMUSTnowgiveyouavery brief account of some of the depend- 
encies of Austria. Hungary is an extensive country, and includes 
several provinces. Buda, the capital, is a fine city, situated upon the 
Danube. 

2. The climate of Hungary is pleasant and the soil yields very fine 

Ces, of which some choice wines are made. The mountains af- 
considerable quantities of gold and silver. The inhabitants ar« 
divided into two classes, the rich and the poor. The former live in 
splendid palaces, and the latter are but tittle better than their slaves. 

3. The original inhabitants of Hungary consisted of several fierce 
tribes, who appear to have come from Asia into Europe at a very early 

ft. What of the German part of Austria .' What of it in ancient timet ? At a later period? 
6. What was it called at this time? Who racceeded to the crown in 1273? Wlmt of 
Austria and its archduke ? 7. What of the wars of Austria ? What happened in 16S3? 8. 
What happened in 1909 ? What did Bonaparte do ? 9. How may Austria be considered 
at the luresent day ? What is a curious fact? Ch. CXXYI.— 1. What of Hungary ? lis 
capital? 9» Climate and soil of Hungary? Monntaias? Inhabitant!? 
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date, hv crossiiig the Altai Moimtains. They probably resembled 
those Tartar tribes, called Turks, who fell upon the Saracen empire, 
and established the empire of Turkey. 




4. The principal of the Hungarib^ tribes were called Huos. An 
army of these, you will recollect, was le«2 into Italy by the fierce and 
bloody Attila, about 450. He had already fought many battles, and 
made the Greek empire a tributary. He now crossed the Alps, and 
pouring down Ujpjon the plains of Italy, spread terror and desolation 
among the inhabitants. He approached the city of Rome, but was 
compelled to retire. He died in 451. 

5. For many years Hungary was the sjcene of perpetual wars. Its 
rulers did not acquire the title of king till the time of Stephen, who 
died in 1038, after a reign of forty-seven years. In 15(53, Hungary 
became attached to the Atistrian empire, and continues so to the pre- 
sent day. 

6. Bohemia is a country surrounded by mountains, containing about 
four millions of inhabitants. It is rich in mines of silver, Un, and 
precious stones. Many of the present inhabitants are Jews. There 
are also a great many of those strange, wandering people, called 
Gypseys. 

7. This country derives its name from a tribe of Celts from Asia, 
who settled there about 600 years B. C. About 450 after Christ, it 
appears, that the Celts had been driven out, for the people at that 
time were Germans, under the government of a duke. Charlemagne 
rendered the country tributary, but it afterwards became a kingdom. 



8. What of the oridnal inhabitants ? Their oriinn ? Whom did they probably resem- 
ble ? 4. What of the Hun» ? What of ^tiila ? Where did he die ' 5. What of Hunga- 
ry Cor many yean ? What uf Stephen ? What took place in 1663 ? 6. What of Bohemia ' 
Popalation ? Mines ? Inhabitants ? 
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Ill 1526, it w«8 mttaehed to th« house of Austria, and haa oontmued 
■o from that day. 

8. 1 need not proceed to tell voa more about the provinces belong- 
iuff to the empire of Austria. I nave already given you some account 
ofVenice, and if I had room, I could tell you of the brave Tyrolese, 
who live in the mountains between Italy and Germany, and many 
other tribes under the ^uvemiiieni of Austria. 

9. But can only add that great politicad agitation has lately taken 
place in Austria/and it is probable that important changes will soon 
take place in the emgire. 



CHAPTER CXXVIL— EUROPE CONTINUED. 

About Prussia* 

1. There are five great powers in Europe. Great Britain, Frauce, 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia. Of these Prussia is the smaUest,- thai 
is, it has the fewest people, the least wealth, the smallest number ol 
soldiers, and therefore the least power. Yet it is still an exteosiTe 
country, and has about as many mbabitants as the United States. 

2. The kingdom of Prussia censists of two seperate tracts of terri- 
tory. The larger of the two is bounded north by the Baltic, east by 
Russia, south by Austria, and west by Germany. The smaller. por^ 
tion is a part of Germany, and is bounded on the north and east by the 
Netherlands and Kelgium. 

3. The capital of Prussia is Berlin, situated on the river Spree, a 
river, by the way, with a very merry name. It is, however, a sober 
stream. The city is twelve miles in circumference, and is surrounded 
by a wall. It has a splendid palace, where the king resides, a fine 
university, where a great many young men are educated, and several 

S laces of public amusement. It is, on the whole, one of most splen- 
id cities in Kurope. 

4. Heside Berlin, there are many other fine cities in Prussia. A mong 
these are Potsdam, where there is a royal palace, and Dantzic, .a 
wealthy town and the chief seaport of Prussia. At this place, there 
is a powerhil fortress, with immense stone walls and a multitude of 
cannon. It is defended by a large number of soldiers, who always 
remain in it. 

;. The inhabitants of Prussia are chieflv of German origin, and 
bptak the German language. These are inaustrious, and a multitude 
of schools having been established by the emperor among them, they 

7. What of a tribe of Celts? Who occupied the coaatry in 'idO? What of Cliarle- 
Aagpe? What took place iu 1636? 8 . Where do the Tyrolese live ? Ch. CXXVII.— 
1. What are the five great jpowers of Europe ? Which u the smallest r What of it? Iti 
inhabitants? -2. How is thf; kiiisdom of Prussia divided? Bound the two portioua ? ! 
Capital of PruMia ? River Spree? What of the city ' 4. What of Potsdam ? Dantsic * 
Wht of the fortress ' 
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are tolerably well educated. But they are not a free people; and 
without freedom even education cannot make a nation happy. 

6. Beside the German population, Prussia has a good many Jews. 
There are also the remains of tribes that settled in the country long 
ago, who speak their original languages* These people are generally 
ignorant, and appear unwilling to be taught. 



CHiPTER CXXVIIL-EimOPE CONTINUED. 

History of Prussia. 

1- Prussia did not become a kingdom till the year 1701. Previoas 
to that time it was governed by dukes. Its ancient inhabitants were 
called Borussi, from whom the country took the name of Prussia. 

2. Frederic William the First, who ascended the throne in 1713, 
was a very odd sort of a king. He used to wear an old blue coat, 
which was ornamented with rows of copper buttons, reaching from 
his chin half-way down his legs. Whenever he got a new coat, he 
made the tailor sew on these same old copper buttons. 

3. He prided himself greatly on a regiment of his guards, which 
consisted of very tall men, many of whom were seven feet high. 
These gigantic fellows came from all parts of Europe; and if they 
would not come of their own accord, the king hired people to bring 
them by force. 

4. Frederic William was in the babbit of walking about the streets 
of Berlin, with a big cane in his hand, and if he happened to see any 
idle people, he would give them a sound threshing. He beat his own 
son oftener than anvbody else. The princess, his daughter, got like- 
wise a good man)r hard knockis. 

5. When this ill-tempered old king was dead, his son Frederic 
came into possession of an enormous quantity of treasure, as well as 
an army of sixty thousand men. He soon found uses enough for his 
money and solcliers, in a war with Austria, Russia, and France. 

6. The war between Prussia and these three kingdoms began in 
1756, and was called the Seven Years' War. Saxony and Sweden 
joined the enemies of Frederic. At one time, he seemed on the point 
of losing all his dominions. But he finally brought the war to an 
honorable close. He was then the most celebrated sovereign of his 
time, and is known in history by the title of Frederic the Great. 

7. He was almost as peculiar in his dress as his father had been. 
He always wore a uniform, consisting of a blue coat faced with 
red, and a yellow waistcoat and breeches. But his clothes were 

5. What of the inhabitanto of Pnusia ? Schools? Of what bleMing are the people ia 
want? 6. What of the Jew* ? Ancient tribet? Ch. CXX VIII.— 1. When did Pruwia 
become a UnKdom P How was it previonsly governed ? Its ancient inhabitants ? 3. W hat 
of Frederic William I. ? When did he ascend the throne ? Give an account of him ? 5. 
Who succeeded him? In what wars did he engage ? 6. What war began in 1766 ? What 
Kimrdoms joined the enemies of Frederic ? what was he called ? 

o 18» 
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oftm torn, and generally soiled with «uff. On hia head was a very 
large cocked hat, and he wore a long cue hehiod. 

B. When Frederic the great was frown an old man, he used to 
sit in an easy chair, wrapped in a large cloak. He appears! to 
take no pleasure in his palace nor in all me pomp and power of his 
kingdom. 

9. He looked Tery sad and wohegone, and might be heard mut- 
leriQ^ to himself: — " A little while longer, and I shall be gone '" 
He died in 1786, at the age of seventy-five. 

10. He was succeeded by his nephew, Frederic William the 
Second, who reined eleven years. The next kins was Frederic 
William the Third. He had a large army, and thought himself 
powerful enough to withstand the emperor Napoleon. 

11. But at the battle of Jena, in 1806, Napolecm wasted the 
Prussian army, and killeid or wounded twenty thousand men. About 
forty thousand were taken prisoners. Frederic William was then 
deprived of a grealt part ol his territories. 

12. After the battle of Waterloo, and the final defeat of Napoleon, 
the losses of Prussia were repaired. Frederic William has shown 
himself a well-meaning man. He declared, that there should be a 
Bible in every cottage in his kingdom, and I believe he has tried to 
keep his word. 

13. He has taken more pains than any other king that ever lived 
to have all the children sent to school ; and the ^ood state of educa- 
tion in the country is owing to his efforts. 

14. But unhappily the government was despotic, and the king 
refusing to give liberty to his people, they have recently (1848) 
rebelled, and much bloodshed and con fusion have followed. A charter 
and free press have been granted. b»U affairs are still unsettled. 



CHAPTER CXXIX.^EUROPE CONTINUED. 

Description of Russia, 

1. The Russian empire, like that of Turkey, lies partly in Europe 
and partly in Asia. The whole pf the northern part of Asia belongs 
to Russia. This is thinly scattered over with a great number of differ- 
ent tribes, who chiefly wander about from place to place in search of 
food for their cattle. 

2. Siberia is a name given to nearly all the northern part of Asia. 
It is a bleak, cold region, and almost makes one shiver to think of it 
The people are poor, and dress in the skins of wild animals, and for 
the most part live in poor huts. It is to this country of winter and 

7 What was the drew of Frederic the Great.' 8. What of him trhen he had ^rovn 
•Id? 9. When did he die.' 10. Wliat two kingt succeeded him? What of Fiederi« 
William III. ? 11. What took place at the battle of Jena ? What of the ProMian king 
13. What took place after the^battle of W;aterluo ? What else can yon say of this king 
Ch. CXZIX.— 1. What of the Russian empire ? What of northern Asia ? Trib«i 
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poTerty, that the Russian emperor banishes those of his wlgects 
whom he does not like. 




.5. ( will now tell you of that part of Russia which lies in Europe^y 
It lb a vast territory, about equal in extent to all the United States, 
and embraces more land than all the other kingdoms of Europe. The 
population is not less than sixty millions. 

4. You will see by this, that the emperor of Russia is a very 
powerful king. He reigns over his subjects pretty much as he 
pleases, there being no law superior to his will. He is not only a 
despot in his own country, but he is a terror to all Europe. 

5. He has a great many palaces in different parts of his kingdom, 
but he resides chiefly at St. Petersburg. He has an immense army, 
and is always surrounded with a s^reat many soldiers. 

6. By looking on a map, you will see that Russia in Europe extends 
from the Northem or Frozen Ocean on the north, to the Black Sea on 
the south, a distance of nearly two thousand miles. On the east, it is 
separated from Asia by the Ural mountains; on the west, it is bounded 
by the Gulf of Finland, the Baltic Sea, Prussia, Austria, and Turkey. 

7. In such a vast territory as this, you may well suppose that the 
climate is various. Along the borders of the Frozen Ocean, the lakes 
are covered with ice for nine months in the year. In the middle 
parts of Russia, the winter is about as severe as in Canada ; in the 
southern, parts, the climate is very warm and pleasant Here, grapes 
grow in abundance, with many other nice fruits. 

8. The capital of Russia is St. Petersburg, situated on the river 
Neva, which flows into the Gulf of Finland. It is a splendid city, 
and contains twice as many inhabitants as New York. There is n0 
place in the world where you would see more strange sights than 
m St. Petersburgh. Here are a great many palaces, inhabited by 

9. To what country m the name of Siberia giren ? What of the coantiy ? People . 
RoMian emperor ? 8. What of Russia in Europe ? Its population ? 4. What can you uy 
of the emperor of Russia f 6. What is the extent of Russia in £ura|>e? Boundanea? ^ 
Climate of Russia u Europe ? Produetious ? 
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people so rich, that some of them keep two or three hundred servants, 
or slayes. 

9. In the streets, von see a great many soldiers gayly dressed, gilt 
eoaches, drawn by three or four horses, beggars covered with rags, 
and people dressed in all the strange fashions yon can think of. 



CHAPTER CXXX— EUROPE CONTINUED. 

Description of Russia continued. 




1. Moscow is next to St. Petersburg in size, and contains about as 
many inhabitants as New York. It is a famous old city, where the 
kings of Russia used to live. But in 1812, a great part of it was 
burnt, in order to drive out Napoleon and his soldiers, pretty much aL 
people in our country sometimes set fire to a heap of brush in order 
to arive out a rabbit or a woodchuck. In this way, Moscow was 
nearly destroyed, but it has since been rebuilt 

2. St. Petersburg carries on a great deal of commerce bv sea, and 
many of our ships go there to ^et hemp, iron, hides, and other things. 
But Moscow is situated far inland, and therefore carries on no tr&de 
by sea. 

3. There is no king in the world who reigns over so many kinds of 
people as the czar, or the emperor of Russia. In his European do- 
minions, he has at least sixty different tribes or nations under hia 
sway, who speak different languages, and have different modes of life. 
In his Asiatic dominions he probably has as many more. 

4. In the northern part ot European Russia, there are a good many 

5. What of St. Petenborffh ? Palaces ? People ? 9. What may you tee in tht 
gtreeto? Ch. CXXX.— 1. What of Moscow ? What was done in 181i ? 9. Whatofths 
eonuneree of St. Petersbnrgh ? That of Moscow ? 3. What of the csar of Russia ? 
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tribes of short, swarthy people, called Laplanders, Samoiedes, &c. 
These live almost in a savage state. Those that dwell near the sea, 
live so much upon fish, that they always carry about with them a 
fishy smell. These races resemble the Esquimaux Indians that oo-. 
cugy the northern parts of our continent. 

o. It would seem, that these people would have a very dull time 
of it, up in their cold country, where three fourths of the time it is 
winter, and where the nights are sometimes six months long. But 
they appear to enjoy themselves pretty well. They have no books, 
but they tell long stories, and crack their jokes, as well as other 
people. 

6. They have no history, for they seem to keep no more record of 
what passes among them dian a hive of bees. One generation suc- 
ceeds another, and so things pass from age to age. They are not 
warlike, and have no great events to tell. Thus they go on, living 
as their great-grand&thers lived before them. They acknowledge 
the authority of the emperor; but the country is so cold he never 
comes among them, so they do pretty much as they please. 

7. In the southern and westem portions of European Russia, there 
are a good many Tartars, who are very fond of riding about on swift 
horses. Along the river Don, there is a race of Cossacks. These too 
are fond of horses, and in battles fight terribly with long spears, 
which they hurl to th»- distance of two hundred feet 

8. Besides these tril es, there are many Jews, several millions of 
Poles, a good many Germans, and some gypseys in Russia. In the 
cities, the people generally live pretty much as they like, each man 
pursuing what occupation he pleases. 

9. But the countrv people, who till the land, are held in a state of 
bondage similar to that of the vassals in old feudal times. These are 
called boors, and are in a sad state of ignorance and poverty. They 
belong either to the emperor or the rich people. 

10. Like all other slaves, they are degraded and miserable, and, 
like otlier slaves, they grow worse rather than better. They are, in 
short, the property of their masters, who look upon them as animals, 
made for their service ; and they care little about them, except to get 
as much out of them as they can. 

] 1. That golden rule. Do to another as you would have another do 
to you, seems never to be thought of by these Russian masters. What 
a sad thing it is to think of, that there are thirty-six millions of people 
living in this state of slavery and degradation m European Russia ! 

4. Whttt tribes live in European Russia ? Whom do they resemble ? A. What of their 
tmploymoits? Their life T 7. What of Tartars ? Cossacks? 8. What of other inhabit- 
ants ' 9. Who are the boors ? What of them ? 10^ How are they like other slaves 
• 1. What rale do the masters of these slares never practise ? What is a sad reflection? 
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CHAPTER CXXXI.-EUROPE CONTINUED. 

The Reign of Peter the Great. 

1. Although Russia is such an immense empire, its history wO) 
not detain us long. It was a country of barbarians, till within a little 
more than a hundred years. It cannot be said to have taken a rani 
among civilized nations, till Peter the Great ascended the throne. 



finM« inUre Peitr tike Greai Itvei tpftOe m flbOoniL 

2. Peter was a very strange man, and though he began the wcH-k 
of civilimff his empire, he found it a more difficult task to civilize 
himself. In fact, he was somewhat of a barbarian all his life. 

3. The emperors of Russia are called czars. When the czar Peter 
was twenty-five years old, he left his throne, and travelled over Europe 
01 search of knowledge. He did not go to any of the learned univer- 
iities, norapply himself to the studv of the dead languages. 

4. That was not the sort of knowledge which Peter wanted. The 
first thing he did was to go to Holland, and put himself apprentice to 
a ship carpenter. The house is still standing where he used to live 
while there. He afterwards went to England, and followed the same 
trade as in Holland. 

5. Besides learning the business of ship-carpentry, he took lessons 
ti other branches of mechanics, and also in surgery. In short, he neg- 
ected no kind of knowledge which he thought would be useful to 

himself or his subjects. 

6. In a little more than a year, he heard that his sister was en- 

Ch. CXXXL— 1. What of RoMia ? Peter the Great ? 3. What can yoa sav of Peter? 
8. W1.0 are called czan ? Detcribe the manner in vhlch the czar Peter set about acqui- 
ring knowledge 
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deavohng to make herself empress of Russia. This inteliigeace 
compelled him to hreak off his studies and labors, and hasten back to 
the city of Moscow. On arriving there, he put some of the conspi- . 
rators to death, and confined his sister in prison. 

7. His time was afterwards so much occupied in war, and in takings 
cara of the empire, that he never had leisure to finish his education. 
But he had already learnt a great deal, and the effect of his know- 
ledge was soon seen in the improvement of Russia. 

8. Peter used to rise at five in the moraing, and busy himself all 
day about the affairs of the empire. But in the evening, when his 
work was over, he would seat himself beside a big round lottle of 
brandy, and drink till his reason was quite gone. 

9. 'this habit, together with the natural violence of his temper, 
rendered him almost as dangerous to his^ friends as to his enemies. 
He often said, that he had corrected the faults of Russia, but that he 
could not correct his own. 

10. Peter was in the habit of heating those who offended him, with 
his cane. The highest noblemen in Russia often underwent this pun- 
ishment. Even the empress Catherine, his wife, sometimes got 
soundly beaten ; but perhaps not oftener than she deserved it. 

11. It is supposed that the czar Peter ordered his own son to be 
put to death, and that he was himself privately executed in prison. 
He had many faults, and was guilty of some great crimes, but his 
name stands Wb on the list of sovereigns; for he was one of the very 
few who have utbored hard for the weuare of their subjects. He did 
more for the ^ood of Russia than all the czars who went before and 
have come aner him. 



CHAPTER CXXXII.— EUROPE CONTINUED. 

The Successors of Peter the Great. 

1. Peter died in 1725, at the age of fifly-three, and was succeeded 
by his wife, the empress Catherine. She nad been a country girl, and 
the czar Peter had married her for the sake of her beauty. In some 
respects, Catherine was a good sort of woman ; but, among other 
&uits, she was rather too fond of wine. 

2. She reigned only about two years, and was succeeded by her 
husband's grandson, named Peter the Second. He died in 1730, and 
left the throne to Anne Jwanowna, his niece. The empress Anne 
was a good sovereign, and performed many praiseworthy acts. None 
of her deeds, however, have been more famous than the building of 
a palace of ice. 

S. In vhat rice did Peter iadnlge ? 10. What habit had he ? 11. What is supposed to 
have been the fate of Peter's son? His own fate? The character of the csar Peter? 
Ch. CXXXII.— 1. When did the c«ar Peter die ? Who succeeded him ? What of the 
emprees Catherine ? 3. How long did she reign? Who succeeded her? When did Pe 
ter U die ' Who succeeded him ? What of the empress Anne ? 
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Z This stately and beautiful structure was built on a frozen lakeu 
Instead of wood or hewn stone, it was composed entirely of blocks of 
ice. The Aimiture was likewise of ice ; and even the beds Wire, of 
the same material. When it was illuminated within, the white e^ 
dee glittered and sparkled as if it were made of diamonds. 

4. Bright as it was, however, I would fitr rather dwell in the melA* 
est mud-cottap:e, than in so cold a mansion. Yet, my dear readeijs, 
anv other palace is almost as uncomfortable as the empress Anae% 
palace of ice. There is little in them but cold and glittenns^ grandeur. 

5. The successor of Anne was the princess Elizabeth, a daughter of 
Peter the Great She mounted the throne in 1740, and reign^ twen- 
ty-two years. Her successor was Peter the Third, who be§A to 
reign in 1762. 

6. He, like Peter the Great, had a wife named Catherine. They 
had not long sat together on the throne, when she contrived to de* 
pose Peter, and made herself sole ruler of Russia. It is supposed thai 
she afterwards caused him to be murdered. « 

7. But although so wicked a woman, Catherine was endowed witfi 
admirable talents, and she became one of the most illustrious sov^i^' 
eigns in the world. Some people called her Catherine the Greai 
Man; for many of her great qualities woidd have been more becom- 
ing in a man than a woman. 

8. In 1796, when she died, Catherine was on the point of driving 
tlie Turks from their territories. If she had succeeded in doing^ so, 
she would have governed the whole of the vast region betweea the 
Mediterranean Sea and the Arctic Ocean. 

9. But death hurried the great empress away, to answer for the 
murder of her husband, and many other crimes. She was succeeded 
by her son Paul, who was then forty-three years old. 

10. The czar Paul possessed none of his mother's talents, and was 
of a very stern and unaroiable disposition. People suspected him of 
being insane. His conduct grew so intolerable, tnat some of his prin- 
cipal nobles conspired to km him. 

11. Paul was succeeded by Alexander, his eldest son. This empe- 
ror reigned from 1801 till 1825. He was engaged in war with the em- 

Seror Napoleon, who penetrated with his armV to the city of Moscow, 
ut the Russians bumt that ancient capital ot their couhtiy ; and its 
destruction ruined the French army. 

12. The present czar of Russia is named Nicholas. He succeeded 
his brother Alexander in 1825. Though Nicholas has too much pow- 
er, he still wishes for more. His tyranny drove his Polish subjects 
to revolt, a few years since, but they were subdued. Thousands of 
them fled to other countries, thousands were slain, and thousands 
were imprisoned, or banished to Siberia. 

13. Nicholas has an immense army, and usually has a war on his 

8. Deicribe a palace of ice? 6. Who succeeded the emproM Anne? What of her? 
When did Peter III. begin to reign ? 6. What of his wife? What can yon sav of her? 8. 
What plan had Catherine the Gh^at before her death ? When did she die ? 9. Who sue- 
eeeded her? 10. What of the csar Paul ? 11. Wlio succeeded him ? What of Alexan- 
4er? Hov was the French army rained? 13. Who is the present ciar of Russia ? WImI 
•fbim? 
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hands. He is however a man of great talent, and is rapidly impro- 
ving the condition of his people, and at the same time increasing 
'^' I thti nation. 



rER CXXXIIL— EUROPE CONTDfUED. 

About Sweden* 




I AQ(1 



Svtsdiwh ptQpU ctlehratin^ the return fifSpring- 

1. Tke Swedish territories at present, comprise Sweden, Norway, 
J part of Lapland, These are oonnded north by the Arctic Ocean* 

ease by Lapland, the Gulf of Bothnia, and the Baltic; south hy the 
Baltic, the Kattigat, and the Stager Rack ; and west by the Atlantic. 

2. Sweden is a cold and mountainous country, celebrated for its iron, 
of which large quantities are brought to this country. The people 
are industrious, bold, frank, and independent. A large part of the 
inhabitants live upon milk, cheese, and fish. In winter they clothe 
themselves in furs and shee{)skin. 

3. The Swedes are a sensible people, and are disposed to mak<! the 
best of every thing. When their long winter goes away, thev cele- 
brate the return of spring, by dancing around ai May-pole, fhey 
love their country, and insist that it is the pleasantest part of the^ 
world, 

4. Though they dress in sheepskins, and live in a homespun sort 
of a way, tTiey are still very polite. They are, in short, much mor6 
amiable, respectable, and well-behaved than many of the kings and 
princes about whom I have been tellinp^ you. 

5. I may not have a better opportunity to tell you, that good man- 
ners are a great recommendation to everybody ; but they are especial- 



Ch. CXZXin.— 1. What do the Swedish territories comprise 
The DMpto ? S. What of the Swedes ? 4. Their dress f Ma 
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3. What of Svedmi* 
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If Decessarjr to people who are not rich. Rich people are sometiines 
haughty and proud. This is very wronj^ and very silly, and though 
everybody despises such people, still their wealth will bring flatterers 
around them. 

6. But people in more humble circumstances, cannot afford to 
throw away tne happiness, respectability, and comfort which arise 
from being amiable, gentle, and polite to everybody. 

7. Not much is known about the early history of Sweden. In an- 
cient times it was under the government of Denmark. A Dani^ 
Queen, called Margaret, ruled over Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, 
in 1387. 

8. In 1518, the Danish king Christian caused ninety-four Swedish 
senators to be massacred in the city of Stockholm. Gustavus Yasa, 
the son of one of these senators, incited the Swedes to revolt against 
Denmark. 

9. The king of Denmark sent an army to put down the rebels. But 
the ships m which the Danish soldiers had embarked, got embedded 
in the ice, on the coast of Sweden. The inhabitants skated off from 
the shore, and set the ships on fire. 

10. Gustavus Yasa succeeded in freeing his country, and i^as elect- 
ed king. The next sovereini of Sweden who is worth mentioning, 
was Gustavus Adolphus. He began to reign in 1611, at the age of 
eighteen. 

11. This kin^ was a great warrior, and vanquished the best gene- 
rals in the service of the emperor of Germany. In 1633, he won the 
battle of Lutzen, but was killed at the moment of victory. 

12. Gustavus Adolphus left a daughter named Christiana, who 
was then only six years old. She was thought to possess remarkable 
talents, and great pains were taken with her education. But she was 
neither a good woman nor a good queen. 

13. After reigning a considerable time, queen Christiana became 
weary of the cares of ff6vemment. She therefore abdicated the 
throne, and set out to seek a residence in some pleasanter country 
than Sweden. 

14. But her conduct was so bad, that all the kinjgs of Europe were 
ashamed to have such a woman in their dominions. At last, she 
adopted the Catholic religion, and the pope permitted her to reside in 
Rome. 



6. What of eood mannen ? What of the rich ? 6. People in more hnmhie life ? 7. 
History of Sweden ? Who ruled in 1387 ? S. What was done in 151S ? What of GtuCa 
■rof Vasa ? 9. What of the king? The ships ? 10. What of Gustayns Yasa ? Who vm 
king of Sweden in 1611? 11. What of Gustavus Adolphus? In what battle did he di* 
12- What can yoa tell of queen Christiana ? 14. Where was she permitted to reside ? 
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CHAPTER CXXXIV.-EUROPE CONTINUED. 

Charles the Twelfth and his Successors. 

1. The most famous sovereign that Sweden ever had, and one of 
the most famous in the world, was Charles the Twelfth. But my 
readers will long ago have become tired of hearing about conquerors; 
so that I shall speak very briefly of Charles. 

2. He began to reign in 1697, at fifteen years of a£^e. From his 
youth upward, he thought of nothing but bem^ a soldier. When he 
was only about seventeen years old, the czar of Russia, and the kings 
of Poland and Denmark, made war upon him. 

3. Charles beat them all in the first campaign. When he heard 
the bullets whistling by his ears, he showed great delight, and ex- 
claimed, — ** That shall be my music !** And, as long as he lived, he 
never wished for any other music. 

4. But it is a sad thing for a people when their king loves the 
whistling of bullets. Charles ^he Twelfth was a scourge to all Eu- 
rope, and to his own kingdom more than to any other. He delighted 
in war for its own sake, and not for any good which he expect to 
gain by it. 

5. During the first few years of his reign, Charles viras constantly 
successful ; but in 1709, the czar of Russia gained a great victbry over 
him, at Pultowa. Charles made his escape into Turkey. 

6. He continued in that country five years, although he might safe- 
ly have returned home. H^ seemed to care nothing about his own 
dominions. When the Swedes sent to inquire what they should do 
in his absence, Charles answered, that he would send one of his old 
boots to govern them. 

7. At last, in 1714, he left Turkey and returned to Sweden. His 
fir9t business was to make war again. But his war&re was now 
drawing to a close. 

8. One night, while besieging a fortress in Norway, he advanced 
in front ci his troops to see how the siege was going on. • A cannon- 
shot struck him on the head, and killed him. He was found gras- 
ping his sword, which was half drawn from the scabbard. Historiana 
seem hardly decided whether to call Charles the Twelfth a hero or a 
madman. 

9^, One of his successors, named Gustavus the Third, was shot at 
a masquerade, in 1792. Gustavus the Fourth behaved in such a 
manner that his subjects were compelled to dethrone him. This took 
place in 1809. 

Ch. CXXXIV.— 1. Who was Che most fomousofthe kings of Sweden? 3. When did hm 
Wgiii to reign ? What did he principally think of when a boy f Who made war upon 
him ? 3. What anecdote can you tell of him? 4. What can you say of him ? 6. Wliat 
of Charles XII. for the first few years of his reigp? When was the battle of Pultowa? 
Where did Charles fly ? 6. How long did he stay in Turkey ? What answer did he send 
to a message from the Swedes? 7. When did Charles return to Sweden ? What of him 
when there ? h How did he meet his death ? What do historians think of Charles XII.? 
•• Who 5ucce«d« i him ? When did Ghutavus III. die ? When was Gustavus iV. dethroned? 
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10. The next king was Charles the ThirteentL The emperor 
Napoleoo caused a French general, named Bemadotte, to be declared 
Crown-prince of Sweden, and heir to the throne. In 1818, when 
Charles the Thirteenth died, Bemadotte succeeded him. 

11. Though he had originally been only a common soldier, Bema^ 
dotte proved to be a better king than most of tl^j^ other European 
•orereigns, whose forefathers had worn crowns for a thousand yeaiSi 



CHAPTER CXXXV.-EUROPE CONTINUED. 

Abovi Lapland^ Norway^ and Denmark. 




1. L An. AND is the most northern country of Europe, and is divided 
between Russia and Sweden. The country is so cold, that the ho^ 
liquor we call brandy sometimes freezes there. I am afraid, however 
that the Lapps find means of thawing more of it than is good for them 

2. I have already told you something about the Laplanders. The 
men are about four feet high, and the women not much taller than a 
cider-barrel. The people have a great many reindeer, whose flesh 
sup|)lies food, and whose skins furnish clothing. They also take the 
place of horses, and drag the people over the snow m sledges, at a 
rapid rate. These people have no history that is worthy of being 
related here. 

3. Norway is an extensive country, bounded on the west by the 
A tlantic ( >cean, and on the east by Sweden. It is a cold, bleak, and 

10. Who was the next king ? What of Napoleon f When did Bemodotte succeed to 
Ihe throne of Sweden ? 1 1. What of Bemadotte ? Ch. CXXXV.— I. Where ii Lapland' 
What of the climate ? 3. What of the Laplanders ? Reindeer I History ? 
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bajFen region, but the inhabitants live pretty comfortably. They 
have very fine cows, horn which they make the best butter in the 
world. 

4. Bergen is the largest city, and has twenty thousand inhabitants. 
The houses are small, and generally built of wood. Fires sometimes 
do great damage, and therefore there are a good many watchmen 
who walk about the streets at night, muffled up in thick spreat coats. 
Every hour they cry out, " God preserve our good city of fiergen !" 

5. Norway was eairly inhabited by rough tribes, who were adven- 
turous seamen. There seems to have been now and then a pirate 
among them, for in 860, a pirate, named Nadody, discovered Iceland, 
which was afterwards settled by the Norwegians. 

6. Norway was conquered by Canute, kisg of Denmark, in 1030; 
but six years after, it became independent, and for many years it was 
governed by its own king. In 1397, it was incorporated with Den- 
mark, and continued a part of that kingdom till 1814, when it was 
transferred to Sweden. 

7. Denmark is a little kingdom lying between Sweden and Ger- 
manv. It is a level country, nearly surrounded by the sea. The 
people have lisrht complexions, and the skin of the ladies is said to be 
exceedingly while. The people have a great matiy cattle, and they 
seem very fond of tilling the soil. Copenhagen, the capital, has one 
hundred and twenty thousand inhabitants. The whole population of 
the kingdom is two millions. The Danish language is spoken both 
in Denmark and Norway. 

8. The three kingdoms of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, were 
anciently called Scandinavia. In very early times these were occu- 
pied by tribes of Fins and Germans ; afterwards, the Goths conquered 
these countries. They were led by Odin, of whom many marvellous 
tales are told, and who seems to have been worshipped as a kind of 
Jupiter, among these northern tribes. Skiold, the son of Odin, is said 
to have been the first king of Denmark. 

9. All that we really know of Denmark at this early period, is, 
that the people were composed of wild, adventurous warriors, who 
were goierally considered by the more southern nations of Europe as 
pirates. About the time that the Roman empire fell, the Danes, 
Swedes, and Norwegians were known by the general name of 
Normans. 

10. These bold freebooters sallied forth in their little vessels, and 
made conquests in different countries. Some of them settled in 
England, some in that part of France called Normandy, and some of 
them reached Spain and Italy. 

8. Wb«re i« Norway? What of the country? The people? Butter? 4. What of 
Bergmi ? Its population ? What of the houses ? Are fires frequent ? What of the watch 
nenf 5. How was Norway early inhabited ? What was done in 860? 6. When was Nor. 
way conquered, and by whom ? When did it become independent? What of it in 1397 ? 
In 1814? 7. Where is Denmark? What of it? The people? What of Copenhagen? 
lbs population ? Population of the Danish kingdom ? What lanenare is npoken in Nor* 
aray and Denmark ? 8. What three countries were called ScandinaTia? Who occupied 
k ? Who led these tribes ? Who was the first king of Denmark ? 9. What of Denmark 
•i this early period ? What people were called Normans ? 10. What of these freebootr 
•n ? Where did they settle r 
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11. In 920, the sereral Danish tribes appepr to have been united 
under one government. Canute conquered Sngland and a part of 
Scotland in 1016, and subdued Norway in 1030. Since his time, 
Denmark has had a ^eat many sovereigns, and been engaged in 
several wars, but its history offers but little that is interesting. 



CHAPTER CXXXVL— EUROPE CONTINUED. 

Brief Notices of several King'dams and States. 

1. There are several countries of Europe, of which my limits will 
not permit me to give a separate history. Some of them have been 
spoken of in connexion with other kmgdoms. The rest must be 
briefly noticed in one chapter. 

2. If I had time, 1 could make a long story about Holland, a coun- 
try once covered by the sea, but which is now walled out by a vast 
dyke. The people of Holland are called Dutch, and are known all 
the world over as great smokers. They are, however, an industrious 
people, and I know of nothing more comfortable than the inside of a 
thrifty Dutchman's house in his own country. Amsterdam, the capi- 
tal, contains two hundred thousand inhabitants. 

3. In Belgium, the people, strange as it mav seem, appear to have 
a mixture of Dutch and French manners. They smoke a great dead 
d[ tobacco, yet speak the French language. The country is pleasant, 
and some parts are beautiful. Many of the cities are veiy interesting. 

4. The r^etherlands, or Holland and Belgium, were formerly one 
country. The whole territory is bounded on the north by the North 
Sea, east by Grermanv; south by France, and west by the British 
Channel and the Kortn Sea. These territories belonged at one lime 
to Rome, afterwards to Germany, and finally to Spain. 

5. In 1581, the seven northern provinces revolted against Philip of 
Spain, and formed themselves into a republic, which was then called 
Holland. During the seventeenth century, it was a very poweiful 
nation, especially hy sea. At this time, her ships often disputed, and 
sometimes successfully, with the British fleets. -^.>^^^r^J^,Aw»w^ 

6. The remaining provinces of the Netherlands were long under 
the government of Austria. In 1810, the whole of the Netherlands 
were united to France, but were afterwards formed into a separate 
kingdom. In 1830, there was a revolution, and the southern prov 
inces now compose the kingdom of Belgium. 

7. Poland was once a nation of Europe, but it is now no longer sa 
It was bounded north and east by the Kussian dominions, south by 
the river Dniester, and west by Prussia. In 1772, the sovereigns of 

11. What took place in 920 ? What of Canute ? History of Denmark ? Ch. CXXXVI.— 
a. What of Holland ? The people ? What is the population of Amsterdam ? 3. What of 
the people of Belgium? The country? The cities? 4. What of Holland and Belnum? 
How is the territory bounded ? To whom has it beloneed at different times ? 6. What 
took place iu 1681 ? When was Holland very powerful? 6. What of the remaining pro* 
Tinces of the Netherlands? What took place in IdlO? In 1830? 7. What of Poknd 
Its boundaries ? 
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Rusda, Prussia, and Austria, seized upon Poland, and divided the 
greater part of its territories among themselves. In 1795, they seized 
the remainder. The inhabitants have struggled bravely for their 
freedom, but in vain. They have been cruelly treated by the empe- 
ror of Russia, who has sent thousands into exile, and banished thou- 
sands to other countries. Some of the Poles have fled from oppression 
to this country. 

8. I have already given you a short account of the states of Italy. 
It may be well, however, to repeat a few things here. The Republic 
of Venice, as you will recollect, was founded m the fifth cei^tury. It 
at first coolprehended only some marshy islands, at the head of the 
Gulf of Venice. Afterwards, a considerable tract of territory on the- 
mainland was annexed to its govemment. 

9. Venice carried on an extensive commerce ; and, in the thirteenth 
century, the republic was very powerful. It was customary for the 
Doge of Venice, who was the chief ruler, to espouse the sea as a wife, 
with pompous ceremonies. Venice has loDg beeh going to decay, and 
is now under the government of Austria. The city of Venice is, how- 
ever, the admiration of all travellers. 

10. Genoa, on the northwestern coast of Italy, formerly resembled 
Venice in its govemment, although it never was so powerful. In 
1815, it was annexed to the territories of Sardinia. Sardinia is an 
island in the Mediterranean Sea, and has been a kingdom since the 
year 1720. Besides Genoa, it has the territories of Piedmont and 
Savoy in Italy. 

11. The kingdom of Naples is generally called the kingdom of the 
two Sicilies. Its territories comprise all the south of Italy, besides 
the islands of Sicily, and some small islands in the neighborhood. 
The former sovereigns of Naples came from Spain. 

12. In 1808, the emperor Napoleon gave the kingdom of Naples to 
one of his most distinguished generals, named Joachim Murat, who 
was the son of a pastry-cook. King Joachim wais shot in 1816, and 
the two Sicilies were restored to the former king. 



CHAPTER CXXXVIL-EUROPE CONTINUED. 

Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

1. I HAVE now come to the most interesting country in Europe ; the 
country where there is more comfort, more good sense, more thorough 
civilization, more true religion than in any other place in Europe, in 
Asia, or Africa. 

2. The kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland embraces England, 

What took place in 1T72? In 1795? What of the Poles? 8. What of Venice? 

9. When was it powerful ? What was an annual ceremony? What of Venice now? 

10. What of &enoa ? Sardinia ? Since when has it been a kingdom ? What territorief 
belong to it? 11. What is the kingdom of Naples generally called? What of its territo- 
ries? 13. What of Napoleon? King Joachim ? King Ferdinand? Ch. CXXXVU.— 
1. Which it the most extraordinary country in Europe? 
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Wales, Sootlandy «nd Lrebud. The thiee first ooontries are upon 
the ishuid of Great Britain. This island is on the western coast df 
Europe, and is separated by the British Channel from France. At 
the narrowest part, this channel is twenty-five miles wide. Ireland 
lies west of Great Britain, at the distance of about sixty miles. 

3. These two islands are small in extent, but they contain nearly 
twenty-five millions of inhabitants. Besides this, the kingdom has 
colonies in mioiB parts of America, Africa, and Asia, so that the 
King rules over neany one hundred and fifty millions of people. Great 
Britain may be considered the richest and most powerful kingdom on 
the &ce of the globe. 

4. I suppose you know that the first settlers of our country came 
from England. They brought with them the manners and customs 
of the countrv where they lived. Thus the United States became 
very much lixe England ; the houses, the churches, the dress of the 
people in the two countries, are nearly the same. Besides this, the 
people speak the same language. 

5. But you must remember that England is an older and richer 
couDtry than ours. It has larger cities, more splendid churches, more 
beautiful roads, finer gardens, and many other things superior to what 
can be found in this country. 

6. Beside all this, England has a king, who has several ma^ificent 
palaces. England, too, has a great many noblemen, who live m costly 
country-seats. These ride about in coaches, some of which cost ten 
thousand dollars. Thus there is a great deal more splendor in Eng- 
land than we find here. 

'7. But, as an affeex to this, there is more poverty there thau in our 
happier country. Beggars thronff the streets, even in London, and 
they are to be round in all parts of the kingdom. Thousands of people, 
too, who are not beggars, labor very hard, and yet are scarrely able 
to live. Sometimes a great many people die for want of Tooo. T^j'js 
England is a country which is wonderful for its magnificence and 
power, yet, with all its wealth, a large portion of the people suffer 
the pangs of poverty. 



CHAPTER CXXXVIII.-EUROPE CONTINUED. 

About London and other Cities of England^ Waks^ 
Scotland J and Ireland. 

1. London is the largest and finest city in Europe, and contains 
more than a million of inhabitailts. The Thames, a considerable 

3. What U embraced in the kiogdom of Great Britain and Ireland ? What of the islanJ 
of Great Britain ? TVhat of the British Channel ? Ireland ? 8. Population of Great Brit- 
ain ? Ireland ? Colonies of Great Britain ? 4. How can you account for the United States 
resembling England ? 5. How does the latter country excel the former ? 6. What of the 
king? Noblemen? 6. What of poverty in England? What can you say of England? 



Where is London ? Direction of the following places from London :— Mancfaetter ? Bir 
Sheffield? Edinburgh? DubUn? Wales? 



mingham? 
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Map of Great Britain. 
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rirer, runs throoffh it Across this, there are a number of handsome 
stooe bridges. London has no wall around it like Paris, Beriin, and 
most large cities of the continent ; but it is CDcircled by a beautifu] 
country, dotted with villages, villas, and country-seats. 

2. London seems like a world of itself; you might walk about foi 
a 7ear, and go into some new street every day. In some parts of the citj 
there are such streams of people, that it always seems there like the 
Fourth of July, or Election day. The shops are iillel with beautiful 
thines, aiid the streets are crow ^ ' . . , ^ cari^^iffes of all 

:. '»■•"> lii'.<»i7it ur.i. :ii-/rn Ui'.' niau'ii -^ .1. 

,1 ' V ..--re th»*y u^'ed. 1'.'..^ ih»' Tu'I^hI >..i 

v V- . 'i . .t •. -. .Md : it.'^ M.)U'*f'^. Jlie <M»un. .. ^, I •' •- • 
»..• . .. V . I- .Lur .*, are ncarij 'he Sai:">e. i>»Mtlt- 

• I ^ . »• -tri'i* ■ 111". laje. 
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n. 'I !•'/ palacf' '-f'S . Ju' -r- i^ a dark old buiidi- , ' i ' 'ae xL iidS 
lately had a new one built for him, which is very flnt. ^Vpstminstei 
Abbey is an old Gothic church, which strikes every beholder widi ad- 
miration and wonder. St. Paul's is a more modem church, and is 
very handsome. ^ , i . 

4. I have not time to tell you of the other wonderful things in 
London, nor can I tell vou of the other beautiful towns and cities in 
Eofirland. You must read about them in some larger book, or come 
and see me of a lone winter night. 

5. I will then tell you of Manchester, where they make beautiful 
ginghams, calicoes, and other goods ; of Birmingham, where they 
make guns, pistols, swords, locks, and lamps; of Sheffield, where they 
make knives, forks, and scissors , and of other places, where they make 
a great variety of articles. 

6. Wales is a country of mountains, lying on the west of England. 
Most of the people talk the Welsh language, which you could not 
understand. They are very industrious, and live in a comfortable 
manner. Their mountains are celebrated for producing coal, tin, iroi, 
and copper. 



Ch. CXZXVIIt. — 1. Population of London? The Thames? Country around London 
%, Describe the appearance of XK>ndon. 3. Palace of St. James? Westminster Abbey 
St. Paul's? 5. T^at of Manchester? Birmingham? Sfaefield? 6. Where is Wdes 
What of the people ? Mountains ? 
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7. Scotland is also a land of mountains. In the southern part, the 
people speak the Scotch language, which perhaps you could partly 
uaderstand. But in the highlands of the north, the inhahitants speak 
Gaelic, which would he as strange to you as the language of an Arah. 

8. The capital of Scotland is Edinburgh, a^e smoky old city, 
with an immense hi^h castle in the midst of it. Besides this, there 
are many fine towns m Scotland. Glasgow is a large place and cele- 
brated for its manufactures. 

9. Ireland is a bright, green island, containing seven millions of 
people. It is the native land of those cheerful, witty Irishmen, who 
come out to this country in such abundance. If their country were 
happily governed, they would not come here; but ihe truth is, that 
Ireland has felt the miseries of bad government for many years, and a 
large part of the people are therefore kept in a state of distressing 
jHsverty. 

10. The Irish, however, are a very interesting people. At home 
or abroad, they seem to be full of wit and hospitality. It is by their 
lively disposition and cheerful turn of mind, that they seem to soften 
the evils which too often pursue them. 

11. Dublin is the capital of Ireland, and some of its streets are 
magnificent, but many portions of it are filled with inhabitants who 
present the most womi aspect of raggedness and misery. Beggary 
IS common in all parts of the kingdom. 



CHAPTER CXXXIX.— EUROPE CONTINUED. 

Origin of the British Nation. The Druids. 

1. It is supposed that Great Britain and Ireland were originally 
settled by a colony firpm Gaul. These were called Gaels, or Celts. 
Their descendants are found, at this day, in Ireland and Wales, and 
the highlands of Scotland. Some of these still speak the ancient 
Gaelic or Celtic language. 

2. Very little is known about .these islands till the time of Julias 
Caesar. He invaded England in the year 55, before the Christian era. 
The country was then called Britannia, or Britain. It was inhabited 
by barbarians, some of whom wore the skins of wild beasts, while 
others were entirely naked. They were painted like the American 
Indians. Their weapons were clubs, spears, and swords, with which 
t. ley fiercely attacked the Roman invaders. 

3. The ancient Britons, like the other northem nations of Europe, 
were idolaters. Their priests were called Druids. Their places of 
worship were in the open air, and consisted of huge stone pillars, 

7. What of Scotland? Langnace? 8. What of Edinburgh? Glasgow? 9. What of 
Ireland? Government? 10. What of the Irish people ? 11. What of Dublin? Ch. 
CXXXIX.— 1. What of the Gaels or Celts? S. When did Caesar inrade England? What 
was Great Britain then called ? What of the people ? 8. Religion of the ancient BritoiM ' 
Who were the Druids ? What of their places of worship ? 
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ftandinff ia a ciide. A laige stone in the middle was used as an al- 
tar, and human Tictims were sacrificed upon it The ruins of one of 
these temples still remains at Stonehenge, and is very wonderfuL 

4. The druids considered the oak a sacred tree. They set a great 
▼alue 00 the mistletoe, a sort of plant which sometimes grows on the 
oak. Wherever thev found the mistletoe, they held a banquet be> 
neath the spreading branches of the oak on which it grew. 




OSitti^ Tnkahitant$ qf Britain, 

5. The druids incited the Britons to oppose the Roman power, 
fhey fought fiercely, and the country was not entirely subdued till 
Bixty years after the Christian era. Suetonius, a Roman general, 
then cut down the sacred proves of oak, destroyed the temples, and 
threw the druids into the fires which they had themselves kindled to 
roast the Romans. I 

6. The Scots, who inhabited the northern part of the island, were a 
fierce people, and were still unconquered. To prevent them from 
making incursions into Britain, the Romans built a wall from the 
dver Tyne to the Frith of Sol way. \ 

7. The Britons remained quietly under the government of Rome 
for nearly five centuries after the Christian era ; adopting during this 
oeriod, many of the Roman customs. They never attempted to firee 
themselves. But, at last, the Roman empire became so weak, that 
he emperor Valentinian withdrew his troops from Britain. 

8. Tne inhabitants had grown sounwarliRe, that, when the Roman 
soldiers were gone, they found themselves unable to resist the Scots, 
rhey therefore asked the assistance of two tribes of people firom Gre^ 
many, called Saxons, and Angles. 

4. How was the oak coDsidered by the Droidt ? The misUetoe ? 6. When was the coa» 
try entirely subdaed ? What of Suetonias ? 6. What of the ScoU ? Whut did the Ro. 
■Mns do ? 7. How long did Rome gorern Britain ? What of the emperor Valentinian? 
a. WhoM aid did the Britons ask against the Scoto * 
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9. These people drore back the Scots into their own part of the 
island. Then, instead of retnroing to Germany, they took possession 
of Britain by the right of the strongest. It was divided by them into 
seven small kingdoms, called the Saxon Heptarchy. 



CHAPTER CXL.— EUROPE CONTINUED. 

Saxon and Danish Kings of England. 

1. In the year 827 of the Christian era, all the seven kingdoms of 
the Saxon Heptarchy were united into one, under the government of 
Egbert. He was therefore the first king of England. 

2. Egbert was a native of England, but had been educated in 
France, at the court of Charlemagne. He was therefore more pol- 
ished and enlightened than most of the Saxon kings. During the 
reign of Egbert, and for many yeara afterwards, the Danes made in- 
cursions into England. They sometimes overran the whole country. 

3. Alfred, who ascended the throne in 872, fought fifty-six battles 
with them, by sea and land. On one occasion, he went into the camp 
of the Danes in the disguise of a harper. He took notice of every 
thing, and planned an attack upon the camp. Returning to his own 
DoeD, he led ihem against the Danes, whom he completely routed. 

4. This king was called Afred the Great ; and he had a better 
right to the epithet of Great than most other kings who have borne 
it. He made wise laws, and instituted the custom of trial by jury. 
He likewise founded the university of Oxford. Nearly a hundred 
years after his death, the Danes again broke into England. There 
was now no Alfred to oppose them. They were accordingly victo- 
rious, and three Danish Kings governed the country in succession. 

5. Canute the Great was one of them. He appears to have been 
an old pirate, or, as they were called in those days, a sea-king. One 
day, when he and his courtiers were walking on the shore, they called 
him king of the sea, and told him that he had but to command, and 
the waves would obey him. 

6. Canute desired a chair of state to be brought and placed on the 
hard, smooth sand. Then, seating himself in the chair, he stretched 
out his sceptre over the waves, with a very commanding aspect, 

7. " Roll back thy waves, thou sea !" cried Canute. " I am thy 
king and master ! How darest thou foam and thunder in my pre- 
sence ?" But the sea, nowise abashed, came roaring and whitening 
onward, and threw a sheet of spray over Canute and all the courtiers. 
The giant waves rolled upward on the beach, far beyond the mon- 
arch's chair. They would soon have swallowed him up, together 
with his courtiers, if they had not all scampered to the dry land. 

9. What did theae two tribes do ? How was Britain then divided ? Cm. CXL.— 1. Who 
was the first king of England ? What kingdoms did he govern ? 9. What of Egber^ 
Wtiat of the Danes ' 8. When did Alfred ascend the throne ? What did he do ? 4. Why 
WM be called Alfred the Great ? What of the Danes after his death? A. 6. 7. TeU a 
story of Canute 

20 
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8. In the year 1041, the Danes were driven oat cf England, and 
another Saxon king, called Edward the Confessor, was placed 
upon the throne. At his death in 1066, Harold, who was also a 
Kaxon, became kinf. ' 

9. But he was me last of the Saxon kin^. No sooner had he 
mounted the throne, than William, duke of Normandy in France, in* 
vaded Engkind, at the head of sixty thousand men. 

10. Harold led an army of Saxons against the Norman inraders, 
and fought with them at Hastin^fs. In the midst of the battle, an 
arrow was shot through his sted helmet, and penetrated his brain. 
The duke of Normandy gained the victory, and became king of Eng- 
land. 



CHAPTER CXLL^EUROPE CONTINUED. 

Norman Kings of England. 





WmUaan the Conqueror* 



Richard of the LUm Heart, 



1. William the Conqueror (as the duke of Normandy was now 
called) reigned about twenty years. He was succeeded by his second 
son, William Rufus, or the Ked, who was so named from the color 
of his hair. 

2. The Red king was very fond of hunting. One day, while he 
was chasinfi^ a deer in the forest, a gentleman oy the name of Walter 
Tyrrel let fly an arrow. It glanced against a tree, and hit the king 
in the breast ; so that he fell from his horse and died. ' 

3. This took place in the year 1100, and William Rufus was suc- 
ceeded by his brother Henry. This king was called Beaucler . or Ex- 

8. When were the Danes driven out of England ? Who was then placed up< ^n (he thnme ? 
When did Harold become king? 9. Who now invaded England? 10. Where wms th« 
battle fought between Harold and William ? Who became king of Engl:>n < ? Ch.CXLI 
—1. Who succeeded William the Conqueror? 3. What was the fate of William Rafus' 
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cellent Scholar, because he was able to write his name. Kings were 
not expected to have much learning in those days. On the death of 
king Henry Beauclerk, in 1135, the throne was usurped by Stephea 
of filois. But he died in 1154, and was succeeded by Henry the Se- 
cond, who was son to the former Henry. 

4. This monarch had a violent quarrel with Thomas Becket, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Hoping to please the king, four knights went" 
to Canterbury, and murdered Becket at the foot of the Altar. But this 
bloody deed was a cause of great trouble to king Henry ; for the pope 
threatened to excommunicate him. 

5. In order to pacify his holiness, the king set out on a pilgrimage 
to the tomb of Becket. When he entered the abbey where the tomb 
vras situated, the whole community of monks assaulted him with 
rods. The king, being afraid to resist them, was soundly whipped; 
and, as a reward for his patience, he received the pope's pardon. 

6. During the reign of this king, Ireland was conquered and annex- 
ed to the realm of England. It had previously been divided into seve- 
ral separate kingdoms. 

7. Richard the Lion-hearted was crowned king of England in 1189 
He was a valiant man, and possessed prodigious strength ; and he de- 
lighted in nothing so much as battle and slaughter. After gaining 
great renqwn in Palestine, he was, on his way back, taken and impris- 
oued for two years by the duke of Austria. 

8. The English obtained Richard's release by paying a heavy ran- 
som ; but soon afterwards, while besieging a casile in Normandy, he 
was killed by an arrow from a cross-bow. The next king was Rich- 
ard's brother John, surnamed Lackland) or £oseland. 

9. This epithet was bestowed on John because he lost the territo- 
ries which the English kings had hitherto possessed in France. John 
was one of the worst kings that ever England had. Among other 
crimes, he murdered his nephew, Arthur of Bretagne, who was right- 
ful heir to the crown. 

10. The barons of England were so disgusted with the conduct of 
John, that they assembled at Runnymede, and compelled him to sign 
a written deed, called Magna Charta. This famous charter was da- 
ted the 19th of June, 1215. It is considered the foundation of English 
liberty. It deprived John, and all his successors, of the despotic pow- 
er which former kings had exercised. 

11. King John died in 1216, and left the crown to his son, who was 
then only nine years old. He was called Henry the Third. His reign 
continued fifty-five years; but, though he was a well meaning man, 
he had not sufGicient wisdom and firmness for a ruler. 

8. When did Henry Beauclerk begin his reign ? When did Stephen succeed to the 
<hrone ? When did he die ? 4. Who murdered Thomas Becket? 6. What happened to 
Henr> II. ? 6L What of Ireland ? 7. When was Richard made king of Emrland i What 
of him ? 8. How was he killed? 9. Why was John called Lackland? What of him? 
His crimes? 10. Who signed Magna Charta? How is it considered? 11. When dU 
king Johs die ? What of Henry UI. ? 
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CHAPTER CXLIL— EUROPE CONTINUED. 

English Wars and Rebellions. 
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1. The next king, Edward the First, was crowned in 1272. The 
|ieop1e gave him the nickname of Longshanks, because his legs were 
of unusual length. He was a great warrior, and fought bravely in 
Palestine, and m the civil wars oif England. 

2. Edward conquered Wales, which had hitherto been a separate 
kingdom. He attempted to conquer Scotland likewise, but did not 
entirely succeed. The illustrious William Wallace resisted him, and 
beat the English troops in many battles. But, at last, Wallace was 
taken prisoner and carried in chains to London, and there executed. 

3. Robert Bruce laid claim to the crown of Scotland, and renewed 
the war against Edward. But old Longshanks was determined not 
to let go his hold of poor Scotland. He mustered an immense army, 
and was marching northward, when a sudden sickness put an end to 
his life. 

4. His son, Edward the Second, ascended the throne in 1307. He 
led an army of a hundred thousand men into Scotland. But he wa:. 
not such a warrior as old king Longshanks. Robert Bruce encoun- 
tered him at Bannockburn, with only thirty thousand men, and gain- 
ed a glorious victory. By this, Scotland was set free. Edward the 
Second reigned about twepty years. He was a foolish and misera- 
ble king. His own wife made war a^nst him, and took him piison- 
er. By her instigation, he was cruelly murdered in prison. 

Ch. CXLII.—1. When was Edward I. crowned? What did the people Cftll hia? 
What of him ? 3. What of Walei f Who resisted Edward in Scotland ? Fate of WU- 
liam Wallace ? 8 . What of Robert Bruce ? Death of Edward Longshanks ? 4. What oi 
Edward II. i BatUe of Bannotkbnm ? How was Scotland set free? W hat happened to 
Edward U.? "^"^ 
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5. His 80D, Edward the Third, b^an to reign in 1327, at the age 
of eighteen. He had not long been on the throne, before he showed 
Himself very unlike his father. He beat the Scots at Halidown Hill, 
and afterwards invaded France. I have spoken of his French wars, In 
the history of France. 

6. The king's son, sumamed the Black Prince, was even more va- 
liant than his father. He was also as kind and generous as he was 
brave. He conquered king John of France, and took him prisoner ; 
but he did not exult over him. When they entered London together, 
the Black Prince rode bareheaded b^ the side of the captive monarch, 
as if he were merely an attendant, mstead of a conqueror. 

7. This brave prince died in 1376, and his fether lived only one 
year longer. The next king was Richard the Second, a boy bf eleven 
years old. When he grew up, Richard neglected the government, 
and cared for nothing but his own pleasures. 

8. During his reign a rebellion was headed by a, blacksmith, named 
Wat Tyler. The rebels had' also other leaders, nicknamed Jack 
Straw and Hob Carter. They marched to London with a hundred 
thousand followers, and did a great deal of mischief. 

9. The king, attended by a few of his nobles, rode out to hold a 
conference with Wat Tyler. The blacksmith was very rude, and 
treated king Richard as if he were no better than a common man, or 
perhaps not quite so good. Be even threatened the king with a 
drawn sword. 

10. William Walworth the lord mavor of London, was standing 
near the king. He was so offended at Wat Tyler's insolence, that he 
uplifted a mace, or club, and smote Wat to the ground. A knight 
then killed him with a sword. 

11. When the rebels saw that the valiant blacksmith was beaT 
down and slain, they gave an angry shout, and were rushing forwar<^ 
to attack the king's party. But kin^ Richard rode boldly to meet 
them, and waved his hand with a majestic air. 

12. " Be not troubled for the death of your leader !" he cried, " I, 
vour king, will be a better leader than Wat Tyler !'' The king'f 
words and looks made such an impression, that the rebels imme" 
iiately submitted, and Wat Tyler's ipurder was unavenged. 



CHAPTER CXLIIL— EUROPE CONTINUED. 

Tlie Lancastrian Kings of England. 

1. Notwithstanding his promise to the rebels, king Richard was 
not half so good a ruler as the blacksmith would probably have 
been. His subjects grew more and more discontented, and his cousin, 

ft. Wbat of Edward III. ? When did he begin to rei^ f 6. What of the Black Prince ' 
How did he treat John of France ? 7. What of Richard IL ? 8. 9. What of Wat Tyler»t 
rebellioL' 10. What did William Walworth do? 11 . What of the rebels when Wat 
Tvler wa« killed ? What did Richard do ? 

20* 
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the Duke of Lancaster, fonned the project of making himself king. 
Richard was dethroned, and imprisoned at Fontefract castle, where 
he was either killed or starved to death. The Duke of Lancaster 
began to reign in the year 1400, and was called Henry the Fourth. 

2. There were two rebellions against this king. One was headed 
by the Earl of Northumberland, and the other by the Archbishop of 
York; for, in those times, bishops often put on armor and turned 
soldiers. Henry conquered the rebels and reigned several years in 
peace. 

3. As long as his father lived, the king's eldest son was a wild ana 
dissipated young man. But no sooner was the old kin^ dead, than 
his character underwent a complete change. He now mrew off his 
dissipation and devoted himself carefully to the business of governing 
his kingdom. He was crowned, as Henry the Fifth, in 1413. Two 
years afterwards he invaded France. 

4. I have already told, in the history of France, how Henry van- 
quished the French in the famous battle of Agincourt, and how he 
afterwards became master of the whole kingdom of France. His 
death took place in 1422, in the midst of his trmmphs, at the age ot 
thirty-four. 

5. The new king of England, Henry the Sixth, was a baby, only- 
nine months old. At that tender age, while he was still in his nurse's 
arms, the heavy crowns of England and France were put upon bis 
head. The ceremony of this poor child's coronation was perforined 
in the city of Paris. He soon lost the crown of France. But the 
crown of England continued a torment to him as loDg as he lived, and 
it caused his death at last. 

6. When he grew up, he turned out to be a mild, quiet, simple 
sort of man, with barely sense enough to ^et along respectably as a 
private person. As a king, he was an object of contempt. His wife 
nad far more manhood than himself, ancf she governed him like a 
child. 

7. During this king's reign began the war of the Roses. The 
reader will recollect, that the Duke of Lancaster had unlawfully 
taken the crown from Richard the Second. But he and his son 
reigned without much opposition, because they were warlike men, 
and could have defended the crown with their swords. 

8. Henry the Sixth, on the contrary, was soft, meek, and peaceable, 
without spirit enough to fight for the crown which his father left him. 
The heirs of Richard the Second therefore thought this a proper 
time to get back their lawfal inheritance. The Duke of Yort was 
the nearest heir. ' 

9. He began a war in 1445. If there had been nobody but Henry 
the Sixth to resist him, he might have got the crown at once. Eut 
Henry's wife, whose name was Margaret, and many of the nobility, 

Ch. CXLIII.— 1. What of England under Richard ? Who dethroned him ? His fate ? 
Who was Henry IV. i When did he beein to reign ? '2. What rebellions were there 
against this king? 3. What of Henry V.? When did he invade France ? Who fought 
the battle of Agincourt ? When did Henry V. die ? 6. Describe the coronation of Henry 
VI. S. What of hin\ ? His queen ? 7. What of the Duke of Lancaster ? His iod 
Henry Y. 8. What did the heirs of Richard U. do ? 
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toolt tip arms for the king. Other hohlemeti lent assistance to the 
Duke of York. 

10. All the Yorkists, or partisans of the Duke of York, wore white 
roses, either in their hats dr at their breasts. The Lancastrians, or 
those of the king's party, wore a red rose in the same manner. 
Whenever two persons happened to meet, one w'earinga red rose and 
the other a white, they drew their swords and fought. 

11. Thus the people of England were divided into two great 
parties, who were ready to cut each others throats, merely for the 
difference between a white and red rose. 



CHAPTER CXLIV.— EUROPE CONTINUED. 

Wars of the Roses. 

1. The wars of the roses lasted thirty years. Sometimes the 
white rose was uppermost, e.*d sometimes the red. The most cele- 
brated ffeneral in these w&rs was the Earl of Warwick. It was 
chiefly by his means that the soldiers of the white rose gained a 
decisive victory at Towton, in which thirty^six thousand of the red 
rose men were killed. The young Duke of York was then proclaimed 
king, under the name of Edward the Fourth. 

2. This was in 1461. But, not long afterwards, the Earl of War- 
wick quarreled with king Edward, and quitted the party of the 
Yorkists. He took king Henry the Sixth out of prison, and placed 
bim on the throne again, and Edward was compelled to flee over to 
France. 

3. As the Earl of Warwick showed himself so powerful in pulling 
down kings and setting them up again, he gained the name of the 
King-maker. Bur he was Anally killed in battle, whil,e fighting 
bravely for the Lancastrians; and then the white rose flourished 
again. 

4. Henry the Sixth and his son were murdered in 1464, and 
Edward the Fourth became the undisputed king of England. He 
had fought bravely for the crown, but now that he had got firm pos- 
session of it, he became idle and voluptuous. 

5. He was a cruel tyrant, too. Having resolved to put one of his 
brothers to death, he gave him the choice of dying in whatever 
manner he pleased. His brother, who was a great lover o^ good 
liquor, chose to be drowned in a hogshead of wine. 

6. Edward the Fourth died in 1483. He left twa young children, 
the eldest of whom now became Edward the Fifth. But these poor 
children had a wicked uncle for a guardian. He was called Richard 

9. When did the Duke of York begin the war? Who took up arms for Heory ? 10. 
What did the followers of the Duke of York wear? Tho&e of the kinc? What ofteo 
happened ? Ch. CXLI V.— 1. How long did the wars of the roes last ? What of the Earl 
•f Warwick? 2. When was Edward I V. made king? What did Warwick do? What 
vas he called? How was he ki!>ed? When did the party vf the white roaes floariah 
agaio? 4. What of Edward 'V. ? 6. How did h« treat his brother? 
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Crookback, Dake of GHoaoester. Most historians say, that he was a 
horrible 6gare to look at, having a hump-back, a withered arm, and 
a very ugly face. This frightAa personage was determined to make 
himself kioff. 

7. He took care that the little king Edward and his brother should 
lodge in the tower of London. One night, while the two children 
were sound asleep in each other's arms, some villains came and 
mothered them with the bolsters of the bed. They were buried 




at the foot of a staircase. So Richard Crookback, the murderer, be- 
came king of England. He committed a thousand crimes for the 
sake of getting the crown, but he did not keep it long. 

8. Henry Tudor, the young earl of Richmond, w^as now the only 
remaining heir of king Henry the Sixth. The French supplied him 
with the means of making war against Richard Crookback. He 
landed in England, and gained a victory at Bosworth. 

9. When the soldiers of Richmond examined the dead bodies thai 
lay in heaps on the battle-field, they found the hump-backed Richara 
among them, with the golden crown upon his head. They put it on 
the head of Richmond, and hailed him king Henry the Seventh. 

10. The new king married a daughter of Edward the Fourth; and 
at their wedding, they each wore a red rose intertwined with a white 
one ; for the wars of the roses were now over at last. 

6. Wlien did he die ? What children did he leave ? Describe Rictiard Crookbaek ? 7 
What craeltv did he commit? Did he become king? 8. Who eained the batlie of Boi 
worth? 9. Where was Richard found ? 10. Who did Henry VU. marry? Why v«v» 
the wars of the roses now at an end ? 
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CHAPTER CXL v.— EUROPE CONTINUED. 

Reigns of the Tudor Princes. 





Richard Crookbcu^. 



Henry Fill, 



1. Henry the Seventh (the former earl of Kichmond) began his 
reign in 1485. He was a crafty king, and cared much more for his 
own power and wealth than for the happiness of his subjects. But, 
for his own sake, he desired to ireign peaceably, without foreign wars 
or civil commotions. 

2. During his reign, two impostors appeared in England, each of 
whom pretended that he had a better right to the crown than Henry 
the Seventh had. One was Lambert Simnel, the son of a baker; but 
he called himself a nephew of Edward the Fourth. The other was 
Perkin Warbeck, the son of a Flemish butchen He pretended to be 
one of the little princes whom Richard Crookback had smothered in 
the tower. 

3. Many knights and noblemen of England were led into rebellion 
by each of these impostors. But finally they were both taken prison- 
ers. Perkin Warbeck was hanged, and Lambert Simnel was set to 
washing dishes in the kin^^s kitchen. 

4. Henry the Seventh died in 1509. He had been a great lover of 
money, and put all that he could lay his hands on into his own purse. 
A sum equal to fifty millions of dollars was found in his palace, after 
iiis death. 

5. His son, Henry the Eighth, began to reign at the age of eighteen. 
He was a haughty, stem, hard-hearted, and tyrannical king. When- 
ever he got angry, and that was not seldom, the heads of some of his 
subjects were sure to be cut off. This royal villain had six wivea 

Ch. CXLV.— 1. When did Henry VII. begin to raign ? What of him ? 2. WhU of 
two impottt>T8 ? Their names? Whom did they pretend to be ? 3. What became of thMn ? 
L What of I he riches of Henry VU. f 6. When did Henry Vm. begin Co reign ? What 
•Ihia? WluUofhiswii' f 
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One died a natural death ; he was dirorced from two, cut off the 

heads of two others, and one outlived him. 

* 6 The reign of Henry the Eighth was chiefly remarkable on ac- 
count of the Reformation in England. By this term is meant the 
substitution of the Protestant relinon for the Roman Catholic. Until 
this period, the pope of Rome had claimed authority over England. 

7. But Henry the Eighth took all the oower to himself. If any of 
his subjects dared to have a religion uniiKe the king's, they- were eith- 
er beheaded or burnt. The king was so proud of his religious char- 
acter, that he called himself Defender of the Faith ! 

8. The old tyrant died in 1547, at the age of fifty-six. One c^ his 
last acts was to cause the earl or Surrey to be beheaded, although he 
was guilty of no crime; and with that innocent blood upon his soul, 
king Henry the Eighth was summoned to the judgment-seat. 

9. His son, Edward the Sixth, was but nine or ten years old when 
he ascended the throne. He was a fine and promising boy, but lived 
only tp the age of sixteen. His sister Mary succeeded him in 1553. 

10. She b^rs the dreadful title of Bloody Queen Mary. She was 
blinded by the errors of the age, and being a Roman Catholic, she 
caused persons to be burnt alive who denied the authority of the 
pope. Many bishops and godly ministers thus perished at the stake. 

11. But, even in the midst of the flames, they were happier than 
Queen Mary. It seemed as if a fire were consuming her miserable 
heart. She knfw that everybody hated her, and, after a reign c^only 
five years, she died of mere trouble and anguish of mind. 
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• The Reign of Elizabeth. 

1. The famous iSlizabeth, sister to the Bloody Mary, became queen 
in 1558. She was a Protestant, and therefore there were no more 
martyrdoms in England. She was, however, very hard and cruel to 
those who held a difierent faith from her own. 

2. Elizabeth, however, in all that related to the power of England 
was truly a ^reat queen, and the nation was never more respected 
than while this mishty woman held the sceptre in her hand. But 
she possessed hardly any of the kindly virtues that a woman ought 
to have. Yet she prided herself greatly on her beauty. 

3. Many princes and great men desired to marry Elizabeth ; but she 
chose to remain sole mistress of her person and her kingdom. And 
as she herself refused to take a husband, it made her very angiy 
whenever any nf the ladies of her court got married. 

6. What ereat event occurred in thia reijni ? What ii meant Inr the Reformation ? Who 
had claimed authority over Eneland ? 7. Why was the king called Defender of the Faith? 
a. When did Keniy V III . die? What was the last act of his reirn ' 9. What of Edward 
VI. ? When did Mary begin to reign ? 10. Why is she called Blo-^y Mary? 11. How 
Ijugdidshe reign? Ch. CXLVI.— 1. When did Elizabeth ascend the throne? What 
was her religion" 3. What of her ? 8. Why did she not man7 ? What made her angiy ? 
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4. Philip the Second of Spain asked her hand in marriage. On her 
refusal, he sent his Invincible Armada to invade England. But a storm 
destroyed part of the ships, and the English fleet conquered the re- 
mainder. 





Bloody Mary, 



Elizabeth, 



5. Soirie of the actions of queen Elizabeth were almost as bad as 
those of old Harry, her father. When Mary, the beautiful queen of 
Scots, fled into England for protection, she caused her to be imprison- 
ed eighieeen years. And after those long and weary years, the poor 
queen was tried and condemned to die. 

6. Elizabeth was resolved upon her death, but she was loth to in- 
cur the odium of such a crime. She therefore endeavored to per- 
suade the jailer to murder her. But, as he steadfastly refused, Eliza- 
beth signed the death-warrant, and the unfortunate Mary was be- 
headed. 

7. When queen Elizabeth grew old, she could not bear to look at 
her gray hairs, and withered and wrinkled visage, in a glass. Her 
maids of honor, therefore, had all the trouble of dressing her. Part 
of ilieir business was to paint her face. The queen of course expect- 
ed them to make her cheeks look red and rosy. 

8. But, instead of putting the red paint on her cheeks, these mis- 
chievous maids of honor used sometimes to put it all upon her nose. 
So they set this great queen on her throne, in the presence of her court, 
with her nose as bright as if it had caught fire. 

9. The courtiers often made a fool of Elizabeth by pretending to be 
in love with her, even when she was old enough to be their grand- 
mother. Among others, the earl of Essex naid his addresses to her, 
and became her chief favorite. But, at last, he offended her, and was 
sentenced to lose his head. 



4. What of Philip of Spain ? 

wont actions of queen Elizabeth ? What was the fate of Mary qaeen of Scots ? 
What trick did the maids of honor pat upon queen Eiiaabeth ? 9. Wlutt of the earl of Esses ' 



What of the Inrineihle Armada ? 5. What Was one of th« 

' *" "' "■ ■ 7.8. 
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10. When the earl of Essex was dead and gone, queeo Elizabeth 
bitterly repented of her cruel tv. She was now very old, and she 
knew that nobody loTed her, and there were none that she could love. 
She pined away, and never held up her head again ; and in her seven- 
tieth year she died. 

11. The bishops, and the wise and learned men of her court, came 
to look at her dead body. They were sad, for thev doubted whether 
England would ever be so prosperous again, as while it was under the 
government of this mighty ^ueen. And, in truth, of all the tuonarchs 
who h«ive held the sceptre since that day, there has uo^ been one who 
could sway it like the gray-haired woman, whose spirit had now 
passed into eternity. 



CHAPTER CXLVIL— EUROPE CONTINUED. 

Accession of the House of Stuart. 
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1 . Elizabeth was succeeded by James Stuart, king of Scotland. 
He was the sixth James that had ruled over that kingdom, but was 
James the First of England. He began to reign in 1603. James in- 
herited the English crown, because he was the mndson of a daugh 
ter of Henry the Seventh. His mother was Mary, queen of Scots, 
whom Elizabeth had beheaded. 

2. The whole island of Great Britain was now under the sam 
government. This event put an end to the wars which had raged 
between England and Scotland during many centuries. But it was a 

10. How did Elisabeth feel after hit death? 11. Hov did the great men of the cour* 
feel when they saw Elizabeth's dead body? What may be laid of her irovernment' 
Ch. CXLVIL— 1. When did Jainrs L begin to reign? Who was he? 9. What pat at 
•ad to the wart between England and SeoUand ? 
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long time before the English and Scotch could live togethei like 
brethren. 

3. As for king James, he was much fitter for a schoolmaster than 
for a kins. He had a good deal of learning, and wrote several books. 
He delighted to talk Hebrew, and Greek, and Latin ; and his courtiets 
were often puzzled to understand him. 

4. James thought himself as wise as Solomon ; and it must be own- 
ed that he possessed a sort of cunning, which greatly resembled wis- 
dom. This was seen in his discovery of the Gunpowder Plot. Some 
misguided Catholics had laid a plan to blow up the parliament house, 
at a time when the king, the lords, and all the members of parlia- 
ment, would be assembled there. If it had succeeded, the whole 
government of England would have beea destroyed. 

5. But king James smelled out the plot. He set people on the 
watch, and they caught a man by the name of Guy Fawkes, in a cel- 
lar, where thirty-six barrels of gunpowder were concealed. Fawkes 
uAd the king the iiames of eighty of his accomplices. He and they 
were all put to death. 

a. James had one good quality which kings have not very often 
possessed. He hated war. His reign was therefore peaceable. H« 
died in 1625, and was succeeded by Charles the First, his son. 

7. It was easy to foresee that this king would have a more trouble- 
some reign than his father. There were now many Puritans in Eng- 
land. These people were opposed to the Church of England, to the 
bishops, and to all the ceremonies which had not been cast off when 
the Roman Catholic faith was abolished. 

' 8. They likewise thought that the kings of England had too much' 
power. They were determined that, thenceforward, the king should 
not reign merely for his own pleasure and glory, but for the good of 
the people. Charles, on the other hand, seemed to think that the 
eomroon people were created only that kings might have subjects to 
role over. 

9. In the early part of his reign, the king persecuted the Puritans. 
He would not allow the Puritan ministers to preach , nor the people 
to attend their meetings. Their sufferings were great, although the 
kmg dared not bum them^ as the bloody queen Mary would have 
done. 

10. Many of them crossed the ocean, and sought religious freedom 
in New England. John Hampden, John Pyne, and Oliver Cromwell 
were once on the point of conung to this coimtry. But the king pre- 
j^ented them, and these three persons afterwards became his n^ost 
powerful enemies. 

a. What of king Jamei? 4. What plot had the Roman Catholics laid? 0. Hov did 
Jame* diaeorer the plot? What t>f Guy Fawkes ? 6. What good qaality did James pos- 
se* ? When did he die ? Who sueeeeded him ? 7. What of the Puritans? 8. What did 
Ihev Udnk? What of Charles? 9 Hov did he treat the Puritans ' 10. What did maa} 
9t fauun do ? What of three principal enemies of Charles ? 

o 21 
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CHAPTER CXLVIIL-EUROPE CONTINUED. 

Wars of the King and Parliament. 




Olivr Cromwell. 



ChaHeaJL 



1. Till the reign of Charles the First, the English parliament had 
hardly ever dared to oppose the wishes of the king. But now there 
were continual disputes between the king and parliament. And if 
Charles dissolved one parliament, the next was sure to be still more 
obstinate. 

2. Matters went on in this way, till at length the quarrel grew too 
violent to be settled by mere words. Both parties then betook them- 
selves to their weapons. The king was supported by a great major- 
ity of the lords and gentlemen of England and Scotland, and by all 
the bishops and clergy of the English church. All the gay and wild 
young men in the kinsfdom likewise drew their swords for the crown. 
The whole of king Charles' party were called cavaliers. 

3. Some of the noblemen and gentry took the side of the parlia 
mem ; but its adherents were chieifiy mechanics, tradesmen, and com- 
mon people. Because their hair was cropped close to their skulls, 
their enemies gave them the nickname of roundheads. The cavaliers 
dressed magnificently, and wore long hair, hanging in love-locks down 
their temples. They drank wine, and sang songs, and rode merrily 
to the battle-field. 

4. The roundheads wore steeple-crowned hats and sadcolored gar 
ments. They sang nothing but psalms, and spent much c^ theii 
leasure time in praying and heanng sermons. They were a stem 
and resolute set of men, and when once they had made up theil 

Ch. CXLVIII.— 1. Whut of the parliamentB during the reign of Charles I. ? 2. Hoyt 
iras the king supported? What were the king's party^called ? 3. Who wei« on the aide 
of the parliaineat ? Describe the cavaliers f 4. What of the roundheads f 
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minds to tear down the throne, it must be dpne, though the realm of 
England should be rent asunder in the struggle. 

5. The civil war between the oavaliers and roundheads began in 
1642. Many battles were fought, and rivers of English blood were 
shed on both sides. 

6. It was not long before Oliver Cromwell began to be a famous 
leader, on the side of the parliament. He ptetended to fi^ht only for 
religion and the good of the people. But he was an ambitious man, 
and meant to place himself in the king's empty seat. 

7. CromweU gained one battle after another, and rose from step to 
step, till there was no man so powerful and renowned as he. Final- 
*y, in 1645, he defeated the king's army at the bloody battle of Nase- 
by. King Charles afterwards surrendered himself to the Scots, and 
they delivered him to the parliament. 

8. The parliament broui^ht the king to trial as a traitor. The court 
that tried him consisted of a hundred and thirty-three persons. They 
declared himsuilty, and sentenced him to lose his head. When the 
people of England heard the sentence, they trembled. 

9. For it was a ffreat and terrible thmg, that their anointed sover- 
eign should die the death of a traitor. Many kings, it is true, had 
died by the hands of their enemies, but it had always been in dark- 
ness and secrecy. But king Charles was. tried and condemned in the 
face of all the world. 

10. On the thirtieth of January, 1649, they brought the king from 
his palace to the scaffold. It was covered with black clpth. In the 
centre of the scaffold stood a block, and by the block stood an execu- 
uoner, with an axe in his hand, and a blacl^ mask over his face. 

11. The steel-clad soldiers of Cromwell surrounded the scaffold. 
But the king walked to his death with as firm a step as when he 
went to his coronation. ** They have taken away my corruptible 
cri^wn," said he, '* but I go to receive an incorruptible one." 

12. When king Charles had knelt down and prayed, he cast a 
pitying glance upon the people round the scaffold; for he feared that 
dirt;ful judgments would come upon the land which was now to be 
•stained with its monarch's blood. 

13. But, as he saw that his enemies were resolved to slay him, he 
calmly laid his head upon the block. The executioner raised his axe, 
and smote uff the king's head at a single blow. Then lifting it in 
his hand, he cried aloud,—" This is the head of a traitor !" But the 
people shuddered ; for they doubted whether it was the head of a 
traitor, and they knew that it was the head of a king. 

5. What war begao in 164S? 6. What of Oliyer Cromwell? 7. When was the battle 
of Na«9by fought ? 8. What wai done to king Charles? How did the people feel when 
be was sentenced to d^ath ? 10. 11. IS. 18. I>eeeribe the cmeation of Charles J. In what 
fear ii^ i* take plaee ? 
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CHAPTER CXLII.-EUEOPE CONTINUED. 

The Protectorate and the Restoration. 

1. And now the throne of England was empty. The king, indeed, 
•ad leA a sod, but if he had shown himself in London, he would 
>M>n have died the same death as his &ther. The young prince was 

efeated in battle, and compelled to flee. At one time, his enemies 
^ressed him so hard, that he climbed up among the thick branches 
jf an oak, and thus saved his life. 

2. The goveroment, at this period, was called a republic There 
was no king, no lords, no bishops, nothing but the House of Com- 
mons, or the lower House of Parliament. All the real power of the 
kingdom Was possessed by Oliver Cromwell, because he was ai the 
head of the army. 

3. No 8(X)ner did the parliament dare to op[)ose Cromwell's wishes, 
than he led three hundred soldiers into the hail where they were 
sittiuig. He told the parliament men that ihey were a pack of 
traitors, and bade them eei out of the house. W lien they were 
gont, he summoned another parliament. The principal man in it 
was called Praise-God Barebone. This name sounded su weU, that 
it wav bestowed on the whole parliament. 

4. But Praise-Grod Barebone's parliament did not keep together a 
great while. At the end of five months they besought Cromwell to 
send them about their business, and take the government into his 
own hands. This was just what Cromwell wanted. 

5. In IGM, he was proclaimed Lord Protector of the Comni^oii- 
wealth of Euj^MAad He held this high office four years. He was a 
sagacious and powerful ruler, and made himself feared and respected, 
both in England uid foreign cotmtries. 

6. But he had no peace nor quiet as lone as he lived. He coa- 
stantly wore iron armor under his clothes, dreading that some of his 
enemies would attempt to stab him. He never enjoyed any quiet 
sleep, for the thought always haunted him, that conspirators might 
be hidden in the closet or under the bed. 

7. Cromwell was released from this miserable way of life by a 
slow fever, of which he died in 1658, at the age of fifty-nine. Hi& 
son Richai'd succeeded him in the office of Lord Protector ; but he had 
not ability enough tu Kee|. the kingdom in subjection. 

8. Richard Cromwell soon resigned his office, and the government 
then became unsettled. The people began to think that England 
Would never be prosperous again, unless the hereditary soyereigns 
were re-establish^ on the throne. 



Ch. CXLIX.— 1. What of king Charles's ton ? 3. What was the ffoyernment called ai 
thii time ? Who had all the power ? 3. Deteribe the ditpening of the parliament by 
Cromwell ? What parliament was then called ? What of it ? 6. When was CromweU 

roclaimed Lord Protector i How long did he hold the office? What was his character? 
What fears deprived him of peace ? 7. When did he die ? Who succeeded him f 9 
What of Richard CnNnwell ? 
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9. The mau ^ho had most influence in the arm^r, afler Oliver 
Crom well's death, was General George Monk. He invited the eldest 
son of Charles the First to return to England, promising that the 
soldiers would assist in making him king. 

10. The banished prince had been living in different parts of 
Europe, and was reduced to great poverty. He lost no time in coining 
to England, and entered London in triumph. At sight of their new 
khig, it seemed as if the people were mad with joy. He was 
crowned in 1660, by the title of Charles the Second. 

L 1. Many of the persons who iiml assisted in dethroning and be- 
heading the liing's father were hansretl. The body of Oliver Crom- 
well vf'dff taken out of the grave and hun^; upon the gallows, and 
afterwards buried beneath it. \ et it would have been well for 
England, if that stern but valiant ruler could have come to life again. 
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TJie Revolution of , 1688, and other matters. 





James IL 



(lueen Anne, 



1. Charles the Second bad lived a careless and viscious life during 
his banishment, and his habits did not improve now that he was on 
the throne. He spent whole days and nights in drinking wine, and 
in all sorts of profligate pleasures. 

2. In the year 1665, there was a great pla&fue in London, of which 
nearly a hundred thousand persons died. The next year, a terrible 
fire broke out. which consumed a, great part of the city. But neither 
of these calamities made any impression on the king. 



9. What did General Monk do ? 
a. crovned? 11. What of th» V>ody of Cromwell? Ch. CT 
duim hu banishment i 3. What of the plague ? What of a great fire ? 



10. What of the banished prince ? When was Charlet 
fL,—\. What of Cbariee il 
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3. He suffered the nation to be ruled by unprincipled and wicked 
men. It was safer to be wicked, in tiiose days, than to be virtuous 
and upright Virtue and religion were looked upon as ireason, in 
the reign of Charles the Second. This good-for-nothing monarch 
died, in the midst of his drunkenness and debauchery, in the year 
1685. His brother succeed him, and was called James the Second. 

4. James was a Roman Catholic ; and, from the moment that he 
ascended the throne, he thought of nothing but how to bring Great 
Britain again under the pipwer of the pope of Rome. This pruject 
rendered him hateful to nis subjects. 

5. He had not been on the throne more than three years, when 
some of the greatest men in England determined to get rid of him. 
Thev invited William, Prince of Orange, to come over from Holland 
and be their king. 

6. This prince had no title to the crown, except that he married 
the daughter of James the Second. But no sooner had he landed in 
£n|[land, than all the courtiers left king James, and hurried to pay 
obeisance to the Prince of Orange. He and his wife were cruwued 
in 1689, as king William and (jueen Mary. James had made his 
escape into France. Some of his adherents endeavored to set him on 
the throne affain, but without success. 

7. This change of ffoyemment of which I have been speaking, is 
generally called the glorious revolution of 1688. Some regulations 
were now adopted, in order to restrain the royal power. 

8. King William was very fond of hunting, and this amusement 
hastened his death. He was thrown from his Tiurse in the year 1702, 
and died in about a month. His queen had died some years before 
him. 

9. Anne, another daughter of the banished James, now ascended 
the throne. The reign of this queen was a elorious one for England. 
The renowned Duke of Marlborough gained many splendid victories 
over the French. But the chief glory of the age proceeded from the 
great writers who lived in her time. 

10. Queen Anne reigned twelve years, and died in 1714, at the age 
of forty-nine. She was the last sovereign of England who belonged 
to the family of the Stuarts, which, as you remember, began to reign 
in England m 1603. 

8. What vai 4h« sUta of monli and reHgion darinf this reign ? When did he die ? 
Who tacceeded him ? 4. What did Jamei wiih to do ? 5. What did lome of the creal 
men do? Whom did they iniifte from HoUand? 6. What tiUe had William to the 
throne? When iraf he crowned? What of king James? 7. What of the roTolatioo 
of 1688? 8. When did William die? 9. What of Anne? Her reign' What of the 
Duke of Marlboroiurh ? What va* the chief glory of Anne's reign ? 10. When did Anne 
die? When did the fltnazts begin to reign ? 
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CHAPTER CLL— EUROPE CONTINUED. 

The Hanoverian Kings of Great Britain. 
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George I. 



Oeorge IV. 



1. The old banished king James had died in France, in the yeai 
1701. He left a son, whom Louis the Fourteenth caused to be pro- 
claimed kine of England. But the English people called him the 
Pretender. They were determined not to have a Roman Catholic 
king. The nearest Protestant heir to the throne was the elector of 
Hanover, a German prince, whose mother was a granddaughter of 
James the First. He was now about fifty-five years old. 

2. This old German elector was proclaimed king of England, by 
the title of George the First. With him began the dynasty of the 
House of Hanover. He could not speak a word of English, and knew 
Qothing about the kingdom which he was to govern. 

3. He spent much of his time in his native country, for he deifrly 
loved Hanover, and could ^ never feel at home in the palace of the 
English kings. He died in 1727, and was succeeded by his son. 
George the Second, who was likewise a native of Germany. 

4. During part of George the Second's reign, England was at wai 
with Spain and France. The king commanded his army in person. 
The English were victorious in the battle of Dettingen, but they lost 
the battle of Fontenoye. 

5. In 1745, the grandson of James the Second attempted to win 
back the ci'own ot his ancestors. He landed in Scotland, and marched 
Into England with a small army of Scotch mountaineers. But he 

Ch. CLL— 1. When and where had James II. died ? What did the English call Jamet'f 
•on ? Who was the nearest heir to the throne ? 3. Who was George I r What of him ? 
t. When did Oeorge II. come to the throne ? 4. With what countries was England at waf 
^^-^ this reigft What battle did the English gain ? What did they lose ? 
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was at ]a8t defeated, and forced to fly ; and man/ of his adbercDts 
were beheaded or hanged. 

6. In 1755, another war began between the Fiench and English, 
and some of their principal littles were fought in America. Th« 
dty of Quebec and the Uanadas were conquered by the Enfflish 
during this war. Shortly after this event, Greorge the Second died, 
at the age uf seventy-seven. 

7. His grandson, George the Third, began to reign in 1760, when 
he was about twenty^one years old. STo king ever ascended the 
throne with better prospects. Yet so many mislortunes befell him, 
thai it would have been far better for him to have died on his cor- 
ona non day. 

8. G«^rge the Third was a man of respectable common sense. In 
his pr ate conduct he was much better than the generality of kings. 
But ' e was very obstinate, and often would not take the advice ol 
mer wis4*r than himself. Had he done so, it is probable that the 
American Revolution would not have have happened in his reign. 

9. I shall speak of this great event hereafter. The loss of America, 
CGgetber with many other troubles, contributed to drive George the 
Third to madness. ' His first fit of derangement happened in 1788, 
and lasted several months. 

10. In 1805, he had another turn, and a third in 1810. From this 
latter period, he continued a madman till his dying day. While the 
armies of England were gaining glorious victories, and grand events 
were continually taking place, the poor old crazy king knew nothing 
of the matter, beath released him from this miserable condition, in 
the eighty-second year of his age. 

11. The son of the old king was very wild in his youth, and he 
never becume a really good man. He had been declared Prince 
Regent in consequence of his father's insanity. In 1820, he was 
crowned as king George the Fourth. 

12. Even when he was quite an old man, this king cared as much 
about dress as any young coxcomb. He had a great deal of taste in 
such matters, and it is a pity that he was a king, because he might 
otherwise have been an excellent tailor. 

13b During his regency and reign, England combated the power of 
Bbbaparte. With her gigantic power, and aided by the other king- 
doms of Europe, that famous concjueror was finally overthrown. The 
other events of king Geoi^e's reign are so recent, that they scarcely 
yet belong to history. He died in 1830, and was succeeded by his 
brother, William the Fourth ; he died in 1837, and was succeeded hj 
Victoria, the present queen. 

6. What took place in 1746 ? 6. What of the war in 1756 ? What of Quebec and tin 
Canadas ? 7. When did George III. begin to reign ? 8. Character of George III. ? 9 
What happened to him ? 18. What of hif insanity ? When did he die ? 11. When wtt 
Geone IV. crovned ? Ii2 . What of his taste id dress ? 13. What •vents took place inrinf 
his reign i When did he die ? Who succeeded him ? 
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CHAPTER CUI. EUROPE CONTINUED. 

The Story of Wales. 

1. If you ever go to Wales and mingle with the people, you will 
hardly believe that you are in any part of Great Britain. The names 
of ihe inhabitants are very diflferent from English names. Wha' 
would you think of Mr. Llewellyn ap Griffith ap Jones, and Mrs. 
Catesby ap Catesby? Yet such names are common in Wales. 

2. Some of the people speak English, but most of them use the 
same lang^uage that was spoken by their ancestors. It is Dearly the 
same as the original language of Ireland and the Highlands of Scot- 
land. This seems to show that the people are of the same stock as 
ihe Irish and the Scotch Higlanders. 

3. The early history of Wales is involved in ohscurity. When the 
Romans came to Britain, the Welsh mountains were mhabited by a 
rough set of people, who gave tferrible blows with their clubs. They 
defended iheir mountains so fiercely, that the Romans never got pos- 
session of the country. 

4. When th« Saxons came; they subdued all England, and a small 
portion of Wales ; but the greater part held out ag^ainst them to the 
last. Thus the Welsh princes maintained their independence, as 
well against the Roman as the Saxon invaders. These princes ap- 
pear to have lived in strong stone castles^ which, in time of war, were 
defended by the people around them. The ruins of some of these 
casiles are still to be seen. 

5. In these ancient times there was a strange set of men in Wales, 
called bards. These sung songs ^nd told stories about the brave 
deeds of the Welsh princes and heroes. The people loved to listen to 
these men, for their tales related to fierce war and bloody battles, of 
which such rude nations are ever fond. 

6. Some of these bards had a wonderful gift for singing and story- 
telling. These were often taken into the casiles of the princes, and 
here they led a merry life, between singing and feasting. In order to 
keep up their influence they pretended to be prophets, and both the 
people and the princes believed they could foretell future events, 
perhaps, too, the bards believed it themselves, for nothing is more 
easy than self-deception. At all events, the people paid them the 
greatest reverence. 

7. There is nothing^ so troublesome to a king as a tribe of people 
maintaining their independence in his neighborhood. His pride is 
mortified, his indignation roused, by seeing people thus set up for 
themselves. He Slinks everybody ought to Iww to power, and feels 
toward them very much as an old hunter does towards a family of 



Ch. CLII.— 1. What of the names in Wales ? 3. Their langnaffe ? Of what itock ar« 
the Welsh people ? 8. What of the early history of Wales? The ancient inhabitant!? 
« Wbat of the Saxons? What of the Welsh princes? A. 6. What of the bard > 
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wolves or foxes, that persist in liTing among the rocks near him, m 
spite of all his efforts to kill them. 

b. 80 it was with the kinss of England with regard to Wales. 
With a view therefore to subdue these Welsh wolves and foxes oi 
the mouDtaiDS, they sent a great many armies against them. But 
the mountaineers were too cunning to be ca>igfat, until about the 
year 1285. Edward the first was then king of England, and Llewellyn 
prince of Wales. 

9. The bards were always great lovers of hard fighting, and there 
fore they incited the Welsh princes to the boldest deeds. Llewellyn 
had been told by one of these bards, that he should become master oi 
the whole island of Britain. 

10. Accordingly, when the army of Edward the First came against 
him, he rashly Ted his little army against the English, and was de- 
feated and slain. He was succeeded by his biother David, but he 
too was taken and hung on a gibbet, for the crime of bravely defend- 
ing his country. 

11 King Edward was very angry at the bards for stirring up the 
people to resist his arms. He therefore cause?] them all to be as- 
sembled and put to death. These acts did not make the king a 
favorite, but the next king was born in Wales, and receiyed the utle 
of Prince of Wales, j :.ey appear to have liked him a little better. 
From this lime, the eldest son of the king of Enq^land has been called 
Prince of Wales. 

16. Thus, with the death of David, ended the line of Welsh 
princes, and thus ended the independence of Wales. Since Chat time, 
the Welsh have been a pan of the British nation, and they now 
weave stockings and dig coal and iron, instead of fighting, as their 
Others did in the times of Llewellyn. 



CHAPTER CLill. -EUROPE CONTINUED. 

The Story of Scotland. 

1. The first inhabitants of Scotland appear to have been Celts, aud 
probably were the same as the early Britons, Welsh, and Irish. They 
defended themselves against the Romans, who could never subdue 
the people of the Highlands. They were so troublesome that ihe 
Roman generals caus^ a wail to be built from the Solway Frith to 
the river Tyne. 

2. Thus the Scots were shut up in their own country, like a herd 
of unruly cattle ; but they contrived to get over the wall pretty often. 

7. What u rery troablesome to a kine? 8. What did the kingA, of England do ? Who 
was Prince of Wales in 1385? 9. What did the bards do/ What did one of them 
tell Llewellyn ? 10. What did Llewellyn do ? His fate ? Who defeated him ? What 
•f his brother David? 11. What did king Edward do to the bards? Where was the next 
king of EnjEJand bom ? 13. Since when have the Welsh become a part of the British 
nation ? What of the Welsh people now ? Ch. CLIII.— 1. What of the first inhabitants 
of Sootlaad ? What did the Roman generals do ? 
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In three or four hundred years after Christ, a tribe of Goths, called 
Picts, came over from the cuntinent, and s#^t tied in this country. 
These inhabited the Lowlands, and lived by agriculture. The 
Scots dwelt in the mountains^ carrying on war, and subsisting by the 
ehase. 




3. Thus the nation became divided into Highlanders and Lowlan- 
ders, and thus, to some extent, the people remain to this day. They 
live peaceably now, but in early days, they quarrelled very fiercely, I 
cannot undertake to tell you of their battles, and indeed we know 
but little about them. 

4. In 839, it is said that Kenneth the Second, who was a Highland 
leader, subdued the Picts, and became the first kins: of all Scotland. 
From his tinpe to Edward the First of England, there were a good 
many sovereigns, but their story is not worth repeating. 

5. I have told you in the history of England, how Edward Lonff- 
shanks, the same that subdued Wales, made war upon the Scotch, 
imprisoned Wallace, and had prepared a great army for the final 
subjugation of the Scotland, when he died. I have told you how his 
son, Edward the Second, was beaten by Robert Bruce at the glorious 
battle of Bannock bum. This event occurred in 1313, and secured 
the freedom of Scotland, which had been threatened by the English 
kings. 

6. From this time the history of Scotland tells of little but civil 
wars and bloody battles with England, till the time of James the 
Fifth. He assumed the reins of government in 1513, at the age oi 
thirteen years. He lost the confidence of his army, and they deserted 
him in the hour of need. This broke his heart, and he starved him- 
self to death, at the age of thirty-one. 

3. What of the PieU ? The SeoU ? 8. How was the nation divided ? How did they 
lire in the early times ? 4. Who was king of Scotland in 839 ' 6. What can you tell of 
Edward Loneshanks ? Of Edward II. ? When was the battle of Bannockburn ? Its 
effects? 6. How long were the Scots at war with the English r When did James V. 
WgiBtorai(B? Hkat«? 
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7. Ilis dmof bter was the beaatiftii and onfortonate Mafy, c|aeen ei 
Soots, as she is called, and whom I have mencioned iu the history oi 
England. She was educated in France, and was not only very hand- 
some, but she was very accomplished. While she was y£t a young 
hidy, she was taken to Scotland and became queen. 

8. But beauty, accomplishments, and power, cannot insure happi- 
ness. Mary's kingdom was in astate of great trouble ; the people 
were divided among themselves, and Mary found it impossible to 
ffovera them. At length, she became afraid that thev would kill 
her, and, to save her life, she set out for England, and placed herself 
under the protection of Elizabeth. 

9. This was ab<;ut as wise as it would be in a fly lo seek protection 
of a spider. Elizabeth treated M^ry very much as a spider would a 
fly who falls into his power. She caused her to be put in prison, and 
finally took her life. 

10. The son of Mary, James Sixth of Scotland, succeeded his 
mother, and after the death of Elizabeth, he became king <>( England 
also, under the title of James the First. Though he lived in England, 
he did not forget Scotland. He loved learning, and caused schools to 
be established in his native coimtry, where all the boys and girls might 
learn to read and write. These schools are continued to this day, 
and therefore it is very uncommon to meet with a Scotchman who is 
not a fair match for a Yankee. 

11. From the time of King James, in 1603, Scotland has been 
attached to the British crown. She has sometimes rebelled, and in 
the cause of the Stuarts she fought a good many battles. But for 
many years, Scotland has been a pea^ul portion of the British 
kingdom. 



CHAPTER CLIV. -EUROPE CONTINUED. 
AbatU Ireland. 

1. The history of Ireland, or " Green Erin," as it is called, is full 
of interesting matter, and I am sorrv that I can only bestow upon 
it one brief chapter. The first inhabitants, like the Britons, were 
hard-fisted Celts, who fought with clubs, and seemed to love flighting 
better than feasting. 

3. They were divided into many tribes, and their leaders were 
called kings. These were constantly quarrelling with each other, 
and thus the people had plenty of their favorite sport The early 
Irish, like the other Celtic tribes, were devoted to the religion of the 
Druids, but about the year 430, a Christian missionary came into the 
country, whose name was Patrick. 

7. 8. 9. Tell tiie story of Mary of ScoUand ? 10. Who aoeceeded Mary ? What dM 
James do ? 11. What of ScotUad tlnce 1609 ? Ch. CLIV.— 1. What is Ireland eaUed I 
Who were its first inhahitanto' <• What of the Celti? Religion of the —Ofhiiki 
What toek place in 480 * 
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3. He seems to hare been a wise aad good man^ and tne people 
iked him very much. In thirty years he spread ( Christianity over all 

Ireland, and under its* influence the Irish gradually became civilized. 
Patrick lived to a great age, but at length he was buried at Doune.* 

4. When he was gone, the people told pretty large stories about 
him, and linall)[ they considered him more holy than other men, and 
called him a saint. To this day, they regard St. Patrick as in heaven, 
watching over the interests of Ireland. 

5. Among the curious notions still entertained by the Irish with 
regard to St. Patrick, is this. In Ireland there are no serpents or 
venemous reptiles, and the people firmly believe thai St. Patrick put 
an end to them, and freed the island from them all for ever ! 

6. In the time of Henr^^ the Second of England, Ireland was con- 
quered, and since that period has been under the English kings. It 
has, however, been very ill governed. King James the First did 
something towards improving the condition ofthe people, but neither 
he nor any subsequent king has been able to get St. Patrick out of 
their heads. 

7. The saint was a Roman Catholic, and the greater part of the 
people are Catholics to this day. They are dissatisfied with the Eng- 
lish government ; and well they may be, for its conduct has been sel- 
fish, cruel, and unwise. The people have often been in a state of re- 
bellion, and though the leaders are ever crushed by the power of th^ 
government, still others rise up to head the people. 

8. Thus Ireland has been for y^ars in an almost constant state of 
agitation Thousands of lives have been lost in attempts to obtain 
the freedom of the country, but in vain. The people are thus kept in 
subjection, and generation follows generation, living in wretchedness 
and dying in poverty. It is some consolation to know that such a 
country as America exists, in which the oppressed Irish may find an 
asylum. 



CHAPTER CLV.-EUROPE CONTINUED. 

Matters and Things, 

1. I HAVE now told you something about England, Wales, Scotland, 
and Ireland ; but it is impossible to do justice to so great a subject, in 
this little book. I have told you jsomething about the kings, and the 
battles that have been fought. 

2. But there are a ^eat many interesting stories that I have been 
obliged to omit. If I had time, I could give you a more particular 
account of the Celtic religion taught by the druids, which was very 

S. What of Patrick .' What influence civilised the people ? 4. What did the people 
think of Patrick ? How do they consider him ? How do they honor him ? 6. What 
eoriou* notion* have the Irish with respect to St. Patrick ? 6. When was Ireland con- 

Saered ? How has it since been governed ? What of kinj James I. ? 7. What is the re- 
gion of Ireland. Do the people like the government of England? Wbat excites tbeai to 
tcVelllon? 8. What is the present sUte of Ireland ' 

22 
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earions, together with the maimen of these Celts in other respects, 
which you would find rery amusiiu^. 

3. 1 could lell you of Odin, or Woden, the Scandinavian hero, who 
established a strange mythology, which pervaded the northern nations 
of Europe, and became, for a time, the religion of some of the inhabi- 
tants or Britain. I could tell you how Christianity was introduced 
into England, sixty years after Christ ; and how at first the people 
built rude churches of wood, and how they afterwards constructed 
those fine Gothic buildings in which the people worship now. 




Jln EngltMh church in very early time$, 

4. If I had time, I could tell of the Gypseys, a strange race of 
people to be found in most countries of Europe, but particularly in 
England, Spain, Hungary, and Bohemia; who wander from place to 
place, having no fixed homes ; wj^ come from some far land, but 
whether from Egypt or Asia, none can tell ; who continue from age 
to age the same, while the nations, among which they wander, rise 
and fall, flourish and decay. 

5. If I had time, 1 could tell you some curious stories about a fa- 
mous robber by the name of Robin Hood, who lived in the woods, and 
performed strange things. I could also tell yoU of many celebrated 
people more worthy of being remembered than this freebooter. 

6. I could tell you of Dr. Watts, who wrote that beautiful little 
book entitled Hymns for Infant Minds; a work which has given more 
pleasure, and done more good, than all the battles of the greatest 
conqueror that ever lived. 

7. I could tell you of Hannah More, who wrote that beautiful story 
entitled the Shepherd of Salisbury Plain ; of Miss Edgeworth, who 
wrote the story of Frank ; and Daniel De Foe, who ioaadc up that 
beautiful fancy-story called Robinson Crusoe. 

8. It would be very pleasant to read about these people ; they seem 
like friends to us, and we should like to know where they lived, how 

Ch. CL V.~3. Who was Woden P What did his mythology become ? When was Chris 
tianity introduced into England ? 4. "V^Hiat of the Gypseys ? Where do they live ? 5. Who 
was Robin Hood ? 6. What of Dr. Watts? 7. What other celebrated writers coukl be 
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they looked, and what adventures they met with. But these and 
other matters relating to the history of that heautiM and interesting 
country from which our forefathers came, I must leave for the present. 

9. I have then only to add, that while you can read the history of 
the British nation in books, ^ou can best study the character and man- 
ners of the people at home, in their own country. An Englishman is 
very agreeable in his own house ; but out of his country, he is too of- 
ten disa£:reeable, ill-mannered,' and unreasonable. 

10. The Scotch are a shrewd, money-saving race, and if you will 
go to their wild country, and pay well for what you want, you will be 
well served. If a Scotciiman leaves his own country, it is to better 
his fortune, and it is best to keep out of his way. He will get what 
he can, and give nothing. He will then go home and laugh at you. 

11. The Irish are much the same, wherever they may be; cheer- 
ful, witty, and generous. They live for to-day, and think little of to- 
morrow. They are generally without education, but if ignorant, they 
are better than most other ignorant people. Let us ever treat them 
kindly. They are of a nation possessing line qualities, but injured by 
ages of oppression. Beside, they are rapidly improving now, and 
their chil(hren will be among our best and happiest citizens. 



CHAPTER CLVL— EUROPE CONTINUED. 
Review. The Dark Ages. Important Inventions^ Sfc. 

1. Such is my brief story about Europe. . 1 hope 1 nave told you 
enough to excite your curiosity, and 'eaa you to read larger works 
than mine, about the nations! have mentioned. You will find the 
subject very interesting, and worthy of your careful study. I have 
room now only to mention a few things that have been omitted in the 
progress of my story. 

2. You will remember that Greece was settled before any other 
portion of Europe, and that the Greeks became a polished and pow- 
erful people. You will remember that Rome became a mighty em- 
pire, and extended its sway over nearly all parts of the world that 
were then known. 

3. You will remember that four or five hundred years after Christ, 
the Roman empire was dismembered, and that the northern tribes ^{* 
Europe spread themselves over Spain, Italy, and Greece. Thus ihe 
arts, learning, and refinement, which had been cultivated in these 
countnes, were for a time extmguished, and all Europe was reduced 
to a nearly barbarous state. 

4. This period is called the Dark Ages, because the nations were 
generally- ignorant, fierce, and barbarous. So thiiigs continued, till 
about five hundred years ago, when the light of learning began to re- 

9. What of Englishmen ? 10. What of the Scotch? IL What of i! e Irish ? Ch. CLVL 
—3. Which of the nations of Europe was first settied ' What of Ronie ? 8 What hap- 
oened lour or five hundred years after Christ P 
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tun. Sinoe lliat time, todety has adTwieed in ciTilizatioii, till it liat 
reached a higher state of improrement than was ever known beibre. 
6. The history of the church of Christ is a subject at which I have 
been able only to take an occasional glance. After our Saviour's 
Jeath, in the jrear 33, his apostles proceeded to spread the Gro^pel 
throughout different countries. Paul was the most active and suc- 
eessfiu of these missionaries. He went several times through Asia 
Minor, travelled to Ghreece, and finally to Rome ; everywhere preach- 
ing the truths of the Christian religion. He died at Rome A. D. 61. 

6. At first, the Christians were persecuted by the Roman emperors, 
but the Gospel continued to flourish, until it pervaded most parts of 
the Roman empire. It was introduced into Britain in the year 60, 
and into most other parts of Europe at an earl^r period. But it was 
not till the year 306, when Cons tan tine adopted it, that it found favor 
with any kins or prince in £uro|>e. 

7. From this period it advanced rapidly. The mythology of 
Gkeeccand Rome gave way before it. Tne horrid sacrifices and 
gloomy superstitions of the druids yielded to the gentle worship of 
one God, and the mysterious rites of Odin were forsaken for the reli- 
gion of the Cross. 

8. The popes of Rome succeeded in placing themselves at the head 
of the christian relijgion, thereby obtaimng a controlling influtuce over 
mankind. They gradually acquired an immense power, which, mis- 
led by the spirit of the time, they often used improperly. 

9. In process of time, their authority was lessened, and a large part 
of the people of Christendom protested against their authority, and 
were thence called Protestants. At the present day, the pope of 
Rome has but little power, and the catholic church, whichf like other 
religious communities in the dark ages, was addicted to persecution, 
has ceased thus to exercise its authority. The popes of modem times 
have been distinguished for their piety. 

10. I have mentioned the Injjuisition, in the history of Si>ain. This 
was a secret court, whose business it was to arrest and. bring to trial 
those who were suspected of not being true followers of the Catholic 
religion, which was believed to be the only sound faith. • 

11. It appears that this institution was sanctioned by pope Inno- 
cent III., ID the year 1215. From that time, it was gradually ex- 
tended, and at length was established in Spain, 1481 . Here it acquired 
great power, and became the most cruel and bloodv tribunal on earth. 

12. It was for manjr years a &vorite instrument by which the pope 
of Rome carried on his schemes of tyranny. It was iniroduced into 
niosi countries of Europe where the Catholic religion prevailed, bu: 
in no country did it exercise its terrible power with such cruel despot- 
ism as in Spain. It was not finally abolished till the year 1820. 



4. What period wu called the Dark Age* ? How lour b it rince leaminr began to i«- 
▼ive ? 6. When did Chriit die ? What of the Aportle* ? Paul ? 6. Bov did the RomaM 
at first treat the Christians ? When was Chrbtiaaity introduced iato Briiaiu ? What uxA 
place in 306 ? 7. What of the progress of Christianity ? 3. VVhat of the popes ? - 9. Wbe 
were called Protestants? What of the pope at present ? 10 What was the rti4ai&ition 
11. B} whom MLDctioned ? When ? Wh^ established iu Spain ? What did n th«*re b* 
•ame r 13. Where was it introduced ? Where was ito power most cmellt exercised? 
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13. I hare not bad im opportimity to mention the abbeys and mon- 
asteries of Europe. These curious institutions, however, deserve no- 
tice. It appears that in most countries there hare ever been some 
people who retire from the active business of life, and shut themselves 
up for religious contemplation. Such has been the casein Asia ; and 
among the worshippers of Brama, Fo, Lama, and Mahomet, they are 
still foupd. Such was also the case among the idolaters of ancient 
Egypt, Greece, and Rome. Such was the case amone the ancient 
Jews and such has been the case among the believers of Christ, from 
very early affes. 

14. The first monastery was founded by St. Anthony, in Upper 
Egypt, A. p. 305. This consisted of a number of huts, in which sev- 
eral hermits dwelt, devoting themselves to penance and prayer. 
Another moDasterjr was established. in France, in the year 3«0, by St 
Martin. From this time, these institutions were multiplied, and be- 
came established in all Catholic countries. . From the eighth to the 
fifteenth century, they received, great encouragement, and many splen- 
did edifices were erected for their use. 

15. Some were called abbeys, and some monasteries. Many of 
them were filled with monks and friars, and others with females, 
called nuns. The splendid remains of many of these edifices a|re still 
to be found in England, France, Germany, and other parts of Europe. 
At first, the inhabitants of monasteries lived in a. simple manner, and 
devoted themselves to religious contemplations. But in after times 
the abbeys and monasteries became seats of voluptuousness. None 
were permitted to enter them but the monks and nuns ; these, there- 
fore, while they pretended to be engaged in religious duties, screened 
from the eyes of the world, often gave themselves up to luxurious 
pleasures. 

16. These institutions were, however, greatly encouraged by the 
popes; and it was not until the corruptions of the Catholic religion 
brought on the Reformation, in the sixteenth century, that monastic 
institutions began to decline. They were abolished in England in 
1539, and in France in 1790. In several other countries of Europe 
they have -ceased, but still continue in Italy and Spain. 

n. In me early ages, war was carried on without guns and cannon. 

The r reeks and Romans were armed with swords, spears, and bat- 

•!e-d^.*»s, and they carried shields for defence. The troops of Egypt, 

* }tin^.4ige, and Persia, were armed in a similar manner. In the vear 

330, gunpowder was invented, and cannon began to be used about 

he same time. They were first employed by the English at the bat- 

(e of Cressy m 1346. On that occasion, king Edward had four pieces 

f cannon, which ^eatly aided in gaining the victory. 

18. From this time, fire-arms were rapidly introduced, and soon the 

18. Witac appears to be the case in most countries.' Mention some instances^ 14. Who 
randed the first rnonasterjr i When ? Of what did it eousist? When and by whom was a 
jonastery established ill France ? What of monasteries from tbis time ? 15. Who iuhab- 
^^^ed themf How did the monies and nuns formerly li^e P Mow in later liiiii.-s.' 16. By 
rbotn were tht^ne institulinnn encournged ? When <li<i in nanfic institutioim begin to de- 
Uine ? ^Vhen Wfrv tbey HUilisbed in En^^laml : In ^'r.i.ce? Where do they still exist? 
n What of war in enrly tunes ? Ani.s ? When w .» jjuMpowder invented ? When were 
tmnnon first ased by the English P 

& 22» 
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whole art of war was changed. Bows and arrows, spears and shidds, 
were thrown aside, and contending armies, instead of coming up 
close to each other, and fighting face to face, learned to shoot eacn 
other down at a distance. 

19. One of the greatest discoveries of modern times is that quality 
of the mariner's compass by which it always points to the north, f ole. 
This usdul instrument, which enables the seaman to traverse the 
trackless deep, appears to have been in use as early as 1180. 

20. But a still more important invention, was that of printing, in 
1441. Previous to that time, all books were written w;ith the pen. 
K copy of the Bible was worth as much in ancient times as a good 
house or a good farm is now. Of course, very few people could learo 
to read for the want of books. If Peter Parley had lived > in those 
times, 1 am inclined to think he would have obtained a poor living. 
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Chronology of Europe. 

B.C. 

Greece founded by Inachus 1856 

Athens founded by Cecrops 1556 

Corinth founded 1520 

Spar la foimded by Lelex •••••• 1516 

Thebes founded by Cadmus ...•••• 1500 

Argunautic expedition ••••••• 1263 

Twelve Slates of Greece unite ...•*•••••• 1257 

Siege of Troy ., 1193 

PhcBciicians trade to Spain, about • • • 900 

Homer bom about •••••• 900 

Lycurgus gives laws to Sparta • • • 884 

Building of Home by Komulus . . . • 752 

NumaPompilids made king of Rome 715 

Tullus Hostilius " " « 672 

So I OD lawgiver of Athens . 643 

Bias the Greek philosopher flourished ........ 617 

The Celts settled in Bohemia 600 

Deaih of Tarquin; and his family expelled from Rome . . . 509 

The < 'arthaginians make conquests in Spain, about . • • . 500 

Tribunes chosen at Rome .••.... 490 

Battle of Marathon 490 

Decemviri chosen at Rome 451 

^eioponnesian war begins 446 

IS. What happened from this time ? 19. What ii a great diicoTery of modem, times 
When «rat the mariner's cqmpass first used ? 30. When was printing invented? liow were 
books formerly made ? 

Ch. CL VII. — Let the teacher examine the pupil r.arefttUy in the Ckronologival tiMe, 
a-nd let him direct the pupil to teU what events were taking plaet in Atia and J^'ric^ 
while the eeveral events were oeewrring in Europe. 
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B.C. 

Ceosors established at Home » • • • 437 

Death of Pericles 429 

General migration of Gauls to different parts of Europe • • ^397 

Italy ravaged by the Gauls and Rome taken 396 

Battle of Leuctra 371 

Death of Epaminondas 363 

Theatres established in Rome ..•••••;•••• 361 

War between the Romans and Samnites 343 

Battle of Cheronea 338 

Death of Philip, king of Macedon 336 

Deathof Alexander, king of Macedon • 323 

Greece subjected by Cassander 322 

Sundial introduced into Rome 312 

Aqueducts built in Rome . . . • . • • • ■• • • ... 311 
The Grauls make de^urttctiye incursions into Macedon and 

Greece ' 280 to 278 

Greece invaded by the Grauls • • • 278 

All Italy submits to Rome ....•••••••• 270 

First Puaic war,begins ..;• •• 264 

Second Punic war begins • 218 

Spain subjected to the Roman power • • 206 

A colony of Belg^ settled in Gaul .......... 200 

Greece becomes a JEloman province 146 

Carthage destroyed 146 

Spain becomes a province of Rome. 134 

The southern part of Gaul along the Mediterranean conquered 

by the Romans. ^ .... 128 to 122 

Social war in Greece begins • • . • . 91 

War between Marius and Sylla • • • • 88 

Pompey defeats Mithridates 63 

Triumvirate formed in Rome • 59 

France invaded by Julius Caesar • 58 

Switzerland subdued by Cssar ....•*,••••• 57 

Caesar invades Britain ••••••• 55 

Battle of Pharsalia and death of Pompey • • 48 

Death of Caesar 44 

All France finally conquered by the Romans • 25 

Hungary, anciently Pannonia, subject to the Romans • • • 11 

A.D. 

Death of Augustus Caesar, emperor of Rome 14 

Tiberius emperor of Rome died • • • 37 

Caligula emperor of Rome died • • • 41 

England finally subdued by Claudius a Roman general • • • 44 

Claudius ascends the throne 54 

Nero emfjeror of Rome died 54 

Christianity introduced into England 60 

Hygenus, first bishop of Rome who took the title of pope . . 154 

Scotland received the Christian faith 203 

The Romans expelled from Germany 290 
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Coostandne began to reiga 306 

ChristiRQit^ adopted by tne emperor of Rome . . . • . 311 
Constantine remores the seat of the Roman Empire to Con- 
stantinople , . . 329 

Rome divided into the Eastern and Western empire by Theodo- 

sins 395 

France invaded bv the Ooths and other Grermanic tribes • . 400 

Rome taken by AJaric 410 

Pharamond a Frank becomes first king of France . • . • 41 P 

Kingdom of the Visigoths founded in Spain 419 

Venice founded 421 

Germany conquered by the Huns • • • • • 432 

Hungary possessed by the Huns under Attila ..•••• 433 

Italy invaded by Attila •«••«••• 445 

The Saxons conquer England ...«•' 445 

Rome taken by Odoacer • • • • 476 

Kingdom of Sweden began 481 

Monarchy of France established ..••••••.. 48& 

Goths driven from Rome by Belisarius 537 

Patrick visits Ireland 550 

The pope's supremacy over the Christian church established • 607 

Custom of kissing the pope's toe introduced 708 

Roderick, king of S}>ain, defeated by the Moors 712 

Tlie first kins: reign^ in Denmark 714 

Gregory III., founder of the pope's temporal power, became 

pope 731 

Pepiu the Shor., first of I he Carlo vingian race in France . . 751 

The pope's teiiifwral power established 755 

Charlemagne began to reign in France • • . • 772 

Charlemagne crowned at Rome • • • 800 

Charlemagne master of Germany 802 

Venice becomes an independent republic • • 803 

City of Venice built •••••• 809 

Charleraasrne died •••••••• 814 

Egbert I., Icing of England ...••••••••. 827 

Kenneth II., first king of Scotland .••••/•••. 839 

Iceland discovered by the Norwegians •••••••• 860 

Alfred ascends the English throne ..•••••••• 872 

The Danes conquer England •.•••• 877 

Emperors first chosen in Germany • • 912 

Canute, king of Denmark, conquered England 1016 

Danes driven out of England •••••• 1041 

Leo IX., the first pope that kept an army .•••••• 1054 

Henry IV., emperor of Germany • . . . . 1056 

Harold became king of England 1066 

William the Conqueror ascends the throne of England . . . 1066 
Henry P ., emperor of Germany, obliged to stand three days at 

th ^ pope's gate 1077 

Pope's authority introduced into England lOTf" 
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A. D. 

Peter the Hemiit heads the first Crosade 1096 

Godfrey of Boulogne takes Jerusalem •••••••. 1099 

Kinsfdom of Portugal founded ..••••••••• 1139 

Richard ascends the throne of Eoglaod 1189 

Chiyalry at its height 1200 

Magna Charta granted hy king John 1215 

Last Crusade began 1348 

Othman first emneror of Turkey 1268 

Rodolph of Hapsburg governs Austria 1273 

Wales annexed to the crown of England ..••••• 1283 

Othman empire founded 1299 

Residence or the pope removed to Avignon in France, where it 

remained seventy years 1308 

Battle of Bannockburuv • • • . 1313 

Battle of Cressy • • • • 1346 

William Tell died 1354 

Battle of Poictiers 1356 

Norway incorporated with Denmark . • • 1397 

Battle of Agincourt 1420 

Joan of Arc raises the siege of Orleans . • ^ 1428 

The Turks conquer the Eastern empire . •••.... 1453 

Wars of York and Lancaster began ......... 1455 

The Portuguese discover the Cape of Good Hope 1481 

The first court of the Inquisition in Spain • 1481 

Richard Crookback king of England died ...••.. 1485 

America discovered by Columbus i • . . . 1492 

The Moors of Granada driven out of Spain ....... 1492 

The Portuguese discover Brazil . .• 1501 

Reformation commenced by Martin Luther 1517 

Gustavus Vasa expelled the Danes from Swedeo .... 1525 

Rome sacked and pope Clement imprisoned 1527 

Gustavus Vasa ascended the throne of Sweden 1528 

Pope's residence removed a second time to Avignoil b • • . 1531 

Henr^VIIL of England died 1547 

Bloody Mary, queen of England «... 1553 

The mst czar reigned in Russia • • . 1553 

Elizabeth ascended the throne of England ....... 1558 

Massacre of the Protestants in France ••••••.. 1572 

The republic of Holland founded 1581 

Henry the IV. ascended the throne of France ..••.. 1589 

James I. ascends the throne of England • 1603 

Portugal hecomes independent of Spain 1604 

HenrylV. of France, killed by RavaiUac, a Jesuit . • • . 1610 

Gustavus Adolphus king of Sweden 1611 

The Moors finally expeUed from Spain 1620 

Charles L ascends the throne of England 1625 

Battle of Lutzen and death of Adolphus Gustavus • • • . 1633 
Civil war began in England between the Cavaliers and Round* 

heads. 164M 
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A. IX 

Charles I. beheaded 1649 

Cromwell made Lord Protector of England •••••«. 1654 

Charles II. king of Ensrland . 1660 

Great Plaice iu Loadoa 1665 

Great Fire in Lond(Xi 1666 

The Turks lay siege to Vieima 1688 

William and Mary crowned in England . . 16S9 

Peter the Great bei^ins lo rei^ 1696 

Prussia became a kingdom 1701 

Anne ascended the (hrune of Rn^land 1702 

Peter the Great defeats Charles All. ai Pultowa ...... 1709 

Russia becomes an empire 1721 

Peter the Great died 1725 

Hungary annt^xed to Germany • r • . 1739 

Lisbon destroyed by an earthquake 1755 

War between Austria, Russia, France, and Ihrussia .... 1756 

George III. king of England 1760 

Partition of Poland 177^ 

Kissing the pope's toe abolished 1773 

Political influence of the popes ceased in Europe 1787 

The Bastile at Paris destroyed 1789 

Execution of Louis XVI., king of France ..«•••• 1793 

Catherine II. of Russia died • • • . • . 1796 

Venice attached to Austria 1798 

Switzerland conquered by the French 1798 

Napoleon took possession of Egypt • • • 1798 

Napoleon gained the battle of Marengo ••.••••• 1800 

Napoleon created emperor of France 1804 

Eingof Portugal removes to Brazil 1807 

Joachim Murat made king of Sardinia 1808 

Napoleon removes Ferdinand from the thvone of Spain . . . 1808 

Austria at war with France 1809 

The city of Moscow bomt 1812 

Norway transferred to Sweden • . • . 1814 

Inquisition abolished in Portugal 1815 

Revolution in Portugal 1820 

Inquisition abolished in Spain 1820 

George rV. made kins of England 1820 

Greece rises against me Turks • • • . 1821 

Death of Lord Byron at Missilonghi 1824 

Alexander emperor of Russia dies 1825 

Nicholas ascends the throne of Russia •••••••. 1825 

Massacre of the Janizaries in Turkey ...•«... 1826 

Battle of Navarino .1827 

Accession of Otho to the throne of Greece 1829 

William IV. ascended the throne of England 1830 

Netherlands divided into Holland and Belgium . • • • • 1830 

Ferdinand VIL, king of Spain, died 1833 

Be volution in France; .••..... February 22d, 1843 
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CHAPTER CLVIII.-AMERIGA. 

About America. 




1. We ha7e long been occupied with the three great divisions ol 
the eastern continent, Asia, Africa, and Europe. Let us now leave 
these countries, cross the Atlantic, and come to our continent of 
America. 

2. This continent, as you will see by the map, consists of two 
parts, North and South America. These are united by a narrow 
strip of land called the isthmus of Darien, about sixty miles in 
-width ; at the narrowest part it is but thirty-seven miles. This vast 
continent is about nine thousand miles in length, and is nearly equal 
in extent to Asia. The whole population is estimated at forty 
millions. 

3. The northern part of America is excessively cold. Whether it 
is there bounded by the sea, or whether it extends to the north pole, 
-we cannot tell. Gpreenland, the coldest inhabited country on the 
globe, was formerly considered a part of our continent, but is now 
thought to be an island. 

4. The countries in North America, are the island of Iceland, 
Greenland, the Polar Regions, inhabited by the Esquimaux and other 
tribes of Indians, British America, Russian America, the United 
States, Mexico, and Guatimala. 

5. Between North and South America are a number of beautiful 
islands, called the West Indies. South America is divided iato 
Venezuela, New Grenada, Equator, Peru, Bolivia, Chili, the United 
Provinces, Uruguay, and Paraguay. These are republics. Brazil is 

Ch. CLVIII.— 'J. What does the continent of America consist of? What of the isthmas 
of Darien ? Extent and population of America ? 3. What is known of the northern pari 
of America ? What of Greenland ? 4. Countries of North America ? 6. WhMX of tb« 
Weft IndiM ? Divisions of South America ? Brazil ? 
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a proriuce of Portugal ; and Patagonia, at the southern end of South 
America, is a land thinly setded by uncivilized tribes. Guiana 
belongs to Great Britain, France, and Holland. 




Vi§w in tk€ Polar Regiom* 

6. I have said that it was extremely cold at the northern part ol 
Worth America. In this dreary re^on, no trees are to be found, no 
plants flourish. For nine months m the year, the sea is frozen, and 
scarcely a living thing is able to dwell there. Even in summer, 
nothing is seen but now and then a lonely white bear, or a solitary 
rein-deer feeding upon moss. 

7. As you proceed south, you meet with a few willow and birch 
trees, and some hardy plants. Still farther south, the vegetation im- 
proves, wild animals become abundant, and wild birds are seen 
swimming in the waters, or hovering in the air. 

8. Here you meet with tribes of Esquimaux and Chippewa In- 
dians. When you get to Canada, you find a fruitful country. When 
you get as far south as the United States, the climate becomes pleas- 
ant. In the West Indies, around the Gulf of Mexico, and throughout 
all the northern parts of South America, the climate is that of perpet- 
ual spring or summer. 

9. As you go farther south, it grows cold, and when you get to 
Cape Horn, you will find it a frozen country, where winter reigns 
three-fourths of the year. The wild animals of America are very 
numerous. The bison, wild goat, wild sheep, antelope, many kmd^ 
of deer, several kinds of bears, wolves, foxes, and many smaller 
quadrupeds, together with birds of many kinds, are natives oi 
America. 



0. What of the northern part of North America ? 7. What of regetation u you proeeei 
•oatl\ ? 8. What of Indian tribes ? What of the climate as you proceed loath to the oorth 
>r Se«th America ? 9 . What of Cape Horn ? Animala of America ' Birds .' 
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10. Most of our domestie animals were not found here wheo the 
country was first discovered. It is said that the Newfoundland dog, 
and one or two other species, are natives of this country. But oui 
domestic cattle, all our breeds of sheep, our horses, asses, mules, 
goats, hens, and cats, were originally Drought from Europe. The 
domestic turkey, goose, and duck, are native birds. 

11. The people of America may be divided into two great classes. 
First, the Indians, who were found scattered throughout the American 
continent when it was first discovered. They consisted of many 
tribes, living seperately, and speaking different languages. And 
second, the descendants of the Europeans who have come to this 
country at various times, and settled here. To these we might add 
several millions of negroes, who have been brought from Africa as 
slaves, or their descendants. 

i2. America is remarkable for three thing^: it has the largest 
lakes, the longest rivers, and the longest chain of mountains to be 
found in the world. The largest lake is Lake Superior, the longest 
river is the Mississippi, the longest chain of mountains is that which 
extends nearly the whole length of the continent, being called the 
Andes in South America, the Cordilleras in Guatilmala and Mexicoi 
and the Rocky Mountains in the United States. 



CHAPTER CLIX. -AMERICA CONTINUED. 

The first Inhabitants of America. 

, 1. When we look around us, and see such fine cities as Boston, 
New- York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, Louisville, and 
Cincinnati ; when we see the whole country dotted all over with 
towns, cities, and villages, we can hardly believe that three hundred 
and fifty years ago, our whole continent of America was unknown to 
the inhabitants of Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

2. Such, however, was the ^ct. The country was indeed inhab- 
ited by many tribes of Indians, but these people had no books, and 
knew nothing of the rest of the world. Where they came finom or 
when they first settled in America, no one can tell. 

3. It appears that the northern portions of North America are in- 
habited by a race of people called Esquimaux. These differ from 
all the other Indians, and bear a close resemblance to the Laplanders. 
It seems likely, therefore, that these polar regions were settled by 
people who came from Europe in boats, many centuries since. 

4. That such a thing is possible, appears from the fact that the 
Norwegians are known to have discovered Iceland, in the eighth 
century, and that they actually made settlements in Greenland in the 

10. What mnimals vere foond here? What of cattle? Natire Birds? II. DoMrih* 
the tvo elaiMS of people in America ? 13. For what b America remarkable ? Ca. 
CLIX. -1. What of America three hundred and flftj year* ago * 9. Whatof the ladiaHf 
t. TheBtqmimiOT? Whati > 
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ttinth oentory. It appears, then, that portions of Amenca were 
actually visited by these northern Europeans, who possessed no other 
thau small vessels, and little knowledge in the arts of navigation. 




Etquimaum htdiatu, 

5. But how did the other Indians get to this country? If you will 
look on a map of the Pacific Ocean, you will see, at the northern 
part, that America and Asia come very close together. They are 
separated only by Behring's Straits, which are but eighteen miles 
wide. 

6. Across this narrow channel, the people of the present day, 
living in the neighborhood, are accustomed to pass in their little 
boats. There is reason to believe, then, that many ages since, some 
of the Asiatic tribes of Tartars wandered to Behring's Straits and 
crossed oVer to America. These may have been numerous, and con- 
sisting of different tribes ; a foundation may thus have been laid for 
the peopling of the American continent. 

7. That such was the fact, there is little reason to doubt. There 
is considerable resemblance between the American Indians and some 
Asiatic tribes, and they appear to possess some singular customs 
Known m Asia. Thus it would seem that Asia, which furnished the 
first inhabitants of Africa and Europe, also supplied this continent 
with the first human beings that trod its shores. 

4. What of the Norwegians? 6. What straits separate Asia and America? rheb 
ridlh i 6. What is there reason to belieye ? 7. Whom do oar Indians resemble i Hov 
ran Ameriea probably first peopled ? 
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CHAPTER CLX.-AMERICA CONTINUEP. 

Discovery of America by Colufnbtts. 




Pietmn qfoneqftlU VtueU qf Colum6iw» 

1. It has been conjectured that the ancient Carthaginians discovered 
South America, and made settlements there. But this is very un- 
likely ; if it was the case, the event had been forgotten for two or 
three thousand years. It appears probable, that the first inhabitant 
of the Old World, who gave any information of what was called the 
New World, was Christopher Columbus. He may therefore fairly 
■be called the discoverer of America. 

2. This illustrious person was bom at Genoa, in Italy, in 1442. As 
he grew up, he paid great attention to the study of geography. The 
idea enteral his mind, that there must be vast tracts of undiscovered 
country, somewhere on the face of the broad ocean. 

3. Columbus was poor, and had not the means of sailing in search 
of these unknown lands. He applied for assistance to the rulers of 
his native country ; but they refused it. He next went to Portugal ; 
but there he met with no better success. 

4. At last, he came to the court of Spam. Ferdinand and Isabella 
were king and queen of that country. The king, like ahnost every- 
body els^, treated Columbus with neglect and scorn. 

5. But the queen thought so favorably of his project, that she sold 
her jewels to defray the expenses of the voyage. Three small vessels 
were equipped with ninety men, and with provisions for one year. 
Columbus took the command, and sailed from Spain on the 3rd of 
August, 1492 

Ch. CLX.— 1. What has been conjectured? What of Christophar Colambiu? i. 
When and where was he borp / Tell the vtory of Columboi till the time when be set 
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6. He fifBt held his coarse southward, and touched at the Oauar} 
Islands. Thence he steered straight towards the west. After a feift 
weeks, his men became alarmed. They feared they should nevei 
again behold their natiTe country, nor any land whatever, but shooiil 
oerish in the trackless sea. 

7. Columbus did his utmost to encourage them. He promised u 
turn hack, if land were not discovered within three days. On tht 
evening of the last dav, at about ten o'clock, he looked from the deck 
of his vessel, and beneld a liffht gleaming over the sea. He knew 
that this light must be on land. In the morning an island was seen, 
to which Columbus gave the name of St. Salvador. 

8. This is one of the Bahama Islands. The natives thronged to 
the shore, and gazed with wonder at the three ships.' Perhaps they 
mistook them for living monsters, and thought that their white sails 
were icings. 

9. Columbus clothed himself magnificently, and landed with a 
drawn sword in his hand. His first act was to knell down and kiss 
ilie shore. He then erected a cross, as a symbol that Christianity 
was now to take the place of paganism. He declared the island to 
be the property of queen Isabella. He then visited other islands, 
and returned to Spain, giving an account of the wonderful things he 
had seen. He made a second ; but it was not till his thiid voyage 
that be discovered the continent of America. 

10. No sooner had Columbus proved that there reieilly was a new 
world beyond the sea, than several other navigators made voyages 
thitherward. Americiis Vespucius, a native of Florence, came here 
and contrived to have the whole continent called bv his name. 

11. By d^ees, discoveries were made along tne whole coast of 
North and South America. People came from various natioos d[ 
Europe, and formed settlements there. In relating the history of 
these settlements, I shall begin with the most northerly, although 
the earliest colonies were planted in the tropical regions. 



CHAPTER CLXL-AMERICA CONTINUED. 

A few wards about Iceland and Oreenland. Settiemenii 
of the French in America. 

1. I HAVE already told you that the island of Iceland was discovered 
by a Norwegian pirate, in 860. After this, the Norwegians sent 
people to settle there. It is a cold, dreary country, and there is a 
ternble mountain in the island, called Hecla, which sometimes sends 
out fire, smoke, and ashes, and shakes the whole island with its 
frightful rumblings. 

6. Which way did he ixA ttoer Ui eoone ? What of his men ? 7. Hov did Colombo 
neonrage them ? What land was fint diacovered? 8. What of the people? 9. What 
did Colambns now do ? 10. What of Amerieiu Vespucius ? 11. What of other diieoTwiat * 
Cm. CLXI.— 1. When was Iceland discoTered ? what of l:^ Mt. Hedn ? 
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8. Bot still the inhabitants increased, and Christianity was intio- 
tfuced in 981. From that time to the present, they have continued a 

auiet, honest set of people. Their number is now fiAy thousand, and 
liey are uhder the g^ovemment of Denmark. Greenland was dis- 
covered about the same time as Iceland, and settled soon aAer. 




Beda, a voleanie mowdain in Iceland^ 

3. The colony continued to flourish till the year 1408. At this 
time, the winter was so severe as to block up the sea, and since that 
time nothing has been known of the colony of settlers. It is proba- 
ble the^ all perished long since. This settlement was on the northern 
part of Greenland. Another colony was settled in the southwestern 
part of Greenland ; this continues to the present day, but the inhab- 
itants are few in number. Most of them are native Esquimaux ; the 
rest are the descendants ot the Norwegian settlers. 

4. The portion of America which is now under the government of 
Great Britain, consists of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Newfound- 
land, Upper and Lower Canada, and New Britain. 

5. All these provinces together compose a tract of country equal in 
extent to the United States. They are bounded north by the Arctic 
i^ea and Baffin's Bay, east by the Atlantic, south by the United States, 
and west bv Russian America and the Pacific Ocean. 

6. The first people who formed settlements in America, to the 
northward of the present limits of the United States, were the French. 
[Nearly three hundred years ago, they were in the habit of sending 
fishing-vessels to this coast. 

7. Li l/>^4, a Frenchman, named James Cartier, sailed up the St. 
Lawrence «nd built a fort, in which he passed the winter. Settle- 

S. When wu ChriiCiukity introduced into Iceland? People? What of Oreenlnudr 
Colonv at Greenland ? When was it last heard of ? Colony in the lonth ? The people ? 
4. WMt does British America condst of? *. Hov large b it? Boondariet ? 6. What 
•f the Fi«ach > * What vat done in 1694 ? 
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mcncs were toon after formed in Ceaada and Nova Scotia. King 
Henry the Fourth of France appointed the Marquis de la Roche to be 
go?emor-general of Canada ana the neighboring territories. 

8. The city of Quebec was founded in the year 1608. It stands on 
the river Sl Lawrence, about five hundred miles from the sea. Its 
foundation is on a rock of marble and slate. 

9. The French settlers were on very friendly terms with the In- 
dtans. They purchased the furs which the red men obtained in their 
hunting expeditions. These were sent to £urope, and sold at a great 
profit. Some of the French were married to Indian wives. 

10. When the English began to form settlements to the southward 
of Canada, the French incited the savages to make war upon them. 
Parties of French and Indians would sometimes come from Quebec 
or Montreal, and bum the New England villages. The inha^tantv 
were killed, or carried captive to Canada. 

11. In 1629, Sir David Keith, a British officer, took Quebec ; but it 
was afterwards restored to the French. The people of New Eaghmd 
made several attempts to get it back again. 

12. In 1711, the British govemment sent a strong fleet up the St. 
Lawrence, under the command of Admiral Sir Hovender Walker. 
There was an army of seven thousand men on board the ships. 

13. If they had landed in safety, they would probably have suc- 
ceeded in taking Quebec. But when they were entering the river, 
the vessels became involved in a fog. A strong wind began to blow, 
and drove eight or nine of them upon the rocky shore. 

14. The next morning, the French found the dead bodies of a thou- 
sand men in scarlet coats, heaped among the rocks. These were the 
drowned English soldiers. This sad event caused the English to give 
up the design of conquering Canada. 



CHAPTER CLXII.-AMERICA CONTINUED. 

The French Colonies conquered by the English. 

1. Whenever there was a war between France and Old En^^land, 
there was likewise a war between New England and the French pro- 
vinces in America. The French built strong fortresses, and the Eng^ 
lish, or Americans made great efforts to take them. 

2. The French had carefully fortified the city of Louisboure, on the 
island of Cape Breton. In 1745, the New England people formed a 
project of taking it. They raised a strong army, and gave the com- 
mand to a Boston merchant, named William Pepperell. 

Who was appointed governor of Canada? 6. When and where wa« Quebec foanded- 
9. What of the French and Indians ? 10. In what way were the English treated by them 
II. When and by whom was Qnebec taken ? 13. IS. 14. What was done in 1711? Give 
an account of the expedition. What was the object of it? Ch. CLXII. — 1. What was 
the consequence of a war between France and England ? S. Where was LouisboorK 
What was done in 174A ? 
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I. The army sailed under the escort of an English fleet and landed 
on the island of Cape Breton. General PeppereiPs men were merely 
farmers and mechanics ; and he himself knew hut little about taking 
fortresses. 

4. But if the New Englanders had no skill, they had plenty of cour- 
age. They erected batteries, and cannonaded the city for about a fort- 
night ; and then the French commander hauled down his flag. The 
conquest of Louisbourg was considered a very brillant exploit. 

5. Louisbourg was restored to the French, at ihe close of the war. 
Bm it was again taken by general Wolfe, in 1758. The same gen- 
eral soon afterwards led an armv a^inst Quebec. 

6. This city was so strongly fortified, that it appeared almost im- 
possible to take it. It had a citadel, which was built upon a rock, 
several hundred feet high ; and there were strong walls all round the 
city. And besides the French garrison within the walls, there was a 
large French army x)n the outside. 

7. But general Wolfe was determined to take Quebec, or lose his 
life in the attempt. After trying various other methods, he led his 
army from the shore of the river up a steep precipice. When they 
reached the top, they were on a level with the wails of Quebec. 

8. This bold movement was performed in the night. As soon as 
the Marquis de Montcalm, who commanded the French army, heard 
of it, he marched to meet the British. A battle was begun imme- 
diately. 

9. General Wolfe put himself at the head of his troops, and led 
them bravely onward. Though he had received two wounds, he re- 
fused to quit the field. At last, a ball struck him in the body, and 
stretched him on the sround. 

10. A few of his soldiers carried him to the rear. But, though the 
hand of death was on him, general Wolfe thought only of the battle 
that was raging around. He heard a voice shouting, ^^ They flee! 
They flee !" and he asked who it was that fled. 

II. "It is the French!" said one of his attendants. "They are 
Deaien I The victory is ours !" A glad smile appeared on the gen- 
eral's face. " Then I die happy !'* he cried, and expired. 

12. The victory was complete. The Marquis de Montcalm was 
mortally wounded. In a few days after the battle, Quebec was sur- 
rendered. The whole province, and all the French possessions in the 
.lorth, soon fell into ihe hands of the British. 

13. They have ever since continued under the British government 
When the other American territories of Great Britain became inde- 
pendent, these old French colonies continued attached to the crown 
of Bntain. 



Describe the capture of Louisboiu^. 6. When wm it restored to the French ? Wheo 
inken by general Wolfe ? 6. Describe the capture of Quebec. 8. Who commanded the 
French army i 9. Describe general Wolfe's de^th. 13. Consequence of the rietory ? 
French possessions. 18. To vnat are the old French colonies attached i 
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CHAPTER CLXIIL-AMERICA CONTINUED. 

Description of ike United States. 

1. Wb hare been trareUing all about the world, but we hare now 
got home again. We hare been reading about countries where there 
are kings and emperors, but we have now come to a land where the 
people govern themselves in their own way, and get alcmg very well 
witnout any king or emperor. 

2. We have been listening to the story of nations who are governed 
by despots and tyrants ; let us now hear what can be said about a 
(and of freedom. Let us, in the first place, go to a map ; for the 
first step in studying the histor)- of a country, should be to learn its 
situation, boundaries, shape, rivers, mountains, &c. 

3. The United States, then, are bounded on the north by the British 
possessions, east bv the Atlantic Ocean, south by the Gulf of Mexico 
and the states of Mexico, and west b)r the Pacific Ocean. The whole 
country is about two thirds as extensive as all Europe, and contains 
about fifteen millions of inhabitants. 

4. Not more than half of this vast country is settled. The whole 
western portion is unoccupied, or thinlv scattered over with Indian 
tribes. The United States are divided into thirty states, each 
havinff a sovemor, and a legislature to make laws. The whole are 
united under a national government, over which a president is placed 
as the chief ruler. 

5. The United States are frequently spoken of under four sections. 
The Northern, Eastern, or New England states, are IVfaine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Conaecticut 
The Middle states are New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, and Maryland. The Southern states are Virginia, JNorrh Car- 
olina, South Carolina, Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and Texas. The Western states are Arkansas, Tennessee. 
Kentucky, Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Iowa, and 
Wisconsin. Besides the^e states, there are several territories. 

6. The United States are favored by a great many fine rivers, tlow* 
ing through fertile valleys. There are many muui) nins, but none are 
so lofty as the Andes of South America, the Alps of .^urupe, or the 
Himlaya mountains of Asia. The climate of the north is temperate, 
and the soil yields apples, pears, peaches, and other fruits. In the 
S'>u •( it is warm, and oranges, figs, and lemons flourish. 

UH. ULXIII.— 1. What of the people of the United Sutes ! 3. Boandftries of the Uni- 
ted Suteti? Extent? Population? Hov large aportion is settled? What of tho cot- 
•rnmeut ? 6. Divisions of the United States ? 6. Face of the coutry ? Climate i Soil f 
Productions ? 
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CHAPTER CLXIV.-AMERICA CONTINUED. 

Settlement and Colonial History of New England. 

1. Before speaking of the United States as one whole country, I 
most gire a brief account of the settlements of the seyeral colonies. 
I shall begin with New England, because that section of the Union 
is the most northerly, though not first settled. 

2. New England, as I have said, contains the states of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and ComiecticuL 
It is bounded north by Lower Canada, east by New Brunswick and 
the Atlantic Ocean, south by the Atlantic and Long Island Sound, 
and west by New York. 

3. In the year 1620, a ship called the Mayflower arrived on the 
coast of New England. On board of this vessel were a number of 
ministers, and pious men and women. They had brought their chil- 
dren with them, for they never expected to return to their native land. 

4. They had been driven from England by persecution, and they 
nad come to this dreary wilderness, in order to worship God accor- 
ding to their own consciences. It was in the cold wintrv month of 
December, when the Mayflower anchored in the harbour of Plymouth. 
The people went on shore, and the rock on which they landed has 
ever since been considered sacred. 

5. They went tu work and built themselves some poor huts. At 
first, they met with great difliculties and hardships. Many of them 
fell sick and died. The survivors were often in want of food, and 

. were forced to dig for shellfish on the sea-shore. 

6. In addition to their other troubles, the wild Indians sometimes 
threatened to attack them. But the Pilgrims were as brave and pa- 
tient as they were pious. They put their trust in God, and steadily 
pursued their design of making a permanent settlement in the countiy. 

7. Soon after this settlement at Plymouth, other companies of reli- 
gious persons came to diflerent parts of New England. Some settled 
at Salem, and others at Boston. Thus a good many English people 
were established in the country. In the year 1 f)35, sixty men, women, 
and children, journeyed from Massachusetts to Connecticut, to make 
a settlement there. 

S, They went through the woods on foot, and drove their cattle 
before them. At night, they lay down to sleep, with no shelter but 
the boughs of the trees. When they reached the Connecticut river, 
they began to build Windsor, Hartford, and other towns. Thess 
were the first settlements in Connecticut. 

9. In 1636, a pious minister, named Roger Williams, was banished 
from Massachusetts. He went to Rhode Island, and settled at Provi- 
dence. This good man was a great friend of the Indians, and they 
had a strong anection for him. 

Cm . C LZIV — 3. What of New England ? Bonndariei ? 8. What took place in 1690? 
Describe the settlement of Plymouth ? 7. What of other settletnentof What took plact 
b 1685 ' 9 When and by whom was Proridenee settled i 
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10. By decrees, villages were built all along the sea-coast of New 
Bnglaod, and settlements began to be formed on the inland rivers. 
But -a thick and dreary fdrest still overshadowed the greater part of 
the coontry, and bears and wolves often prowled arouiMl the cottages. 



CHAPTER CLXV.-AMERICA CONTINUED. 

Affairs of New England continued. 

1. The settlers of New England were good and pious people ; but 
many of them seemed to have pretty much the same feelings towards 
the lodians that they hatd towards the bears and wolves. They con- 
sidered them a sort of wild animal, or if men, very wicked ones. 

2. The best friend that ever the red men had, was John Eliot. He 
considered them his fellow-beings, and went about preaching to them; 
and so he was called the Apostle of the Indians. He spent a great 
many years in translating the Bible into their language, and in teach- 
ing the Indians to read it. ' 

3. There were, however, very few white men that loved the In- 
dians; and the latter looked upon the settlers as their enemies. They 
were afraid that, in time, they would cut dovni atl the trees of the 
forest, and change their hunting grounds into cultivated fields. 

4. The settlers had, therefore, many wars with the Indians ; but 
che most terrible one broke out in the year 1675, and was called king 
Philip's war. King Philip, though an Lidian, was a man of great 
.sagacity, and it was his design to destroy all the settlers, and make 
New England a wilderness again. 

5. King Philip first made an attack on the people of Swanzey, in 
Massachusetts, as they were coming otit of the meetinghouse, on Fast 
day. Eight or nine persons were shot. Many others were killed and 
scalped in different parts of the country, and. many houses were set 
on nre. 

6. Almost every man in New England now shouldered his musket, 
and went out to fight king Philip. Even the ministers, instead of 
teaching the Indians to read the Bible, as John Eliot did, now took 
ihieir guns and sent bullets at them, whenever they had a chance. 

7. m the course of the next winter, the settlers formed ^emselves 
into an army of nearly two thousand men, and drove king- Philip^ and 
the other Indians into a strong fort, in Rhode Island. It stood m the 
midst of a swamp, and contained six hundred wigwams. All the 
Indian women and children had taken reftige there. 

8. Four thousand Indian warriors were in the fort. But the settletN 
boldly attacked them, broke into the fort, and set the wigwams on 

10. What was done by degrees f Whftt of the greater part of New England i 
Ch. CLXV.— 1. How were the Indians considered by the settlers? 3. What of John Eli- 
ot ? 3. How did the Indians look upon the white men ? When did king Philip's war be- 
gin ? What of king Philip ? 5. When did he fint attac k the Americans f 6. mat did tb« 
people do ? 7. What did they do the next winter f What of the fort? 
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fire. Many of the old and infirm Indiene, ts well ts the women and 
pour helpleis children, were burnt alive. 

9. A thooaand Indian warriors were killed and wounded, and 
•ereral hundred were taken prisoners. The remainder fled. The 
fort presented a horrible spectacle, with half-burnt bodies of men, 
women, and children, strewn among the ashes of the wigwams. 

10. But still the war was not an end, for king Philip was aliva 
The next summer, it was known that he had taken refiij^e at Mount 
Nope, in Rhode Island. Captain Church pursued bim thither with a 
small party of men. 

11. King Philip happened to come towards a dump of bushes, 
where an Englisnman and a friendly Indian lay concealed. The 
Eofi^Iishman fired at him, but missed. The Indian then took aim 
and fired, and the valiant king Philip fell dead. 

12. After this war, the Indians were never again able to do so 
much mischief to the New England people. But, for many years 
afterwards, they would sometimes steal out of the woods by night, 
set the villages on fire, and slaughter the inhabitants. The New 
England colonies, however, increased rapidly, and in time^ the ooontry 
had many pleasant towns and villages. 



CHAPTER CLXVL-AMERICA CONTINUED. 

Early History of Virginia. 

1. The colony of Virginia was settled some years before New Eng- 
land. Jamestown, on James river, was founded by captain Christo- 
pher Newport, in 1607. The first settlers of Virginia were not such 
pious people as those of New England. They had not come to 
America for the sake of worshipping God, but were influenced by 
more worldly motives. 

2. Many of them were wild young men, and it was difficult to 
keep them in order. Owing to this and other causes, the colony was 
sometimes on the brink of ruin. The Indians gave the settlers g^eat 
trouble, and would probably have destroyed them, if it had not been 
for Captain John Smith. 

3. Captain Smith was a gallant man^ and had been a warrior all 
his lifetime. Before he came to Virgima, he had foug'ht against the 
Turks, and had cut off the heads of three Turkish lords, in single 
combat He showed himself equally valiant in his engagemenu 
with the Indians. 

4. But one day, when captain Smith was retreating from a large 
party of savages, he sunk almost up to his neck in a swamp, so that 
ne could neither fieht nor flee. The Indians pulled him out of the 
swamp, and carried him to their king Powhatan. 

5. 9. Describe the dettraetlon of the fort ? 10. 11. DoKribe the death of kine Philip F 
13. Whet of the Indians after this war ? Ch. CLX VI.— 1. When vat Jaaettovn settled f 
What of the seUlen of Virginia ? 3. What of the Indians ? 
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5. Powhatan was rejoiced to hare captain Smith in his power, for 
he had been more afraid of him than of all the other Englishmen 
together. In order to prevent any further trouble, he determined im- 
mediately to put him to death. Accordingly, captain Smith-s hands 
were tied, and he was stretched on the ground, with his head on a 
large stone. 

6. King Powhatan, who was a man of immense size and strength, 
then seized a great club, intending to kill captain Smith. He lifted 
the club on high for this purpose ; but just as the blow was falling, 
his daughter Pocahontas rushed forward. 

7. This beautiful Indian maiden threw herself upon the body of 
captain Smith. If Powhatan's club had fallen, it would have kiUed 
her, instead of the prisoner. Pocahontas besought her father to 
have mercy ; and the fierce Indian could not resist her tears and en- 
treaties. 

8. Captain Smith was therefore released, and sent back to James- 
town. The name of Pocahontas will always be honored in Virginia. 
She was afterwards married to one of the English settlers, and her 
descendants are living in Virginia to this day. 



CHAPTER CLXVIL— AMERICA COIfTINUED. 

Braddock^s Defeat^ and other Matters. 

1. I MUST pass over the remainder of the history of Virginia, till 
the time of the old French war. This began in 1755. Not long 
after war was declared, the British general Braddock marched with 
an army to attack the French at ^ort du Quesne. This fort stood at 
the head of the Ohio river, where Pittsburgh is now situated. 

2. Many Virginians and other colonists were in Braddock *8 army. 
Colonel George Washington, then a verv young man, was one of his 
aids. Washington had already acquired much warlike skill ; and if 
fireneral Braddock had taken his advice, it would have saved his own 
fife, and the lives of hundreds besides. 

3. Braddock and his army marched onward, till they were within 
about seven miles of Fort du Quesne. Thick woods were all around 
them, and the settlements of Virginia were hundreds of miles behind. 
Suddenly, a terrible volley of musketry was fired at them from be- 
hind the trees. 

4. General Braddock now knew that he had fallen into an ambus- 
cade of French and Indians. He galloped about, endeavoring to en- 
courage his men ; but the bullets came so thick, that the bravest of 
them were appaled. 

5. The general had five horses killed under him. At last, a bullet 
struck him~ in the breast. Nearly all the other officers were either 

8. 4. 5. G. 7. Relate the tdventure of captftin Smith with the Indians? 8. What of 
Pocahontas f Ch. CLXVII.— 1. When did the old French war bebg ? Where was Fort 
Da Qneina ? 1. What of Washington ? 8. 4. 6. Describe the defeat and death of 
Braddock? 

94 
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Killed or wounded ; bat Washington remained unhurt It seema u 
if he were presenred to be the saTior of his country. 

6. An Indian chief had taken aim and fired at him seyenteen 
times, without once hitting him. It was Washington who rescued 
the army from total destruction. He and the Virginian troops kept 
off the Indians, and enabled the British to retreat. 

7. I shall now proceed to speak of the other colonies. The first 
settlement in New York was made in 1613, on the shores of the 
Hudson river, where Albany noi^ stands. The city of New York, 
founded about the same time, was at first called New Amsterdam ; 
it derived its name from the capital of Holland, for the early settlers 
were natives of that country. 

8. In 1664, the province of New York was surrendered by the 
Dutch into the hanas of the English. It grew and prospered very 
fiist, and became one of the most powerful of the colonies. 

9. Pennsylvania was settled in 1681. its founder was William 
Penn, a Quaker, and all the earliest settlers likewise belonged to the 
sect of Quakers. When William Penn arrived in the country, he 
bought lands of the Indians, and made a treaty with them. 

10. This treaty was always held sacred. The Indians saw that 
the Quakers were men of peace, and therefore they were careful 
never to do them any injury. There are no stories of Indian war&re 
with the Quakers ot Pennsylvania. 

11. The province of Maryland was given by Charles the First to 
Lord Baltimore. He was a Koman Catholic, and in 1634, he brought 
over two hundred people of the same religion, and made the first 
settlement in Maryland. 

12. Carolina first began to be permanently settled in 1680. In 
1729, it was divided into North and South Carolina. The first set- 
tlement in Georgia viras made in 1733. The principal founder was 
general James Oglethorpe. He came from Englana with one iiun- 
dred and sixteen settlers, and began to build the city of Savannah. 



CHAPTER CLXVIII.-AMERICA CONTINUED. 

Causes which led to the Revolution. 

1. The reader will- have learned, by the preceding chapters, how 
the whole of the sea-coast, between New Brunswick and Florida, 
became covered with colonies, which were all imder the government 
of Great Britain. The mhabitants were growing numerous. 

6. What of Washington and hit troop* ? 7. When and where -was the first settlement in 
N'ew York ? What was the city of New York first called ? 8. What of the proTince of 
New York ? 9. When and by whom was Pennsylvania settled ? How did William Penn 
treat the Indians? 10. What was the consequence of his treaty with them ? 11. Who 

STe Maryland to Lord Baltimore ? What of Lord Baltimore ? When did he settle 
arylandf 13. When was Carolina settled? When divided? Fir«t tettlemeat in 
Georgia ? Who founded it : What city did he build ? 
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2. When the king of Great Britain and his ministers beheld the 
prosperous condition of the colonies, they determined to derive some 
profit from them. For this purpose, in 1765, the British parliament 
passed what was called the Stamp Act. 

3. Their object was, to take money out of the pockets of the Ameri- 
cans for the use of the king and ministry. But the Americans were 
resolved that no king on earth should take their property, without 
their own consent. 

4. They made so strong an opposition to the Stamp Act, that nar- 
liament was forced to repeal it. But a tax was soon afterwards laid 
on tea ; so that no American lady could give a tea-party, without 
paying a tax to England.. Soldiers were seAt out to America to 
cpmpel the people to obey these unjust laws. 

5. In the year 1770, a quarrel took place between some of these 
soldiers and the inhabitants of Boston. A company of the British 
red-coats assembled in State street, and fired upon a crowd of un- 
armed people. Three of them fell dead in the street, and five more 
were, wounded. This affair was called the Boston Massacre. 

6. But instead of being affrighted by this bloodshed, the people 
grew more determined in their resistance to the tyranny of England. 
In the year 1773, some ships were sent from London to the colonies, 
laden with cargoes of tea. 

7. Three of the ships arrived in the harbor of Boston. One night, 
a number of persons went on board, in the disguise of Indians, and 
threw all the tea overboard. These Indian figures were never seen 
again; and, to this day, nobody can tell who they were. 

8. When tidings of this event were carried to England, the kinj^ 
and ministry saw that they could never make slaves of the Amen- 
cans, unless by force of arms. They therefore seat orer large bodies 
of troops to keep the people in sfubjection. 



CHAPTER CLXIX.-AMERICA CONTINUED. 

Account of the Battle of Lexington. 

1. In 1775, general Thomas Grage was the commander-in-chief d 
the British forces in America. His head-qUarters were at Boston. 

2. On the night of the 18th of April, general Gage sent a detach- 
tassQ^X of eight hundred grenadiers to seize some cannon and ammuni- 
tion at Concord, about eighteen miles from Boston. The grenadiers 
marched all night, and reached the town of Lexington at sunrise. 

Ch. CLXVin.— a. What of the king aud mlniBten of Great Britain? What did tho 
parliament do ? 3. Their object ? What did the Americans reioive ? 4. What did ther 
do ? What of a tax on tea ? What of soldiers ? 6. Describe the Boston massacre ? 6. 
What of the Americans ? What happened in the year 1773 ? 7. Describe the destractioa 
of the tea? 7. What did the king and ministers now do? Ch. CLXIX.— I. What of 
geaenl Gage ? 3. What did he do i What of the ffrenadier* ? 
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3. LexingtOQ u a village aboat twelve miles from Boston. A 
meetinff^house stood b^r the roajd-side, and near it there was a level 
tract of grass. On this green space, a company of militia were 
drawn ap. 

4. Major Pitcaim was the British commander. As soon as he saw 
the militia, he galloped forward, brandishing his sword, and drawing 
a pistol from his holster. '* Disperse, you rebels !" he shouted. 
** Throw down your arms and disperse !'^ 

5. As he SDoke, without giving the militia men time to run away, 
he dischargea his pistol at mem. The British soldiers followed the 
example of major Pitcaira, and fired a whole volley at the Ameri- 
caos. Several of them were killed and wounded. 

6. The British troops then continued their march to Concord. But 
the Americans were now collecting on all sides. When the British 
reached Concord, they had a skirmish with a party of militia there. 
They now found it necessary to retreat as fast as possible. 

7. As they marched along the road, the people fired at them from 
behind the fences and stone walls, and out oi the windows of the 
houses. At every step, some of the British soldiers fell ; but their 
comrades hurried on, without heeding them. 

8. When oeneral Grage heard what was going on, he sent Lord 
Percv out of Boston, with nine hundred men and two brass cannon. 
Lord Percy met major Pitcaim and the grenadiers scampering back 
to Boston as fast as they could go ; and, by firing his cannon, he kept 
the Americans ofi". 

9. But the moment the troops resumed their march, the Americans 
shot at them affain from behind the fences. Before the British 
arrived in sight of Boston, they had lost nearly three hundred men, 
in killed, wounded, and prisoners. The loss of the Americans was 
much less. 

10. The news of this battle spread all over the country, and wher- 
ever the story was told, the people quitted their business and turned 
soldiers. For now the Revolution had broken out, and it was easy 
to foresee that there would be a bloody war. 



CHAPTER CLXX.-AMERICA CONTINUED. 

The Battle of Bunker Hill. 

1. In a short time after the battle of Lexington, a large American 
army was assembled round Boston. The British troops could not 
venture out of the town. They found it difSlcult to get provisions 
enough to live upon. 

2. On the nignt of the sixtenth of June, colonel Prescott marched 

8 . 4. 6. 6. Whftt took plaee ai Lexington ? What followed ? 7 . How were the BritiA 
annoyed in their retreat to Bofton? d. What did general Gage do? 8. What of the 
Anericans and Britbh ? 10. What effect had the news of this battle? On. CLXX^ 1. 
Where did an American army aatemble ? What of the British troops ? 
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with a thousand Americans to Bunker hill, in Charlestown. On the 
summit of this hill, with their spades, they threw up a wall, of earth 
and sods as high as their breasts. 

3. They intended this as a fortification, flrom which they might 
fire upon the British fleet which laj in Boston harbor. No sooner did 
the British admiral see the wall of earth and sods, than he began to 
batter it with cannon-shot and bombs. At the same time, general 
Gage sent three thousand troops to take Bunker hill by storm. 

4. The troops landed in Charlestown, and marched boldly up the 
hill. They made a formidable appearance, moving in a long red line, 
with their glittering muskets. As they advanced, the cannon-balls 
&om the British fleet flew high over their heads, and struck among_ 
the Americans. 

5. But when the British soldiers had come within twenty yards ol 
the fortification, the Americans suddenly saluted them with a tre- 
menduous volley of musketry. The smoke cleared away, and there 
were the king's soldiers retreating in confusion to the water-side. 

6. But many of them lay dead or wounded upon the hill. In the 
mean time, Charlestown had been set on fire, and was blazing like 
an immense furnace, and throwing clouds of smoke over the whole 
scene. 

7. The officers encouraged the British troops and led them ag;ain 
into battle. But a second time they were driven back with terrible 
slaughter. It was not till the third trial that the British were able to 
reach the breast-work. 

8. The Americans had now fired away all their powder and ball, 
and were forced to retreat. General Warren was among the last to 
leave the breast-work. A British officer snatched a musket from a 
soldier, and shot the gallant Warren dead. 

9. But manv a brave Englishman laid down his life that dav, and 
blood enough nad been shed to redden all the grass on Bunker Kill. 

10. In about a formight after this battle, general George Washing 
ton arrived at Cambridge. The continental congress at Fhiladelphui 
had appointed him commander-in-chief of the American armies. He 
managed matters so skilfully, that the British were drivwi out of 
Boston, in March, 1776. 



CHAPTER CLXXL-AMERICA CONTINUED. 

Progress of the War. Capture of Burgoyne. 

1. It was on the fourth of July, 1776, that the continental congress 
declared the United States a free and independent nation. This 
declaration caused great rejoicings all over America. Yet our adairs 
were not in a very promising situation. 

S. Wh&t did coIomlPreseott do? 3. What of the Britiah admini and general Oage ? 
4. 6. 6. 7. 8. 9. Describe the battle of Banker hill? 10. What of Mneral Washington .' 
When were the British driven oat of Boston ? Ch. CLZZL—l. When were the United 
lletet declared free and independent? 

24» 
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8. After the eDemy eracuated Boston, general Washington marched 
from that town to New York. Some important battles were fought 
between our troops and the British ; but Washington was finally com- 
pelled to retreat, by superior force. When winter came on, the 
American soldiers were almost naked. Wherever they marched, 
their bare feet left bloody tracks upon the frozen ground. 

3. But, on a dark, December night, Washington crossed the Dela- 
ware river with his troops, and marched to Trenton, in New Jersey. 
A large body of Hessian soldiers were encamped at this place. They 
were suddenly startled by the shouts of the Americans, who had bro- 
ken into their camp, and they all laid down their arms. 

4. Lord Comwaliis, the British general, was now in pursuit of the 
Americans ; but Washington marched to Princeton, and attacked a 
party of the enemy who had taken post in the college edifice. Sixty 
of them were killed, and three hundred taken prisoners. 

5. The next year, 1777, the gallant marquis de La Fayette came 
from France to assist the Americans. He was then only nineteen 
years old ; but congress appointed him major-general, and he became 
one of the bravest and best in the army. 

6. During this year, the British general Bui^oyne marched with a 
large army from Canada. He sailed down Lake Champlain, and 
went from thence to Saratoga. But general Gates was waiting for 
him there, with ten thousand American troops. Many battles were 
fought between them and the British. 

7. In one of these battles, colonel Cilley, an American officer, took 
a brass cannon from the enem^ with his own hands. He imme- 
diately eot astride of it, shouting and encouraging his men, and 
waving Lis sword, as if he were seated on a war-horse. 

8. On the eigh teenth of October, general Burgoyne was forced to snr^ 
render. He and his aids rode out or the camp to meet general Gates; 
and Buigoyne took his sword by the point, and offered the hilt to the 
American general. At this time all the British army grounded their 
arms. 

9. This great success of the Americans induced the; French to make 
a treaty of alliance with them, and to declare war against Great 
Britain. France sent a fleet, and afterwards an army, to fight on 
our side. 

3. What of Washington ? What of the American loklien f 8. Describe the attack 
Hpon Trenton. 4. iittack upon Princeton ? 6. What of La Fayette ? 6. What of Baf» 
goyne ? General Gates ? 7. What of Colonel Cilley ? S. Describe the surrender of goi' 
eral Burgoyne. 9. What did the French do ? 
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CHAPTER CLXXIL-AMERICA CONTINUED. 

The Story of Major Arnold and Major Andre. 

1. It would fill a much larger book than mine, if I were to relate 
tae particulars of all the battles, skirmishes, and other warlike events 
tuat occurred during the Revolution. I must therefore, leave far the 
greater part of them untold. 

2. One of the most interestmg incidents in the whole war took 
place in 1780. General Arnold, who had shown himself a very brave 
officer, became discontented, and resolved to desert the cause of his 
country. 

3. Pretending that his wounds rendered him unfit for active ser- 
vice, he requested that the command, of West Point might be given 
him. This strons; fortress was situated among the highlands, on the 
shore of the Hudson river. Its loss would have been a severe mis- 
fortune to the Americans. 

4. No sooner had Arnold got possession of West Pointy than he 
sent to Henry Clinton, the British general at New York, oflfering to 
surrender the fortress. Sir Henry CUnton sent a young officer, named 
Andre, to meet Arnold, and contrive the means of completing this 
treacherous business. 

5. Major Andre had a meeting with Arnold, and they arranged the 
manner in which the fortress was to be given up to the British. Andre 
then wished to get on board the ship Vulture, which had brought 
him \xo the river from New York. , 

6. But the Vulture had now sailed further down the stream, and 
tt was necessary for msuor Andre to retum by land. He therefore 
took off his uniform and put on a common coat, in order that the 
Americans might not know that he was a British officer. 

7. Then mounting a horse, he set out on the road to New York. 
He had to pass through a part of the country that was g[uarded by 
the American troops ; but he travelled most of the way without any 
trouble or hindrance. 

8. But when major Andre reached a place called Tarry towii, he 
saw three youn^ militia men by the road-side. They came up to 
him and seized his horse hy the bridle. Now Andre had a passport 
from general Arnold in his pocket, and if he had shown it to the 
militia men, they would have let him go free. But instead of that, 
he asked them where they came from. 

9. ^* From down the river," they replied. When Andre heard this, 
he mistook the three militia men for tories, or friends of the British. 
" I am a British officer," said he. *' Let me pass on; for I am ia 
haste '" 

10. But these words were fatal to poor Andre. The three men 

Ch. CLXXIL— -2. What of Kenenil Arnold? 8. What did he reqaest? 4. To whom 
did he tend ? What dia Sir Henry Clinton do ? ft. What of iindre ? 6. Describe hit 
iooraej and capture 
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took him priaooer, and found some treasonable papers in his booti. 
Greneral Arnold made his escape to New York; but poor inajor 
Andre remained in the hands of the Americans. 

11. He was tried as a spy, and condemned to death. Washington 
and all the army were sony for him, but nothing cpuld tare him 
from the gallows. He was therefore executed. 



CHAPTER CLXXIII.-AMERICA CONTINUED. 

War in the South. Surrender of CornwaUis. 

1. In the latter part of the war, many important events were trans- 
acted in the Southern states. In 1780, general Gates, the conqueror 
of Burgoyne, was defeated by lord Cornwallis at Camden, in South 
Carolina. ^Congress then sent general Green to command the army 
of the South. 

2. General Green had been a Quaker in his youth ; but when the 
revolution broke out, lie became the best officer in the American 
army, except general Washington. This was proved by his good 
conduct in the Southern states. 

3. He fought several battles with the British, and though he was 
sometimes compelled to retreat by the enemy's superior force, yet 
they never gained any real advantage over him. By his skill and 
valor the British troops were finally driven into the city of Charles- 
ton. After this event, there was no more trouble with the enemy in 
the South. 

4. Lord Corawallis, with a large army, was now in ViKrjnia. The 
American and French troops proceeded thither to attack him. Gen- 
eral Washington had command of the whole ; and, under Washing 
ton, the count de Rochambeau was commander of the French. 

5. They besieged the British at Yofktown ; for lord Cornwallis did 
not feel strong enou£^h to meet them in the open field. The Ameri- 
cans built breastworks round about the intrenchments of the British, 
and cannonaded them night and day. 

6. Finally, on the nineteenth oi October, 1781, lord Comwallis 
agreed to surrender his arniy. But he was ashamed to go through 
the ceremony of delivering his sword to the conqueror; and he there 
fore sent general O'Hara to do it in his stead. 

7. General O'Hara accordingly marched forth at the head of the 
vanquished army. When he came in the presence of general Wash- 
ington, he ofifered him his sword. But Washington pointed to gen- 
eral Lincoln ; for it was not proper that he himself should receive 
the sword of any but lord CorawaHftC 

8. General Lincoln took general O'Hara's sword, and the whole 

Ch. CLXXIII— 1. What took place in 1780? 3. S What of reneral Greene? 
4. Wltat of Lord Cornwallis? Who headed the Americans andFrenciir A« Deacribethe 
Mege of Yorktown. 6. Sarrender of Lord Comwallis ? 
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British army groimded their arms, and yielded their bamien to the 
yictprious Americans. 

9. After the surrender of Comwallis, no important battles were 
fought, although peace' was not declared till 1783. In the summer 
and autumn of that year, all the British troops sailed homewards, and 
left America free and independent. 

10. Thus you see that the revolutionary war, which began by the 
battle of Lexington, in 1775, was terminated, after having contmued 
eight years. The sufferings of our countrymen were very great, but 
the reward of their patience and patriotism was also great. 



CHAPTER CLXXIV.-AMERICA CONTINUED. 

Affairs of the United States since the Revolution. 

1. When the revolutionary war was over, the people of the United 
States found it necessary to adopt a constitution of government. The 
present Federal Constitution was prepared by some of the wisest 
men in the country. It went into operation in 1789. 

2. The good and illustrious Washington was our first president. 
He came into office in 1789, and was re-elected at the end of four 
years. In 1797, John Adams was chosen to succeed him, and be- 
came the second president of the United States. 

3. The most mournful event that had ever befallen America, was 
the death of Washington. It took place in 1799, when he was sixty- 
eight years old. The whole country was overwhelmed with sorrow. 
But Washington had done his work on eai^th, and it was fit that he 
should ascend to heaven. 

4. The next president, after John Adams, was Thomas Jefierson. 
He served during two terms of office, and was succeeded by James 
Madison, in 1809. The most riemarkable event of Jefferson's adminis- 
tration, was the purchase of Louisiana from France, in the vear 1803. 
This immense territory included the country between thf* Mississippi 
and the Rocky mountains. It was bought for fifteen millions of 
dollars. During the administration of Madison, the United States 
were on ill terms with Great Britain^ and there was great reason to 
fear that hostilities would ensue. 

5. Accordingly, on the eighteenth of June, 1812, congress made a 
delaration of war. Troops were sent to invade Canada. There 
were several gallant conflicts on the Canadian frontier; but the 
Americans did not succeed in conquering the province. 

9. WhtiD wai peace deelar«d ? What of the British troop* ? la How long did the rvr- 
olntionary war last ? . What of the snfferinn of the Americans ? Their reward ? Ch. 
CLXXIV. — L When was the constitution of ffOTemment formed? . Who was the first 

Sesident ? When did he come into office ? When was John Aoams chosen ? S. When 
d Washington's death Uke place ? Effect of his death ? 4. What did Jefferson pur- 
chase of the French ? In what vear ? How large a country was it ? What did it cost ? 
When was Madison madt- president ? What of the United States daring his administration f 
•. When was war declared? What of wars in Canada? 
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6. Many g^lonons Tictories were won by the American nary, both 
on the ocean and the lakes. HithertO) the British navy had always 
been triumphant ; bat now, onr brare sailors often compelled them 
to haul down their flag. 

7. The last and most brilliant event of the war, was the battle of 
New Orleans. On the morning of the eighth of January, 1815, a 
strong British army advanced to take the city. But they were driven 
buck with immense slaughter by the Americans, under general 
Jackson. Peace took place in a very short time after this battle. 

8. in 1817, president Madison retired from office, and was suc- 
ceeded by James Monroe. During the eight years of his administra- 
tion, the country was quiet and prosperous. John Quincy Adams 
became president in 1825. He was the s(hi of old John Adams, who 
had been the next president after Washington. Neither the first nor 
the second president Adams continued in office longer than four years. 

9. The next president was s^eneral Andrew Jackson. He was in- 
augurated in 1829, and began his second term of office in 1833. He 
was succeeded by Martin van Buren, in 1837. William Henry Har- 
rison became president in 1841, and died in thirty days after, being 
succeeded by John Tyler, then vice-president. James K. Polk 
became president in 1845, and Zachary Taylor in 1849. 



CHAPTER CLXXV.— AMERICA CONTINUED. 

General Remarks upon the History of the United States. 

1 . I HAVE now told you a short story about our own country. You 
will notice that the first settlement made by the white people in the 
United States, was at Virginia, in 1607 ; the next in New York by 
the Dutch, in 1613 ; the next by the Puritans, or, as we often call 
them, the Pilgrims, at Plymouth, in Massachusetts, in 1620. 

^. Other parts of the country were soon settled, chiefly by people 
froiii England ; but colonies were established also by Swedes, Ger- 
mans, and French. Thus the whole country along the Atlantic 
border became inhabited. By degrees, the settlers went farther and 
farther into the wilderness, until towns and cities rose up throughout 
the whole interior of the land. 

3. Thus you will observe that about two hundred and thirty years 
ago, there was not a white inhabitant throughout this vast country. 
The Indian tribes were numerous, and their whole numbei withm 
the present boundary of the United States, might have been two 
hundred thousand. 

6. Wliat of naval battles ? 7. Dewribe the battle of New Orleans ? When did «t take 
place P What was done in 1817 ? In 1835 ? Whose son was Joho Quincy Adams ? 9. 
When did Jackson become president ? When was Martin Van Buren made president? 
What of Harrison? Ch. CLXXV.^I. Where and when was the first settlement in the 
United States ? The next ? The next : 3. What of other parts of the country ? S. Whet 
•f this country two hundred and thirty years ago ? What or the Indians ? 
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4. But these lords of the forest gradually disappeared before the 
white people. Many of them were slain in battle with the settlers; 
^e others gi'adually retired, as the forests were cut dowa, and the 
lands clearai. 

5. They lived by hunting wild deer, bears, buffaloes, and wild 
turkeys ; and as these animals fled from towns and cities^ and took 
refuge in the forests, so the Indians went with them. 

6. Id this way the red men vanished from the settled portions ol 
the country, and at this day there are few of them to be seen, except 
in the far western wilderness. There herds of wild deer, vast flocks 
of bisons, bears, wild turkeys, ^nd other wild animals are to be found, 
and there is now the home of the Indians. 

7. Well, as the Indians retired, the white people increased, being 
all under the government of the king of England. At the time of the 
Revolution, they were three millions in number, and as the king 
treated them ill, they threw off his authority and set up a govern- 
ment for themselves. 

8. This government, or constitution, was formed in 1789, and we 
have lived under it very happily for nearly fifty years; and the little 
nation of three millions has now become fifteen millions strong. 



CHAPTER CLXXVI.-AMEllICA CONTINUED. 

General Remarks on th£ History of the United States 
continued. 

1. Ir reviewing the history of our country, we shall notice that it 
has been involved in two wars since it became independent. Previous 
to that event, the colonists had a great many battles with the Indian 
tribes, and they had a good deal of fighting to do in the old French 
wai, which commenced about 1755. 

<i. The revolutionary war was a great affair. The people were 
fighting for independence, for liberty. America was poor, and Eng- 
land was rich and powerful. In this struggle, our country may be 
compared to a stout boy in the grasp of a strong man, who is trying 
to bind him in chains. But the boy breaks the chains asunder, 
turns upon his oppressor, and drives him out of the country. 

3. In looking back, then, we see that our forefathers toiled and 
suffered much to establish freedom in this country. We are now 
enjoying the fruits of their labors. Let us cherish their memory, for 
they were great and good men. Let us be thankfiil to Heaven, for 
it has smilled upon their labors. 

4. Having taken a backward glance at the history of our country, 

4. 6. Tell tLe story of the Indians ' 6. Where are they now principally to be seen' 
What of animals? 7. What of the white people ? Their numbers at the time of the Re 
relation ? 8. When was the American government completed ? . Population of the United 
States at this time ? Ch . CLXX VI — 2. To what may our country be compared in th* 
rerolntionary war ? 3. What of uur forefathers ? 
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let US consider fiyr a moment its present condition. Look mt the 
towns and cities that are scattered over the country. Look at the 
hills and ralleys, covered with frnit trees and gardens, and yielding 
their annual harvests. 

5. Look at the rivers, ploughed with whizzing steamboats ; look 
at the canals, bearing along their burden of produce and merchandise. 
Look at the steam-cars, hurrying along like birds upon the wing ; 
look at our seaports, and see the forest c£ shipping that is crowded 
into their harbm. 

6. Visit the city of New York, a busy, buzzii^ hive of men, con- 
taining nearlv three hundred thousand people. Observe its beautiful 
streets, its nne houses, the banks, the cnurches, and other public 
edifices. 

7. Enter the shops and notice the beautiful articles of merchandise 
brought from China, from Java, from Hindostan, from Arabia, from 
all the shores of the Mediterranean Sea, firom England, France, Hol- 
land, and all the borders of the Baltic. 

8. Gro to the top of the Citjr Hall, where you can have a view of 
the surrounding waters; notice the fringe of masts encircling the 
southern portion of the city. See there the flag of every commercial 
country under heaven. See there, too, ships, sloops, schooners, and 
steamboats, coming and going like bees in a summer mctoing, all 
bringing their burden to tne hive. ^ 

9. What a beautiful sight is this, and in a country, too, which has 
been settled but little more than two hundred years ! And, if you 
would know more of our country, get into a steamboat and sail up 
the Hudson, one of the finest streams on the face of the globe. 

10. Visit Troy, Albany, XJtica, Rochester, and Bufialo; all of them 
interesting and flourishing towns. Observe the numerous villages, 
the handsome houses, and the throngs of happy people that inhabit 
the state of New York. 

11. If you are fond of travelling, cross Lake Erie in a steamboat, 
and proceed to Ohio. See there a country that has not been settled 
nxty years, now studded over with thriving towns and villages. Go 
to Cincinnati, Louisville, Nashville, St. Louis, and proceed on the bo- 
som of the great Mississippi to New Orleans. 

12. If you are not satisfied with all this, cross to the Pacific; visit 
the ^old mines of California ; proceed to Oregon, and from this point 
of view consider the extent and resources of these United States. 

13. When you have seen these interesting things, go home and re- 
flect upon them. Sit quietly down,' review the past, consider the 
present, and look forward to the fumre. What a glorious prospect 
for our country, if our present government continues, if the people are 
true to their own interests, and maintain the liberty their lathers left 
them ! 



4. 6. What shall we loe in looking at oar country? 6. What tball we obee*ire in the 
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14. I say, if the people are true to their own interests. We live in 
a fine country, we have a good form of government, but these will 
not insure happiness. If the people become indolent, or if they be- 
come wicked, ruin and desolation will visit this land. Grov«*rameDt 
may be compared to a house ; those who live in it must take good 
care of it. 

15. They must keep their doors and windows shut, to prevent 
storms from driving in. If any part decays, or is injured by a tempest, 
it must be repaired. The fires must be watched at night. In short, 
the whole estafblishment must be taken care of by people who are 
worthy of being trusted, people who are skilful, and who cannot be 
tempted tu neglect their duty. 

16. ft the house is intrusted to careless, ignorant, or faithless people, 
if may take fire, and the inhabitants be burned up. Or it may decay 
and fall down upon the heads of those whu dwell in it. Or it may 
become leaky v^u us tu admit the cold wind, or the driving rain or snow. 
It may thus become a miserable and comfortless habitation. 

17. It is so with government. If careless, ignorant, or faithless ru- 
lers are chosen to take care of the country, wars and commotions may 
follow ; povertv and vice may spread over the land ; ignorance ana 
misery may take the place of knowledge and prosperity. Thus the 
government, which, like a house, is designed to protect us, when ill 
managed, like a house on fire, or borne down by the tempest, may b« 
the cause of our ruin. 

18. Think of these things, my young readers, and when you be- 
come men, always use your influence to have no other rulers thu 
those who are capable, honest, and sincere friends of the counury. 



CHAPTER CLXXVIL- AMERICA CONTINUED. 

About South America. El Doradoy and the Fountain 
of Youth. 

1. No sooner had Columbus discovered America, than the pope of 
Rome claimed it all as his own. None of the Catholic kings of Europe 
were supposed to have any ri^ht to plant colonies there, unless fail 
holiness granted them permission. 

2. Alexander the Sixth was pope at that time. He very generous* 
ly bestowed one half of the new world on the king of Spain, and the 
other half on the king of Portugal. These kings then sent out shipf 
and men, who conquered immense territories, and reduced many of 
the inhabitants to slavery. 

3. The Spaniards first took possession of the West Indies. They 
built the city of Havana, on the island of Cuba, and the Spanish gov- 

U. To what may gurerament be compared ? 17. Wh/^i will happen to the iMud iflUdi. 
lew ralem are cliuten ? Ch. CLXXVII.- 1. Whi<t of il>« pupe of Rome.^ -i. What 4M 
pope Alexander do.' What of the kings of Spain and Portugal .' 
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ernor had his rendence there. Other iiations afterwards took pos- 
sessiuu of these island*. The great object of all who came to Ameri- 
ca, at this period, was to get gold and silver. The most wonderful 
stories were told about the abuodance of these metals in some paru 
of the western continent. 




Kative$ qf South Jimeriea, 

4. There was supposed to be a kingdom, called El Dorado, or the 
Gilded, which was thus described. Tlie king was every day covered 
with powdered gold, so that he looked like a golden image. The 
palace of this glittering monarch was built of brilTiant marble as 
white as snow. The pillars of the palace were porphyry and alabas- 
ter. Its entrance was guarded by two lions, who were fastened to a 
tail column by chains of massive gold. 

5. After passing the lions, a fountain was seen, from which gushed 
a continual shower of liquid silver, through four large pipes of gold. 
The interior of the palace was too splendid to be described. 

H. It contained an alter of solid silver, on which was an immense 
golden sun. Lamps were continually burning, and their dazzling ra- 
diance was reflected from innumerable objects of silver and gold. 
Such was the splendid fiction, invented by somebody, and believed io 
Europe. 

7. Numbers of adventurers went in search of El Dorado, ai\d some 
pretended that they had really visited this golden kingdum. But il 
has long since been ascertained that no such kingdom ever ex isted. 

8. Another thing which the Spaniards expected to find in Ameri(a, 
was the fountain of youth. Far away beneath the shadows of the 
forest, they believed that there was a fountain, the bright waters of 
which would wash away wrinkles, and turn gray hair dark again. 

9. Oh, if there were any such fountain, old Peter Parley would 

t. What of the Spaniards? What wa« the great object of all who came to America? 
What of gold and silver ? A. H. 6. Describe the kingdom of £1 Dorado as it wm raimoM^ 
loexin. 8. 9. 10. DMerib«the fountain of yonth?^ W»— 
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journey thither, lame as he is, and plunge head foremost ia/Q its bo- 
som ! After a while, the children of America would ask,- " Wbere 
is that lame old gentleman who used to tell us stories ?" 

10. And there would be a little rosy boy among them, c b.raj^x^. 
whom they had never seen before. He would cry out, " T wts c* * 
Peter Parley ; but 1 have been bathing in the fountain of youth, ki 
now I am a boy again ! Come, let us see which will hop iarihest !" 



CHAPTER CLXXVIIL— AMERICA CONTINUED. 

History of the Mexican Territories. Texas. Gtuttimala 

1. Tnomm there was no £1 Dorado in America, there was gok 
enough to satisfy even the Spaniards, if such rapacious people eves 
could be satisfied. The empire of Mexico contained immense riches 

2. This country is in the southern part of North America. It ex 
tends across from the Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific Ocean. Its capi 
tal city, which is likewise called Mexico, is one of the most magnifi- 
cent in the world. 

3. When America was first discovered, the city of Mex\:K) was 
even more splendid than it is now. It had stately temples and houses, 
which were profusely omamented with gold. Its inhabitants were 
more civilized than any other natives of America. 

4. In the year 1519, Fernando Cortez, a Spaniard, invaded Mexico, 
with only about six hundred men. But, as his followers wore iron 
armor, and had muskets and cannon, they were able to fight whole 
armies of the Mexicans. 

5. The emperor of Mexico was named Montezuma. He received 
Cortez and his men with s^reat civility, for he was afraid to quarrel 
with them. But, after a short time, Cortez threw Montezuma into 
prison, and loaded him with chains. 

6. Finding himself in so unhappy aatuation, Montezuma consented 
to become a vassal of the king of Spain. But the Mexicans raised an 
insurrection, and when Montezuma endeavored to quiet them, they 
uttered shouts of scorn and anger. 

7. So ofiended were they, th'at they discharged arrows and stones 
at him. One arrow struck poor Montezuma in the breast, and stretched 
him on the ground. He would not suffer the wound to be dressed, 
and, ill a few days, this ill-fated emperor died. 

8. The Mexicans elected Guatimozin, son-b-law of Montezoma, to 
succeed him. He made a vigorous attack on the Spaniaids and 
drove them from the city of Mexico. But Cortez soon 6ame back 
with an army, and conquered the whole country. 

9. The emperor Guatimozin was taken prisoner. He refused to 

Ch. CLXXVni.— 1. What of eold in Meiico ? What oT Mexico ? Capital I 3. D». 
■eiibe the city of Mexico ? 4. When did Cortex invade Mexico .' 6. What of Montexi^ 
«a ? Cortez ? 6. What did Montexuma in ? What of the Mexican* ? 7. Fate of Mon- 
toffona 4. What did Guatiutoain do ? Cortex? 9. What waa done to G«atinosinr 
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confess where his treasures were concealed. Some of the Spaniards 
then laid him at full length on a hed of burning coals. There Guati- 
roozin writhed in a^ony, till he was delivered by Cortez, who had 
home no part in this horrible cruelty. But, about three years after- 
wards, Guatimozin was suspected of being engaged vix a conspiracy, 
and Cortez sentenced him to be hanged 




10. It has been affirmed, that Cortez and his soldiers killed four 
millions of the Mexicans, in completing the conquest of the country. 
He pretended that his only object was to convert the people to the 
Christian reliis^ion. But he and his soldiers acted like nends, rather 
than Christians. 

11. From the time of iu conquest by Cortez, the Mexican empire 
continued under the government of Spain, till the year 1810. A re- 
volution then took place. 

12. In 1813, the Mexican provinces declared themselves free and 
independent;. But their independence was not established till several 
years afterwards. They are now called the United Mexican States. 
One of these provinces was Texas, which has lately become inde- 
pendent. 

13. Texas became a republic, and its government was modeled 
after that of the United States. The number of inhabitants is about 
250,000, chiefly emigrants from our country. Houston and Galves- 
ton are the principal towns. 

14. The country was declared independent in 1834. The Mexi- 
cans soon after ser.t an army against it, under Santa Anna, their Pre- 
sident. He w^as defeated and taken in the famous battle of San 
Jacinto, April 21. 1836. Texas w^as, however, annexed to the United 
States in 1845, and is now one of the thirty States of the Uniun. 

His fate ? 10. What is said of Cortex i What excuse did hie ^ve for hb eraelty? 
II. How long was tlie Mexican empire under the govenuneut of Spain ? What look placi 
tailttlOf 13 What in 1818? What are they now called r What of Texas? IS Wtel 
•f OaatioMla f 



15. The country called Guatimala, or the United States of Central 
America, is an independent republic ; the city of Guaiimala is its capi- 
tal. It has been once destroyed by an earthquake, but it is now a 
large place. The history of the country is not worth relating here. 

16. The late travels of Mr. Stevens, however, has given a new in- 
terest to Guatimala. He has described the ruins of several ancient 
cities there, which belonged to the native Indians, and which show 
that they had made great advances in architecture, sculptuie, and 
other arts. 



CHAPTER CLXXIX.- AMERICA CONTINUED. 

Spanish Peruvian Territories. 




apatUth Inhaiaantt ^Pcm. 

1. A FEW y^rs after the conquest of Mexico by Cortez, the Span 
iards also conquered the vast empire of Peru, in South America. At 
the present day, Peru is bounded north by the republic of Equator, 
east by Brazil, south by Bolivia and the Pacific Ocean, and west by 
the Pacific. But when the Spaniards first invaded it, the Peruvian 
empire included a much larger space. 

2. The sovereigns of this empire were called Incas, and the Peru- 
vians believed that their first inca was a child of the sun. The in- 
habitants were worshippers of the sun. 

3. Peru contained many magnificent cities, and gold was more 
abundant even than in Mexico. Of course, no sooner did the Span- 
iards hear of it, than they determined to make themselves masters of 
the country. 

4. The first invader was Francis Pizarro. In 1531, he marched 

Ch. CLXXIX.— 1. When was Para conquered ? What of Peru at the protent tune i 
What of it when the Spaniards urst invaded it ? 3. What of the native sovereigns of P«m } 
The_people? S. What did Peru contain? What did the Spaniards determine to do? 
4. When did Pixarro go to Peru ' 

25* 
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into Peni, imd tooK the inea prisooer in his own palace. The inca^ 
name was Atabalina. To re^in his freedom, he offered Pizarro ai 
much gold as wouJd fill a spacious hall of his palace, piled as high at 
he could reach. 

5. But after the gold had been delivered, Pizarro refused to givt 
Atabalipa his freedom. He was not satisfied with the inca's treasure 
but was determined to have his blood. So he condemned him tc 
death ; and Atabalipa was accordingly strangled and buruL 

6. When he had conquered the Peruvians, Pizarro quarrelled with 
one of his chief officers, named Almagra They made war upon each 
other, and Pizarro caused Almagro to be beheaded. Soon afterwards 
he was himself murdered. 

7. In the course of time, the Peruvian empire was divided into sev- 
eral provinces. All of them were under the government of Spam. 
The Spanish territories comprised nearly all the western part of South 
America. 

8. But the kingdom of Spain became so weak that it lost its au- 
thority over these colonies. The first resistance to the government 
was/made while Joseph Bonajparie was king of Spaia ; and the people 
would not return to tneir allegiance, when the former king was again 
on the throne. 

9. The different states io America, which were once Spanish prov- 
inces, are called the United Mexican States, the, Republic of Central 
America, New Grenada, Venezuela, Equator, Peru, Bolivia, Chili, 
Buenos Ayres, Uruguay, and Paraguay. Most of them are in a very 
unsettled condition. 



CHAPTER CLXXX. AMERICA CONTINUED. 

Account of the Brazilian Territories. 

1. The vast country of Brazil is bounded north by New Grenada, 
Venezuela, and Guiana; east by the Atlantic Ocean ; south by the At- 
lantic. Uruguay, and Paraguay ; and west by Bolivia, Peru, and the 
republic of Equator. It is larger than the whole United States to- 
gether. 

2. When the Spaniards were making conquests in othier parts of 
America, the Portuguese came to Brazil. U is said that, near the 
nver Amazon, they round a nation of women, whose lives were spent 
m war. 

3. We do not read that the Portuguese committed such horrible 
cruelties as the Spaniards did. The reason was, that the natives of 
Brazil possessed but little gold ; and the Portuguese hardly thought 
it wortn their while to <^olonize the country. 



Who was the Inct ? What did he do ? 6. Fate of Atabalipa ? 6. What of Piiano urf 
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4. Doring many years the govemmeat of Portugal was accustomed 
to send nolK>dy but criminals thither ; so that to be sent to Brazil was 
considered almost as bad as being sent out of the World. 

5. In 1548, a multitude of Jews were banished to Brazil. They 
planted the sugar-cane there and successfully cultivated it. When 
the king of Portugal found that the country was rich and fruitful, he 
sent over a governor, in order that he might not lose his share of tbe 
wealth. 

6. France, Spain, and Holland, likewise attempted to ^et posses- 
sion of Brazil. But the Portuguese resisted them, and ftialiy became 
sole masters of the country. Perhaps, if the other nations had known 
of the hidden riches of Brazil, they would not have given up their 
claims so easily. 

7. A long time after the settlement of the country, valuable mines 
of gold were discovered. Considerable quantities of this precious 
metal are also found in the beds of the rivers, mixed with sand and 
gravel. The topaz and the diamond are sometimes seen glittering 
among the gold. 

8. The Rio Pardo, though it is a very small and shallow stream, 
produces a great number of diamonds. Other rivers are likewise en- 
riched with tbem. Negro slaves are employed in washing the sand 
and gravel of these rivers, and when one of them finds a very large 
diamond, he receives his freedom. 

9. In 1806, the king of Portugal removed to Brazil, and established 
his court in the city of Rio Janeiro. Fifteen years afterwards, he re- 
turned to Lisbon. His son Pedro was then proclaimed emperor of 
Brazil. 

10. In 1831, the Brazilians became discontented with the govern- 
ment of Pedro. He therefore gave up the imperial crown to his son, 
who was then only five years old. This boy was styled the empe- 
ror of Brazil ; but the government was earned on by a council of 
regency, till a few years since, when the emperor assumed the 
government 

CHAPTER CLXXXI.— AMERICA CONTINUED 

The West Indies. ' . 

1. I MUST not close my story about America, without giving you 
some little account of the West India islands, lying in the Atlantic 
Ocean between North and South America. These consist of three 
clusters, called the Bahamas, the Antilles, and the Caribbees. The 
Bahamas are the most northerly of the three groups, and lie near to 

4. Who wert sent to Braul ? 6. What happened in 1648 ? What of the Jewi ? 6. WJuit 
of other countries? 7. What vere discovered in Brazil? 8. What of the Rio Pardo ? 
What of the negro slaves ? 9. When did the king of Portugal remove to Braiil ? Wher« 
dUd he establish his court ? When did he return to Lisbon I What of his son Pedro ? la 
What of the Bratiiians in the year 1831 ? What did Pedro do ? How is Bratil nov cov- 
•raed? Ch. CLXXXI.— 1. Where are the West India Islands situated ? Of vhat thvM 
groupa do thoy consist ? - What of the ^Bama islands ? 
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Florida* Iliey are about six hundred in number. Moat of than ait 
smaJI, consisting of sand and rocks, and are uninhabited by man. 

2. These however, are the resort of a great variety of sea-fowL 
Many of the birds which visit the bikes and shores of the Unitei^ 
dtates in summer, retire to these lonely islands in winter, where they 
find a secure and pleasant abode. The Bahama islands belong u 
Great Britain, and contain about seventeen thousand inhabitants 
The principal are Turks island, Providence, and San Salvador, or Ca« 
Island. This last was that which Columbus first discovered. 

3. The Antilles, occupying the middle portion of the West Indies 
consist of Cuba, which is the largest, and belongs to Spain ; Hayti, or 
8l Domingo, which is independent, and governed by blacks ; Porti- 
Rico, which belongs lo Spain ; Jamaica, which belongs to Grreat Bri 
tain, and a few smaller islands. 

4. The Caribbee islands are very numerous, and lie southeasterly 
of the oihers. They stretch from Porto Rico in a semicircular grou' 
to the shores of South America. They belong to ditferent Europea 
ffoveniuients. The must celebrated of these islands are Maniniqut 
oarbadoes, Si. Thomas, Tobago, St. Lucia, ^i. Vincent, Gaudaloup' 
Antigua, St. Christophers, Dominica, Santa Cruz, and 'i'rinidad. 

6. The climate of the West Indies is that of perpetual summet 
Frost aod snow never come to visit them. The trees are ever cloth 
ed with leaves, aod many of the shrubs and plants continue at all 
times to be adorned with blossoms. 

6. The fruits which are common to us, such as apples, pears, cher 
ries, and peaches, are unknown in these regions ; but oranges, figs 
lemons, pineapples, and many other nice things, are abundant. 

7. The people do noi cultivate Indian corn, wheat, rye, oats, and 
barley, as we do, but they raise sugar-cane, from which they extract 
sogar and molasses, and they cultivate cofi*ee, cotton, indigo, tobacco, 
cocoa, allspice, and other things. 

8. The forests contain mahogany, lignum vitae, iron wood, and 
other woods useliil in the arts. Among the birds are parrots of vari- 
ous kinds, some of which are not bigger than a bluebird. A friend of 
mine made me a present of one ol these little fellows a few years 
since, instead of sitting upon his pereh, I have known him to hang 
by his claws to the top wires of the cage, with his head downwards, 
and thus remain! ^urm^ the whole night. 

9. Among the quadrupeds of the W est Indies are some curious little 
monkeys, and several kinds of lizards. The chameleon is the most 
interesting of these. He was formerly supposed to live on air, and 
to have the power of changing his color at will. But it is now ascer- 
tained that he often makes a sly meal upon insects that come in his 
way, and that his color does not vary more than that of several o\h& 
animals of a similar kind. 

10. Although the West Indies are never disturbed by winter, they 

5. What of sea-fowl? To whom do the Bahamas belong ? Which are thejprinciMl 
ones ? 9. What can you say of the Antilles ? 4. What of the Carribbee islands ? The nam- 
eipal ones? 6. What of the climate of the West Indies? 6. Fruits? 7. Froductioma^ • 
foresta? Birds? 9. What of monkeys? The chameleon ? 
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9X9 oftea visited by terrible hurricanes. These sometimes come to 
suddenly as to tear the sails from the masts of vessels, and often ovei^ 
lam the houses and trees upon the land. 



CHAPTER CLXXXIL-AMERICA CONTINUED. 

West Indies continued. 

1. If you were to visit the West Indies at the present day, you 
would find ^hem inhabited by Europeans and their descendants, to- 
gether with a great oasiny negroes. But you would meet with none 
of the native Indians. These have long since disappeared. 

2. You already know that Columbus first discovered one of the Ba- 
hamas, to which he gave the name of St. Salvador, and which is now 
called Cat Island. Here he found a great many people who appear 
to have been nearly the same as the Indians which formerly in habit- 
ed our country. 

3. After leaving S. Salvador, Columbus visited Cuba and St. Domin- 
go. Both of these were thronged with Indians. It is supposed that 
Cuba alone conltained several millions. They appeared to live very 
happily, for the climate was mild, and the soil fruitful. They receiv- 
ed Columbus with kindness, and rendered him every service in their 
power. They little thought of the cruel consequences which were 
soon to follow. 

4. Not many years after the discovery of the West India islands, 
the larfi^est and finest of them were taken possession of by the Spanish 
government. The Indians were a gentle race, and were easily subju^ 
ffated. The Spaniards did seem to regard them as human beings, 
but rather as wild animals, who were to be exterminated. They 
shot them down by thousands, and even trained bloodhounds topur- 
sue them. 

5. In this way, the numerous islanders who once swarmed like 
bees upon every hill-side and in every valley of these beautiful regions, 
were reduced to a very small number. Most of these were treated 
like slaves, and many of them were compelled to work in mines, where 
they soon perished from hard labor, to which they were unaccustom* 
ed, and for want of that free air which Heaven had sent them before 
the Europeans came to deprive them of it. 

6. Thus, by degrees, the native West Indians vanished, and their 
fair lands came into the possession of various European sovemments. 
Spain held Cuba and Porto Rico in her firm grasp. En^and got pos* 
session of Jamaica, the Bermudas, and some other islands. France 
had St. Domingo, Martinic^ue, Guadaloupe, and several others. Some 
of the smaller islands fell into the hands of the Dutch, Danes, &c. 

10. What of hurricanet? Ch. CLXXXII.— 1. How are the Weit Indies inhabltedf 
8. What of Cat bland? What people did Cohimbnt find there? 8. What islands did h« 
Mzt Tisit > What of the Indians ? 4. 6. What of the Spanish goremment ? How did th« 
SpftuiarUff treat the Indians ? 6. Which islands did Spain obtain possession of ? E^luid* 
rnace? What </imaUer islands ? r r •-• 
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7. Tue first object of the £urc»eant after the discoyery of Amenet, 
was to obiaiD gold and silver. They seemed to imagine that all the 
nil Is aod mountains in this continent were filled wiiL these precious 
metals. But this illusion soon vanished, and in the West Indies the 
people began to cultivate the soil, instead of digging into the bosom 
of the earth for gold and silver. 

8. They discovered that the land was peculiarly suited to the rais- 
ing (^su^r-cane, oranges, pineapples, and other productions of a tro- 
pical climate. To these, then, they devoted their attention, and the 
lands soon became very productive. In order to (ill them, the people 
sent to Africa for negroes, who were brought by thousands and tens 
of thousands, aod compelled to work asslaveSi Nearly all the labor, 
at the present day, is nerformed by negro slaves. 



CHAPTER CLXXXIII. -AMERICA CONTINUED. 

West Indies continued. 

1. I SHALL not u dertake to tell you of all the interesting events 
4vhich have occurred in the West Indies. Several of these islands 
have often changed hands, sometimes belonging to one government, 
and sometimes to another. They have frequently been shaken by 
earthquakes, aud often desolated by whirlwinds. But of these events 
I cannot tell you now. 

2. I must not, however, overlook 4he story of Hayti. This fine 
island was discovered by Columbus on his first voyage, and here he 
left a part of his men, who m»de the first European settlement on this 
side of the Atlantic. The island was called Hayti by the natives, and 
Hispaniola by the Spaniards. The settlement increased rapidly, and 
soon the whole island became subject to Spain. In after times, the 
French obtained possession of a portion of the country, and until about 
forty years ago, it was shared between the French and Spanish gov- 
ernments. 

3. But the negro slaves had become much more numerous than 
the white inhabitants, and, in 1791, they rose against their masters. 
France, at this time, was in a state of revolution, and could afibrd no 
aid to put down the insurrection. The negroes therefore slaughtered 
the white people by thousands, pillaging their houses, and then set- 
ting them on fire. A few escaped, but a large proportion were 
killed. 

4. The negroes now considered themselves independent, and began 
to form a government of their own. After various revolutions, the 
whole island was formed into a sort of republic, the officers of which 

7. What did the Europeans expect to find abundant in America ? Result of these expert 
aUons ? 8. What did they discover ? What of negro slaves ? Ch. CLXXXIII.—l. What 
of some of the West India islands ? 3. Who discovered Hayti ? What settlement wu 
made ? Names of the island? To what country did it become subject? What otFnjaeml 
t. What was done in 1791 ? 4. What of the negroes ? Their government ? 
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were negroes or mulattoes, and so it continues *o tSis Jay. The 
people are, on the whole, pretty well governed, and the state of so- 
ciety is improving. Nearly all the inhabitants are colored people, 
but many of them are intelligent, and carry on the various concerns 
of agriculture and commerce with skill and success. 

5. Before I leave the West Indies, I must say a few words about 
the buccaneers, a famous set of sea-robbers, who infested these 
islands during the seventeenth century. These at first consisted of 
men from England and France, who settled on the western coast of 
8t. Domingo and the neighboring island of Tortuga, about the year 
1630 

6. For a while, tliey lived by hunting wild animals, but when they 
became numerous, they procured vessels, and went forth upon the 
sea to rob and plunder whomsoever they mis^hi meet. This business 
succeeded so well, that a <^reat riiany despvruie adventurers from all 
parts of Europe united iliemselves tu the buccaneers. They therefore 
procured larger ves-els, whicii were equipped in the best manner for 
attack. These were tilled with daring seamen, and commanded by 
bold leaders. 

7. In this manner the buccaneers became very formidable. Their 
vessels hovered in th^ track of the merchant ships, ready, like hawks 
in the neighborhood of a barnyard, to pounce down upon whatever 
might come in their way. They often captured ships laden with rich 
merchandise, and sometimes with gold and silver. 

8. In this way, they amassed great wealth ; and such was their 
power at one time, that thev made successful attacks upon large 
cities, sometimes pillaging^ the inhabitants, and sometimes laying 
them under contribution. But, at length, the European governments 
were roused, by the violence and cruelty of these robbers, to measures 
of retaliation. They sent large vessels to cruise in the neighborhood 
of the West Indies, and after many struggles, the buccaneers were 
finally exterminated. 

9. In later times, the West Indian seas have been infested by pi- 
rates, who have captured a good many trading vessels, but they are 
now seldom met with. 

: t — r 

State of aoeiety ? 6. What of Che baecaneen ? Where were they orij^inallr Aron f 
Where and in what year did Uiey teltle ? 6. Ho v did they live for a while ? What dM 
Ihey afterwards do ? By whom were they Joined ? 7. What of the ihips of the baeeaneert } 
e. W lat of the power of theie pirates f How were they finally rabdaed » 9. What of 
««hflrpiralee? 
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CHAPTER CLXXXIV.-AMERICA CONTINUED 

Chronology of America. 

A.D. 

leeland and Greenland settled 860 

Chrisiianity introduced into Iceland 981 

Severe winter in Greenland, which destroyed the colony • • 1408 

Colombos bom 1442 

America discuvered 1492 

Cortez invaded Mexico 1519 

French settlements made in Canada 1524 

Pizarro fl^oes to Pern 1531 

First settlement in Virginia at Jamestown 1607 

Quebec founded 1608 

First settlement in New York • • • . 1613 

Settlement at Plymouth 1620 

Buccaneers iirst assemble at St. Domingo and Tortnga • • . 1630 

Maryland settled 1634 

Fi'si settlement in Connecticut 1635 

Providence settled » . • • 1636 

English got possession of New York 1664 

King Philip's war begins 1675 

Carolina settled 1680 

Pennsylvania settle^ 1681 

The Carolina's divided 1729 

Georgia founded • 1733 

Capture of Louisbourg ••••• 1745 

Old French war begins 1755 

Capture of Louisbourff by Wolfe • 1758 

Quebec taken by the English • 1759 

Stamp act passed . . • • 1765 

Boston massacre • 1770 

Destruction of tea 1773 

Commencement of the Revolutionary war ••••••,. 1775 

British troops driven out cf Boston .•••••••• 1776 

La Fayette came to America 1777 

Andre taken as a spy 1780 

Gates beat by Comwallis 1780 

Surrender of Comwallis 1780 

Peace between Great Britain and the United States . • • . • 1783 

Constitution of the United States went into operation • « • 1789 

Washington made president 1789 

John Adams made president ••••• 1797 

Death of Washington 1799 

Ch. CLXXXIV .— Let (AepupiZ fre txamineA in turn Chronological tatie ; and let kim 
Ml what waa happ^nitig in Europe, a$ evonU were occurring in JSmeriau 
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A.D 

Jcffenon made prandeat •••• 1801 

Purchase of Louisiana ••••••• 1803 

King of Portugal goes to Brazfl 1806 

MaSsoa made president . . . • • 1809 

Revolution in Mexico 1810 

United States declare war u^ainst Greftt Britain 1812 

Mexican provinces become tree 181 S 

Battle of New Orleans 1815 

James Monroe made president . .- • 1817 

Jackson made president 1829 

Don Pedro gives up the crown of Portugal to his soq . . . 1831 

Van Buren made president » . . . . 1837 

Harrison president •••••••. 1841 

John Tyler president • 1841 

J. K. Polk president 1845 

Z. Taylor president 1849 

CHAPTER CLXXXV.-OCEANIA. 

About Oceania* The Malaysian Islands. 

1. Havino now related the historjr of Asia, Europe, Africa, and 
America, the reader will probably thmk that my Universal Histor? 
ought to close here. But, as an Irishman would say, there is 9l fifth 
quarter of the globe, on which I must now employ my pen. 

2. America ought no longer to be called the New World ; for there 
is a newer one, composed of the islands which lie in the Pacific and 
Indian Oceans. The name of Oceania has been ffiven to this region. 
If all the islands were put together, they would cover a space of 
at least four millions of ^uare miles. 

3. There are three divisions of Oceania. Those Idands which lie 
in the Indian Ocean, near the continent of Asia, are called Malaysia. 
The largest of them are Borneo, Sumatra, and Java. Scarcely any- 
thing has been written about the history of Malaysia, for the islands 
are chiefly inhabited by the natives, who keep no record of passing 
events, and have no desire to know the deeds of their forefathers. 

4. The history of Java is best known, but it is not very important 
or interesting. It was discovered by the Portuguese, in the year 
1510. They found it an exceedingly fertile island, producing abun- 
dance of sugar, coffee, rice, pepper, spices, and delicious fruits. There 
were also mines of ^old, silver, diamonds, rubies, and emaralds. 

5. The island is six hundred and fifty miles in length. Soon after 
its discovery, the Dutch got possession of a large portion of it. They 
built the city of Batavia, on the northwestern coast of the island. 

6. The city is simated on a low, marshy plain, and canals of 
stagnant water are seen in many of the streets. But the edifices 

Cm. CLZZZV.— a. What of Oeauito? Extent of Oeeuik ? t. WUt of M«b«ia i 
The nAtiret? 4. What of Jara ? When wm it diteovered? What are its nrodMlkai? 
Slinee ' A . Ungth of Java f Who boUt BaUTia ? Deteribe the eity ? 
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) 80 splendid, that Batana was called the queen of the East Its 
beauty was much increased by the trees tluit overshadowed the 
streeu and canals. 

^ 7. In the year 1780, the population amounted to a hundred and 
sixty thousand. People from all the different parts of the world 
were among them. But the Europeans were the fewest in numb^, 
although the govemmeftt was m their hands. 

8. Of late years, Batavia has been &8t goiujg to decay. The 
climate is so unhealthy, that strangers are very liable to be attsusked 
by dreadful fevers. Sometimes a vessel loses her whole crew by 
death. 

9. In the year 1811, the English took possession of the iskuid of 
Java. They kept it till 1816, and then restored it to its former 
owners. The Dutch are said to exercise great tyranny over the 
natives. 



CHAPTER CLXXXVI.-OCEANIA CONTINUED. 

The Australian Division of Oceania. 

1. The second division of Oceania is called Australia. This com- 
prises New Holland, New Guinea, Van Diemen's Land, and other 
islands in the vicinity. New Holland is an immense island, contain* 
mg three millions of square miles, and is about as large as Europe. 

2. The natives of New Holland are described as the most degraded 
people in the world. They are negroes, and have very lean arms 
and legs. Their features have a resemblance to the monkey tribe, 
and they are said to be not much handsomer or more intellgent than 
the oran^-outangs found in the Malaysian islands. 

3. This great island was discovered by the Dutch, in 1610, but the 
whole of it is now claimed as a territory of Great Britain. Captain 
James Cook, the celebrated navigator, took possession of it in 1770. 

4. It is now divided into two colonies. The eastern is called New 
South Wales, and the western the Swan-river colony. New South 
Wales is the oldest, and began to be settled in 1778. It was then 
called Botany Bav. 

5. The first colonists were not a very respectable sort of people 
The English government conceived the plan of sending criminals tc 
New Holland, instead of keepmg them in jail, or sending them to the 
gallows. Accordingly, ship-loads were transported every year. 

6. This cannot be considered a severe punishment, for the soil ol 
New Holland is fertile, and the climate is delightful. Perhaps the 

T. Population of Bataria in 1780 ? 8. What of this city of late yean ? Its climate ? 9. 
What happened in 1811? In 1816? What of the Dutch? Cr. CLXXXVI — 1. 
What is called AustraUa? What is the siie of New Holland? 3. What of the natiTcs? 
8. When and by whom was New Holland discorered ? Who now hold it in possessloa ? 
When was it taken by captain Cook ? 4. What of the two colonies of New Holiaod ? 
When was New South Wales settled? What was the setUement caUed ? 6. Who ^ 
iIm flrst colonists ? Who were sent erery year to Botany Bay ? 
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£Dglish would have acted more equitably, if they had transported 
the honest poor people, who were starving at home. 

7. But, during many VQQX^ there were hardly any honest men in 
the new colony. Few of the inhabitants felt any reluctance to commit 
crimes, or were ashamed to be found out ; for they knew that their 
neighbors were as bad as themselves. 

8. In later years, however, the people began to improve. The 
children of the convicts were now growing up, and their j)arents had 
taught them to be more viriuuus than they themselves had been. 

9. A young girl, who was bom in New Holland, was once asked 
whether she would like tu gu to England. ** Oh, no I" said she ; *' I 
should be afraid lu go there, for ihe people are all thieves !" The 
child knew that a gang of ibieves arrived in every ship which came 
from England, and she naturally supposed that the English were all 
thieves alike. 

10. Criminals still continue to be transported from England ; and 
they are so numerous, that it has been found necessary to plant new 
colonies of them. Since the year 1804, VanDiemen's Land has been 
appropriated lo that purpose. 

11. This island lies south of New Holland, and is two hundred 
miles in length. The ];)opulation is twenty-five thousand, of whom 
about one half are convicted criminals. 



CHAPTER CLXXXVII.-OCEANIA CONTINUED. 

Polynesia, The Sandwick. Islands. 

li The third division of Oceania is called Polynesia. It consists of 
many croups of small islands, which are scattered over a large ex- 
tent 01 the Pacific Ocean. None of them are inhabited by civilized 
people. 

2. The Sandwich islands are among the most important in Poly- 
nesia. They consist of ten islands, .of which Owhyhee, or Hawaii, 
is the largest. These islands were discovered by Captain James 
Cook, in 1778. 

3. He found them inhabited by a race of people whose forms were 
very beautiful, although their complexions were darker than our own. 
They appeared to be of a gay, friendly, and sociable disposition. 

4. But there were some shocking customs among them. They 
were in the habit of feastinfi^ on human flesh, and offering human 
sacrifices to their idols. They were also great thieves, and had 
many other vices. 

7. What can be laid of the eoloniet for some yean? 8. What of them in later yean i 
9. Rekte the anecdote of the jovaig New Holland girl ? 10. What has It been foond 
necessary to do on account of the number at criminals sent to New Holland ? What was 
done in 1S04 ? IJ. Where is Van Diemen's Land ? Its population ? Ch. CLXXXVIL— 
1. What of Polynesia ? Its inhabitants? i. Which are the most important islands of the 

frottp? Which is the largest of the Sandwich islands? Who discovered these islands in 
778? 3. What people did captain Cook find inhabiting the Sandwich islands ? 4. What 
were some of their c ' 
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5. The natifM at first behared m a rery friendly manner to captam 
Cook. But, after some time, a part of them stole one of the boau 
belonffinff to his vessel. The captain went on shore, intending tc 
take the king of Hawaii prisoner, and keep him till the boat siioal# 
be returned. 

6. But when he had landed, the natives mustered in great numbers 
Captain Cook found it necessary to retreat towards his own men 
who were waiting for him in a boat near the shore. The nativet 
followed him, shouting, throwing stones, and brandishing theii 
weapons. 

7. Captain ODok pointed his musket at them, but it only madf 
them more tumultuous and violent. He then took aim and shot the 
foremost native dead. In a moment, before the smoke of his musket 
had blown away, the natives ruslied upon him. One of them beat 
him down with a club, and then stabbed him with a dagger. His 
meii fired their muskets at the native^ but could not rescue him. 

' 8. The Sandwich islands soon after became the resort kA whale- 
ships, and of all other vessels that voyaged in that part of the Pacific 
Ocean. But the inhabitants did nut aerive any advantage from their 
intercourse with civilized people. 

9. On the contrary, they became a great deal more viscious than 
ever they were before- Tney contracted so many diseases, that their 
numbers were reduced from four himdred thousand to less than a 
hundred and fifty thousand. There was reason to fear that the 
islands would be depopulated. 

10. Some American missionaries crossed the ocean, in hopes to 
save these poor islanders from destruction. They preached the Groe- 
pel to them, and established schools, in whicn the natives were 
taught to read the Bible. 

\\, Kaahumana, the queen-regent of the Sandwich islands, adopted 
ihe Christian religion. By her assistance, the missionaries met with 
great success. A number of schools were established. It appeared 
probable that the whole neople would be civilized and christianized. 

12. But Kaahumana uied a few years since, and her death was a 
ffreat misfortune to the Sandwioh islands. Many of the natives re- 
lapsed into their former vices. But the missionaries are still laboring 
earnestly for their good ; and such has been their success, that the 
people are, in a great degree, brought within the pale of Christianity 
and civilization. 

6. What took place between the nativei and captain Cook ? 6. What did Cook find it 
aece<t*ary to do ? Relate what then happened .' 8. What ihipt loon resorted to tiie 
SHihiwtch Ulandt? What was the eonseqnence of the intercourse of the natives with tka 
whiter .' What of American missionaries ? 11. What of K aah am a n a \ 13. Conaeqm«BM 
•r her death? What of the missionaries? 
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CHAPTER CLXXXVIIL— OCEANIA CONTINUED. 

Polynesia contintied. The Society Islands. 

1. The Society islands likewise belong to Polynesia. They ar« 
«tuated about a thou<:and miles south of the equator, which is nearly 
the same distance that the Sandwich islands are north of it. 

2. The largest of the Society islands is called Tahiti, or Otaheite. 
It is a hundred miles in circumference, and is inhabited by about ten 
thousand people. Like the natives of the Sandwich islands, they 
are generally nandsome, and of agreeable manners. 

3. A very interesting event took place among these islands, many 
years ago. The brig Bounty, belonging to the British navy, waa 
sent to the Society islands in order to carry bread-fruit trees from 
thence to the West Indies. Her comimander was lieutenant William 
Bligh. 

4. He arrived at Otaheite in 1788. His crew were delighted with 
tne island. The air was balmy and full of sunshine. Fruits grew 
abundantly on every tree. There was no need of toiling for bread, 
since there were trees enough which produced it ready made, and 
almost as good as if it had been baked. 

5. The natives of Otaheite received the Englishmen with kindness. 
The women behaved with, great affection towards the poor storm- 
beaten sailors. In short, the crew spent their time so pleasantly, 
that they were very reluctant to depart. 

6. They desired to spend their whole lives in these sunny islands, 
instead of wandering any more over the wide and dreary sea. When 
the Bounty sailed, they cast many a sad glance at the pleasant shores 
which they were leaving. They had not sailed many days, before 
they formed a resolution to return. 

7. A young man by the name of Christian was an officer on board 
the Bounty. He was not on good terms with lieutenant Bligh, and 
he incited the crew to mutiny against their commander, and take 
possession of the vessel. 

8. One morning, before sunrise, Christian and his associates entered 
lieutenant Bligh's cabin, while he was asleep. They bound his 
hands behind his back, threatening him with death if he made the 
least resistance. He was then put into a leaky boat, with eighteen 
other persons, who refused to join in the mutiny. 

9. I can only say of lieutenant Bligh and his companions, that they 
arrived safe in England, after severe hardships. The British frigate 
Pandora was then sent to Otaheite in search of the mutineers, that 
they might be brought to justice. 

Ch. CLXXXVIII.— 1. W^iw are th« Society ialandi? To what group do they belong ? 
3. What is the sise and pMlation of Tahiti or Otaheite ? What of the natives ? S. 
What of the brie Bounty? Who was her commander? 4. When did he arrive at Ota- 
heite ? How did his men like the island? A. How did the natives treat the Eneliihuen ? 
S. What of the crew of the Bounty? What resolution did they form? 7. What did 
Christian do ? 8. How did he treat lieutenant Bligh and eighteen others ? 9. Did th«y 
arrive in England ? What ship was sent to Otaheite ? 
26* 
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10. The firisate arriTed at Otaheite and found fourteen of th« 
mutineers. She took them on board and sailed for England, but was 
wrecked on her passage. Four of the mutineers were drowned. 
The other tea were can-ied to England, where three of them were 
hanged. 

11. Christian, the ringleader of the mutiny, had not been taken 
prisoner bjr the Pandora ; for he and several companions had sailed 
from Otheite in the Bounty. Thev had taken with them a plentiful 
supply of hogs, dogs, cats, and fowls, and also a number of Otaheitan 
men and women. 

12. For a ffreat many years, nobody could tell what had become ol 
Christian and his friends, and of the brig Bounty, in which they had 
sailed away. As no news were heard of them,, people universally 
believed that the vessel had gone to the bottom, with all her crew. 



CHAPTER GLXXXIX. -OCEANIA CONTINUED. 

Story of the Bounty concluded. 

1. But, after twenty years, when people had long a£:o done talking 
about the Bounty, it was found lUt what had become of her. In the 
year 1813, a Briiish ship of wir was sailing from the Marquesas 
islands to the port of Valparaiso, in South America. The captain of 
the vessel was Sir Thomas Staines. In the course of his voyage, he 
happened to cast anchor off Pitcaim's island. 

2. This small island lies many leagues to the southwest of Ota- 
heite. It was first discovered by captain Carterei, in 1767 ; but very 
few people had since visited it, for it produced no valuable commodi- 
ties, and it was supposed to be uninhabited. 

3. But, as Sir Thomas Staines looked from the deck of his vessel 
to the shore,' he was amazed to perceive that the island was culti- 
vated, and that there were small houses on it. These houses were 
better built than those of the savages generally are, and they looked 
something like the dwellings of poor people in England. 

4. While Sir Thomas Staines and his sailors were wondering at 
these circumstances, a small boat put off from the shore. The 
waves rolled very high, but the boat skimmed like a sea-bird over 
the tops of them, and soon came along side of the vessel. 

5. The boat was rowed by two young men. They were hand- 
some, though of rather a dark complexion. When they came near 
the vessel, one of tliem called out, in good English, — " Won't you 
throw us a rope, friends ?" 

10. W..«t happened to the Pandora ? What became oAA mutineen ? 11. What hai 
Christian and bis companions done ? IS. What was supposed to have become of them ' 
Cm. CLXXXIX.— 1. What happened in the vear 1913? 2. Where is Piteaim's island f 
When was it discovered ? 3. What was seen from the deck of the ship ? How did the 
houses appear ? 4. What of a boat from shore ? 6. Describe the voanE men who rowed 
it? What did they call out ? 
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6. A rope was thrown to them, and they took hold of it and clam- 
bered on Doard of the vessel. Sir Thomas Staines asked them who 
they were, and how they came to he living on that lonely island. 
The mystery was soon explained. 

7. When Christian and his companions left Otaheite, they had 
steered for Pitcaim's island, and had run the Bouity on the rocks and 
set her on fire. They had then built houses on the island, and had 
married the Otaheitan women whom they brought with them. 

8. Christian and all his associates were now dead, except one old 
man, whose name was John Adams. But they had left children and 
grandchildren, so that there was now quite a flourishing colony on 
the island. 

9. Old John Adams had taught the young people to read the 
Bible, to tell the truth, and to be honest and upright in their be- 
havior. They seemed to be the happiest set of creatures that ever 
lived ; for they hardly knew that there was any sin and sorrow in the 
world. 

10. Oh, it is a pity that Sir Thomas Staines ever anchored off Pit- 
cairn *s island ! It is a pity that those poor people could not have 
lived and died in their little sea-girt home, without ever beholding a 
human creature but themselves! 

11. The more they learned about mankind, the worse it was for 
them- Their own island, though a little one, was large enough to 
be their world. I have only to addj that old John Adams is dead. 
Recent accounts assure us that the people i-emain, about one hundred 
and ninety in number, very innocent and happy. 



CHAPTER CXC-OCEANIA CONTINUED. 

Chronology of Oceania* 

Java discovered by the Portuguese 1510 

New Holland discovered by £e Dutch 1610 

Batavia, the capital of Java, built by the Dutch 1619 

Captain Cook took possession of New Holland 1770 

Botany Bay, in New South Wales, settled 1778 

Sandwich Islands discovered by Captain Cook 1778 

Death of Captain Cook 177d 

Ship Bounty arrives at Otaheite • • • 1788 

Convicts sent to Van Dieman's Land • • • • 1804 

The English take Java from the Dutch 1811 

Sir Thomas Staines reaches Pitcaim's island 181'j 

The Dutch take Javs^]|gain from the Engluh 1816 

Missionaries established at the Sandwich Islands 182G 



I Wh«re had ChriiUftn and his compuiionf iteered on lemring Otaheite ? What did 
Ihev then do ? 8. Who alone remained of the motineon ? How was the eolony peopled f 
9. What had John Adams d6ae for the young people > 10. Whet reflectioni can yon make 
rfpon this incident. 
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CHAPTER CXa 

General Views. 

1. I WILL DOW give you some account of the ongin of goYemment, 
architecture, and other things. At the present day, some nations aie 
governed in one wav and some in another. In this country, tLe 
people are governed by rulers of their own choice, and according to a 
constitution of their own formation. This nation is therefore called 
a Republic. 

2. Some nations are governed by kings or emperors, who rule ac- 
cording to their own will. These are called despotic monarchies. 
Other nations are ruled by kings or emperors, whose power is re- 
strained by legislative assemblies, who make laws for the country. 
These are called limited monarchies. 

3. In very earljr affes, there were no kings or emperors. A father 
would rule over his family, or a grandfather would rule over all his 
descendants. This kind of government was called patriarchal. It 
existed before the flood, and continued in some parts ot Asia long after 
that event. 

4. fiut when the people became divided into nations, they went to 
war with each other. The boldest and strongest man would-become 
the leader. Having the soldiers at his command he would acquire 
great power, and become a king or chief As the people became 
rich, be would build palaces and live in ^reat pomp. 

5. When a king conquered several nations he would be styled em- 
peror. Thus you perceive that the rulers went on acquiring power, 
until they made slaves of the people. In Europe and Asia, nearly all 
the nations are governed by kings or emperors. 

6. At various times, the people have become tired of being gov- 
erned by selfish monarchs, and have established sroveroments for 
themselves. In ancient Greece and Rome, the people threw off the 
yoke of their tyrant kings, and for a time emoyed freedom. But it 
always happened that ambitious men have led the people astray and 
enslaved them. It is to be hoped that the Americans will not thus 
part with their liberty. 

7. In looking round upon the world, and observing the multitude 
of cities filled with beautiful buildings, you would hardly imagine 
that mankind once dwelt in huts, grottos, caverns, and tents; jret 
such was the case in early ages. 

8. But as people grew more civilized, they made themselves more 
comfortable nouses. At first they were of stone or wood, rudely put 
together ; but after a time they learned to make them more neatly. 

9. Having pretty good houses for themsel§p|, they began to erect 
temples for their gods. Thus architecture was improved and be<»me 
a great art. The ancient Egyptians, Babylonians, Assyrians, Persians^ 
and Phoenicians filled their cities with splendid edifices. But dt al 
the ancients, the Greeks built the most pleasing and elegant strur 
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tores. The Rcnnans carrjriog their conquests over the civilized 
world, copied and combined the architecture of different countries. 
Many of their edifices were exceedingly splendid, but not so chaste 
and Deautil'ul as those of the Grreeks. 

10. Agriculture was one of the first arts of man. The Bible tells 
us, that Cain was a tiller of the ground, and that Noah was a hus- 
bandman, and planted a vineyard. For many ages, agriculture was 
almost the only art practised by mankind. 

11. The Chinese, Japanese, Chaldeans, Egyptians, and Phoenician?, 
held husbandry in high estimation, in the earliest ages. The Grreeks 
had but few farming tools ; but the Komans used a great variety. 
They particularly venerated the plough. 

12. The first mention made of nations trading together appears in 
the book of Genesis, chapter 38 : 25, when Joseph's brethren sold him 
to a band of Ishmaelites, who were conveying spices, balm, and myrrh 
into Egypt. The balm was from Gilead,"and the myrrh was the pro- 
duce of Arabia. They were ^oing through the land of Canaan mto 
Egypt, which was then a highly cultivated kingdom. 

13. The central situation of Egypt made it the ancient emporium 
of commerce. By caravans, the treasures of Asia and Africa were 
brought thither. Trade was always held in esteem, because of the 
wealth it brought. Tyre and Sidon, cities of Phoenicia, were early 
devoted to commerce ; and Solomon carried on an extensive trade 
with them. 

14. The Greeks had great commerce along the borders of the 
Mediterranean Sea. The Carthaginians were also a highly commer- 
cial people. The Ramans preferred acquiring wealth by conquest 
and plunder, rather than by trade. Of all modern nations, Great 
Britain is the most commercial. 

15. I have not space to tell you the history of music, painting and 
sculpture. Egypt was the birth-place of the arts and sciences, but 
most of the great nations of antiquity made some progress in them. 
The most beautiful specimens of sculpture in existence are those pro- 
duced by Greek artists, at least two thousand years ago. In painting 
the modem Italians have excelled all other nations. 
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RICHARDSON'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 



A. New Dictionary of the English Language, by CHABI£S RICHARDSON. 

S volumes quarto, 2305 pages. Price, $12. 

RxcHASXWON's ENdLiBH DicTioMAKT Is acknowledged to be the great The- 
mnu of English Philology and Lexicography. Its character as a work of 
standard authority is so well established, that few scholars or professional men 
will deem their libraries complete without it. Whatever other dictionaries a 
gentleman may have, he needs that of Richabsson, for its ample chronological 
quotations from the older authors. These quotations give to any one who will 
•onsult them, the key by which he may learn for himself the true meanmg and 
history of words, without relying implicitly upon the dictum of a lezicograp 
pher. To Authors, Teachers, Professors in Colleges, Divines, Jurists, Physi- 
cians ; to gentlemen, in short, of every description, who wish to form or defend 
their opinions on original rather than second-hand authority, this work seems to 
be one of indispensable necessity. There is no profession in which important 
questions do not arise, depending for their solution upon the precise meaning of 
some particular word. This meaning can be settled only by usage, and usage is 
to be ascertained not by the opinions of Johnson, or Walker, or Webster, but 
by copious quotations from the old standard authors. The work of Richardson, 
eonsiitting of over two thousand closely printed and compact pages, filled with 
pertinent extracts from the very fountain-heads of English literature, furnishes 
to^the thoughtful student an immense storehouse of materials for the formation 
of original and independent opinions. 

In adctition to this, which is perhaps the most strildng feature of the book, the 
New English Dictionary is believed to be the most complete work extant on 
Englirii Etymologies. The elaborate preface, setting forth the general prmci- 
ples of comparative philology, shows in the strongest light the learning and 
** considerate diligence" of the author ; while, under each word, the careful 
array of its various forms in the different cognate dialects, gives to the student 
^ot only an inspiring confidence in the abilities of his guide, but the means of 
orij^inal researdi, hitherto requiring numerous and expensive works of refers 
ence. In fact, the etymol(^ies and the quotations combined, put it in the power 
of a mere Ei^;lish scholar to investigate for himself- many important points, the 
truth of which he has been obliged hiUierto to take entirely upon trust. 

*< A Dictionary sueh as perhaps no other language could ever boast."-n£.ofulo» 

*^A valuable contribution to the accessible stores of English philology."— . 
North American Revitw, 
*' It embraces every desideratum in an English Dictionary."— SotftAemLttorary 

Jf WWH gfTT 

<' Le plus savant, le plus eonseiencieux, le plus eomplet des dletionnaires de 
bi langue Anglaise qui aient parn jusquMei."— -Conner des Eteus Unis. 

*<This Dictionary is a mine of wealth m English literature, iad showa oa 
•very page the immense erudition of its author."— iViatftofia^ Gazette. 

** The most important work which has aver issued from the American pre*.*" 
PUBUSHED BY 8. H. BVTLBR ie €0., PHILADELPHIA. 






OONNEGAN'S GREEK LEXICON! 

1422 Pftges, Royal 8to. Price $4. 

• MwOvMk and Englkh Lodeon, on the plan of the Greek and Oennu Ltx- 
keoB of Selmeider ; the words elphabetieelly arnuigedr-^stingaishiiiff mek 
m are Poetieal, of Dialectic variety, or peculiar to certain Writers aod Claiea 
of Wnten; with Ezamplea, literally translated, selected from the Ciaasaoal 
Writers. By JAMES DONNEGAN, M.D., of London: Revised and En- 
brf ed, hy ROBERT B. PATTON, Professor of Ancient Langoages in the 
OoUof e of New Jersey *, with the aasistaDceof J. ADDISON ALEXANDER, 
D. D., of the Theolofical Seminary at Pruieetoii* 

IP^ TIU ftriek MoU of so many Uvf editions of tki* Lexteon, is the best Mrf- 
d^NM the ptiblisktrt eomU derire of iU aeetptoMmeu to scholars generally. Thty 
mks fUmsWy kowenofy in publishing extracts from a /«tp, out of numy teituium- 
nis, whish thty Amm netived respsetistg tht msriu of this work. 

practical lexicon than it was before. 
It has evidently been prepared with 
scmpuloQs and kborions fidelity. 

As far as my examination has gone, 
the typograpfaieal execution is very 
correct. I doubt not it will speedily 
and generally be adopted ; not only by 
tyros, but by those in mature life, 
who are desirous of renewing or re- 
viving the classical studies of youth. 

With great respect, your obedieni 
servant, C. G. Fxltck. 

Canfiridge CoUege. 



i C. C. Rlton, Prqfsssor of Gtssk 
IMsraturt, Haroatrd DntMrtify, Cam- 
hridgSf Mass. 

I have, for some time past, been in 
die habit of consulting frequently the 
American edition of Donnegan's 
*< Greek and English Lexicon." I 
have no hesitation in saying, that it is 
a most valuable addition to the means 
of acquiring a knowledge of the Greek 
language and literature; and that it 
deservM to be extensively adopted 
hi the schools and colleges of the 
United States. lu claims upon the 
eonfidence of the public are threefold : 
Ut. The admirable Greek and Ger- 
man Lexicon of Schneider, has been 
■sed as a basis by Dr Donnegan. 
Those who are acquainted with the 
unrivalled excellence of Schneider, 
will consider this fact no small recom- 
mendation. 9d. The English compiler 
is evidently a thorough scholar ; and 
even in his first edition, produced a 
work far superior lo any before pub- 
lished in England. 3d. The American 
aditor has long stood among the most 
distinguished men of letters in our 
eountry; and is well known, in par- 
ticular, for his masterly knowledge of 
Oreek. He here gives the work a 
thoroogh revision; and, in many re- 
t fenders it a more useAil and 



iPVvm Calvin E. Stowe, Professor ai 
Dartmouth College, N. H. 

Since the publication of the second ' 
edition of Dr. Donnegan's work, I 
have had it on my table for occasional 
reference. It is formed on the basis of 
Schneider, and possesses many of the 
characteristic excellencies of its origi- 
lud. The labours of Professor Patton, 
in preparing the American edition of 
Donn^^, have made it decidedly sn> 
perior to the English ; and it is my 
earnest hope that the real merits of this 
Lexicon, tc^ther with the moderate 
price for which it is now offered, may 
put it into the hands of every Greek 
scholar in the United States. 
CALvm £. { 

Jkartmotah College 
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FLEMING 6 TIBBINS* FRENCH DICTIONARY. 



An entirely new and c<HnpIete French and English and English and Frendi 
Dictionary, adapted to the present state of the two Laiigaagee. By Prof 
FLEMING, Professor of English in the College of Louis le Grand, and Prof 
TIBBINS, author of several lexicographical Works: with important additions, 
by CHARLES PIGOT, Esq., Professor of French in the UniTersity of Pennsyl- 
vania, and JUDAH D0B80N, Esq., Member of the American Philosophical 
Society, of the Academy of Natural Sciences, &c. &e. 1400 pages royal 8vo. 
Price, $4, Ditto, abridged, 794 pages 12mo. Price, •1.25. 

This work has been made on the basis of the ROYAL DICTIONART 
ENGUSfi AND FRENCH AND FRENCH AND ENGLISH, compUed from 
the Dictionaries of Johnson, Todd, Ash, Webster, and Richardson, from the last 
edition of Chambaud, Gamer, and J. Descarri^res, the sixth edition of the 
Academy, the Supplement to the Academy, the Grammatipal Dictionary of Lap 
teaux, the Universal Lexicon of Boiste, and the standard technoI(^eal works in 
either language. It contains, 1st, all the words in common use, with a copiona 
selection of terms obsolescent or obsolete, connected with polite literature ; 9d, 
technical terms, or such as are in general use in the arts, m&nufactures, and 
sciences, in naval and military language,— in law, trade, and commerce ; dd, 
terms, geographical, Ac. A;o., with adjectives or epithets elucidating history; 
4th, a literal and figured pronunciation for the use of Americans and Englidi- 
men ; 5th, accurate and discriminating definitions, and, when necessary, with 
appropriate examples and illuntrations tending to fix as well as display the signi- 
fication, import, rank, and character of each individual word; 6th, peculiar 
constructions, modes of speech, iditHOs, Sec. Sec. ; 7th, synonymy ; 8th, the diA- 
eulties of French Grammar presented and resolved in English, as they occnr 
throughout the work. 

The American edition contains complete tables of the verbs on an entirely 
new plan, to which the verbs throughout the work are referred, by Professor 
PiooT, with the addition, in their respective places, of a very great number of 
terms in the natural sciences, chemistry, medicine, Sec. Slc, which are not to be 
found in any other French and English Dictionary, by Jitdah Dobson, Esq., of 
Philadelphia. 

" It oitites the knowledge of the best lexicographers of France and England." 
-^PeUr S. Duponetau, PrtsiduU oftkt Ameriean Philosophieal SoeUtf. 

<'The most comprehensive and satisfactory Dictionary of the French and 
English languages combined.'' — RcbUy Dunglisottt M. D., Professor in tki 
J^erson Medical Collegs, and Secretary of the Anuriean Philosophical Society, 

" Indispensably necessary to studenU desirous of understanding the French of 
the nineteenth century."— F. A. Srigy, Professor of French and Spanish tn tki 
Philadelphia High School, 

** The American editor has enriched it with more than five thousand wordi 
not in the French copy."— Hcv. Isaac Leeser, 

" TTiis Dictionary bears evident marks of superiority to any other that has 
ever been introduced into this country." — Thomas Shertoin, A. M., Principal qf 
the Boston High School. 

PUBLUHED BY E. H. BUTLER ft CO.. PHILADELPHIA 



WALKER'S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY. 

A Critieal Prooooneuig Dietiooary tnd Ezpotitor at the Englkh lisngaage ; to 
Which it annexed a Key to the Claaical Prononciation of Greek, Latin, and 
Beriptore Proper Namea, &e. By JOHN WALKER. Octavo— 782 pagea. 
Price >-Pine edition, tS JO. Common edition, $1.35. 

In offanng to the poblie a new edition of WALKSE'a Dictiohaxt, the pub- 
Uihera do not feel it to be necenary to lay anything in reference to the merita 
of the work itielf. It ia beliered to be regarded very generally, on both sidea 
of the Atlantic, at the beit and moet convenient standard of the language, for 
the porpoM of immediate reference— aa that of Richardson is for the pnrpoae 
of research. All that it seems necessary to say i^, that the utmost diligence haa 
baen nsed to make the edition t]rpographically frwreot. For this purpose, the 
existing editions, E^Iish and American, have been collated, and their mistakea 
earefolly corrected. The errors that have been found, in the course of tnia 
•oUation, are such as almost to stagger belief. These errors appear to have 
baen ereepii^ in for the last half century, each edition repeating the mistakea 
of ita predecessors, and no general recension of the text' being made, until mnch 
of the value of the woric, as a tumiard of the language, was lost. It has been 
the aim of the publiahers, in the present edition, by a careful revision of pre- 
vious ones, and by a diligent use of the other necessary means, to offer a text 
■a nearly as possible favltlms. 



NUQENT'S FRENCH AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

A Pocket Dictionary of the two Languages. In two parts. 1. French and 
English^-8. English and French: By THOMAS NUGENT, LL. D. 45S 
pages square ISmo. Price, 63 cents. 

This work contains, besides the words in general use, an alphabetical list of 
the most usual CAri«ttai», Proper^ and Geographical Names. The present, 
which is from the hut London edition, has all the new wards inserted in Movta&- 
sna's and Lx Clxxc's last edition of the National Fkxnch Dictionaxt, and a 
comprehensive view of the pronwMiation and ipntax of the French language 
By J. OtrisBAir, A.M. 

LIBRARY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

A Selection from the finest passages of the most distinguished English hnd 
American Authors, classified and arranged under convenient heads. With 
namerous authentic Portraito. 2 very thick vols. 8vo., 2382 pages. Price, $4. 

This work is truly a library in itself. It is especially suited to the wants of 
tbose who cannot aisbrd to buy many books. They will find in this collection 
an inexhaustible fund of thought and information, suited to all tastes and all 
seasons. It is a collection of the most useful and entertaining portions of the 
works of nearly all the standard authors in the English language. No book of 
extracts probably was ever made with more care. The pieces are selected 
with reference both to excellence of style and correctness of sentiment, and are 
carefully classified under the convenient heads of Religious, Moral, Didactie^ 
Historical, Narrative, Descriptive, Pathetic, Rhetorical, Dramatic, Sentimental 
Lyric, Ludicrous, Odes, bonnets. Riddles, Epigrams, Songs, Ballads, Ac. Ac. 

PUBLISHED BY E. H. BUTLER A CO., PHILADELPHIA. 



HART'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



4n Exposition of the Principles and Usages of the English Langoage, by 
JOHN S. HART, A. M., Principal of the Philadelphia High SehooL IM 
pages ISmo. Price 38 cents. 

Ih the preparation of this work no special attempt has been made at 
novelty. The author's aim has been chiefly to make a careful and accurate 
digest of those principles of the language which have been remarked by 
previous writers, and to state those principles with precisidn and perspicuity. 
At the same time, the work is believed to contain many observations that are 
new, and a satisfactory solution of many difficulties not solved in other works 
on the subject. Unusual pains have been taken in preparing the parts intended 
to be committed to memory ; viz., the Rules and the Definitions. In respect to 
these, it is believed, the qualities of clearness, brevity, and accuracy, have 
been attained in a higher degree than in iiny work on the subject heretofore 
offered to the public. Special care has been used also to distinguish by the 
typography the parts which are elementary from those Which are not. By this 
means a la^e amount of matter is brought within a small compass, and the 
character and relative importance of the various parts of the text are indicated 
clearly to the eye. At the bottom of each page are questions and exercises on 
all the matter contained in that page. This gives great facility in hearing large 
elasses, as it prevents the necessity of referring back and forth from the 
question to the answer. The questions are so prepared as to facilitate the de»' 
patch of lessons to those teachers who have large and numerous classes, and at 
the same time they are of a raggesttM character, suited to the wants of those 
who wish to vary the exevcises from time to time. No pains, in short, have 
been spared to make the work, both in regard to the' matter and the mechanical 
arrangements, such a^ seems to be required by the wants of the learner and the 
present advanced state of grammatical knowledge. 

The work has been adopted as a text book by the Controllers of the Public 
Bohools of Philadelphia, by the Word School Teachers' Association of New 
York, and by a hirge number of other Schools, public and private. It is 
recommended in strong terms by great numbers of superintendenu of pnblit 
schools, and professors and teachers of the highest standing in every part ol 
the United Skates. Among those who have thus commended it to public oos 
fidence are the following : 

A. D. Bachx, LL. D., lau SujmitUendetU o/* PuhUe Schools of PkOadapkia, 
HoH. A. V. Paksons, lau Superintendent of Common Schools of Pemuplvcmi^' 
Jxssx MiLLXB, Esq., present Superintendent of Common Schools of Pemta, 

D. MooRB, Esq., Deputy Superintendent of Common Schools of Penna, 
Chahlos B. Tbxoo, Esq., Chairman of Com. on Bducatum, Pemta. LegisUitm 
Hknkt Ysthaxs, LL. D., Professor in the University of Pemuylvania. 
Gsb.' Bmlbn Haxx, D.D., Assisumt Professor in the Unieersitjf qf PetmtL 

E. Looms, Esq. Professor in the UniwrsUy of New Yerl;. 
Thoicas G. Upkam, D.D., Professor in Bowdoin College, MBtUns, 

D. K. Goodwin, Professor of Belles Lettres m do, 

E. W. GiLBXBT, D.D., Pusident of Newark College, Delaware, 
W. A. NoBTOH, A.M., Professor in the same. 

Rxv. Chaxlxs CoLLnrs, President of Bmory and Henry College, FirgMa. 
fo SKPH R. GHAiTDLBn, sq., late Editor of the United States Oazette. 
ChaBlbs Hodob, D. D., Bditor of the Princeton Reffiew. 
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HART'S CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 

A Brief ExpoaitaoB of the Gooititotioii of the United States, in the fonn of 
Qneetione and Aneweiv} for the nee of Behools end GoUefes. By JOHN ft. 
HART, A. M.» Principe! ot the Philadelphin High School, end Prof enor of 
Morel, Mentel, and PoUticel Science, in the mim. 100 pagee ISmo. Price, 
Meente. 

** WHik* diflcalty i« there in a b07*e leominf that a re p re i e n tative is ehoeen 
for two yeen, while a lenator is ehoeen for six ; that a representative most be 
twenty-five years old, while a senator most be thirty ; to know what body hag 
the power to impeech, and what the power to try impeechmenU ; in short, to 
nndentand and recollect nine oat of ten of all the prorisiona of the constitution r 
Is it one whit more diAcnlt than to compreheiid and recollect the yarioBS 
details of geography and history ; to giye off-hand the poeition of Timbuctoo or 
the T^ns, ot to icnow in what yeer Rome was founded or G«sar slain ? 

** The plan pursued in this little book is in accordance with the views here 
suggested. There has been no attempt to discuss knotty political questions, or 
to speculate upon abstract theories of government, but simply to present the 
eoastitution itself, with such questions and answers as might direct the attentioa 
of the learner to its plain and obvious meaning. The constitution provides for 
the duties and rights of every-day life, and is written in simple language, almost 
entirely free from technical and professional expressions. Is there any reason 
why children capable of learning, and teachers capable of teaching, history and 
geography, might not intelligently study and teach all the material facts and 
provisions of the constitution, as they are here presented!"— Afirtor*« Prefau. 

*' It is a simple, but an accurate synopsis of the rudiments of the federal 
government ; so well adapted to the apprehension of youth, as to leave nothing 
fnrther to be desired, in the shape of a political inannal."~^Aie/ JiMtiM Gibson. 

<< In this work the Constitution of the United States is examined and explained 
B such a manner as to make it plain and intelligible to any youth who is capable 
of studying the history of his oountry.*'— Jii4g« BtmdalL 

" It ought to be adopted at onoe in e?ery school district throughout the United 
States."— JVbflA Jbruriemu 

" As a work for the instruction of the rising generation, it cannot be too 
highly commended."— AM'« Qasttt^. 

HART'S CLASS BOOK OF PROSE. 

384 Paget ISmo. Price, 7S cenU. 

HART'S CLASS BOOK OF POETRY. 

884 Pages ISmo. Price, 76 eenU. 

innsisting of selections from distinguished English and American anthors, from 
Gbattcer to the present day ; the vi^le arranged in chronological order, with 
biographical and critical remarks. By JOHN 8. HART, A. M ., Principal of 
the Philadelphia High School. (Sold separately.) 
<* Better calculated to impart a knowledge of the English language than any 

MTorks of similar design now extant."— ^PMUMy/eanian. 
** Decidedly the best work of the kind that has fallen under our nottce.**— 

Iftal's QaxttU. 
" I have never seen a book of selections with which I have been ao well 

pleased." — Professor Rhoads. 
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COATES'S SCHOOL PHYSIOLOGY. 

Pifflt Lines of Physiology: being an Introdaotion to the Science of life, 
written in Popular Language; designed for the use of Common Schools, 
Academies, and General Readers. By REYNELL COATES, M. D., Author 
of First Lines of Natural Philosophy. Sixth edition, revised; with an 
Appendix. 340 pages IJhno. Price, $1.00. 

This work is designed 9zpn3sly for the use of schools, and has been earefully 
adapted to the capacities of children, while the matter and style are such as to 
render it at once attractive and instructive to youth who are advancing towards 
the conclusion of their studies, even in seminaries of the highest class. 

Technical terms are avoided, as much as possible ; and those which are neces- 
sarily employed, are fully explained in an accurate and simple manner. No 
term is given until the student is impressed with the want of a word, to express 
an idea already received ; so that the memory is not fatigued, at the very eom- 
meneement of the study, with a long list of words, and abstract definitions, 
which he has no means of fixing in his mind by association. 

A text-book on Physiology has been anxiously sought for by the leading 
teachers and professors of our country ; but it has been supposed that, desirable 
as such knowledge must be for those who are charged with the care of. the 
young, there is something in the nature of the study, rendering it unfit for intro 
duction into seminaries for young ladies. The error of this opinion is most 
dearly shown in the work now ofiere4 to the public. It contains not a word 
that can be regarded as objectionable by the most fastidious delicacy. 



COATES'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

First Lines of Natural Philosophy, divested of mathematical formulas ; being m 
practical and lucid Introduction to the study of the Science; designed for th« 
use of Schools and Academies, and for readers generally, who have not been 
trained to the study of the exact sciences, and for those who wish to enter 
nnderstandingly upon the study of the mixeil sciences. By REYNELL 
COATES, M. D., Author ot Physiology for Schools. lUostrated by 964 cuts 
402 pages ISmo. Priee, 75 cenu. 

Uruks most works designed for a similar purpose, this volume is not a oonk 
pilation merely. The author has evidently considered the capacities and tasta* 
of his audience, matured liis plan, and mastered all the necessary relations of 
his theme before putting pen to paper ; then, with the whole subject befors 
him, and considering his pupil as utterly ignorant of the first prineiples oi 
nature, he b^^ as though addressing the extremely young ; and, throughout 
the entire work, he nowhere oversteps the ability of the pupil. Not a technical 
term is used unless fully and elearly explained, and no previous mathematical 
knowledge is d«nanded of the student; although the reader is drawn, by light 
Bad easy, bat logical and orderly stages, from the consideration of the simplest 
•oeidenu of every-day life, to the comprefaenaioB of some of the grandest ph»« 
nomeoa connected with astronomy. 

It is one ot the peculiarities of this writer, that whatever he attempu t» 
teach, he teaches thoroughly; and while the appendix of well-digested ques- 
tions and references, greatly increases the value of the work to the practical 
preeeptor of children acquiring the mdimenu of education, its text will render 
it scarcely less valuable to the youth about commencing the study of the exar 
■eienoes, the man of liberal information, ^nd even the pro f s ai l 0« a 1 teacher. 
PUBLISHED BY B. H. BUTLER h CO., PHILADELPHIA. 



ANGELL'S READING BOOKS. 

niiUa $tru$ of BptlHmg md Readmi BoekSy m Six Numbtnf eompiUi If 
OUYER ANOELL, A. M., Ptineipal o/Uu ^onMin High Seheai, Pnmdmu 
17U mmmbtr* eompo$ktg tkn uru$ maif b§ hriefy dtscHbed as/oUowt : 



ABf ^** RcSfdar, !!•# 1—71 pafw ISnio. Prioe, 8 cents. 

Ths arrangement of the leMons in thie book is laek, that the child eommeneee 
reading aa soon aa he commences patting the letters together into syllables, the 
exercise of spelling and reading being simnltaneoas. The same syllables and 
words which form the Spelling Lessons, are arranged as Reading I^essons 
directly opposite, or immediately under the spelling colorona. 

lBgeU«s Reader, He. 9—136 pages ISmo. Price, U cents. 

This k a continuation of the first nnmber, containing Easy Reading Lessonsi 
most of which are pleasing stories, designed to interest the mind of the learner, 
and afford instruction. Spelling Lessons, consisting of words from the Reading 
Lesions, precede every Reading Lesson. 

AmgtiVu^JBLtmdwtf He. 8—900 pages ISmo. Price, 17 cents. 

This is m gradual advance from the second number, h^ng the reading and 
Spelling Lessons arranged on the same plan. The Lessons, in each of the num- 
bers, are followed by a set of Questioos, to exercise the reader on what he haa 
read. 

AngellU Reader, He. 4— 3S3 pages 12mo. Price, 30 cents. 

Also designed as u Bfodrng and Spelling Book| and eontaining a yariely of 
other useful matter. 

ABftUU Reader, He. tf—aoo pages ISmo. Price, fiO oenti. 

A Reading Book for the higher classes in Common Schools, with Spelling 
lessons and Definitions adapted to each reading section; with Tables, Mental 
Arithmetic, &e. 

ABf ^i'* Reader, No. 6—904 pages 19mo. Price, 75 oenta. 

Being a selection of pieces in prose and verse ; designdl as a Reading Booik 
Ibr the highest classes in Academies and Schools. 

These six volumes, compiled by OLrvxa AsexLL, comprise a serioa 
which is imdonbtedly more suitable for the purpose for which they are 
deagned, than amy previous publications; and they are more popular among 
those who have the direction of education than any ever prepared in this 
com try. There is a decided advantage in possessing sets of elementary books 
by the same author, who has pursued a similar plan with each, rising step by 
step, and who, it is presumed, would be better id>Ie to preeerve the proper gra- 
dation of style and matter, than several individuals would. This will be found 
to be the case in the present series. No matter that appean in one, is inserted 
in either of the others ; so that the six compilations may be used in differeoC 
dasiea m the same school.- 
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KENDALL'S URANOGRAPHY. 



Uranographf, or a Descriptiom of the Starry Haavens : designed for the nsv 
Schools and Academieft; accompanied by an Atlas of the Heavens, showv 
the places of the principal Stars, Clusters, and Nebulae. By E. OTIS KE^ 
DALL, Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy in the Central High Schooi 
o} Philadelphia, and Member of the American Philosophical Society. The 
(J renography contains 366 pages 152mo., with mne fine Engravings. The 
Atlas is in 4to., and eontains eighteen large Maps. Price of the Uranography 
and Atlas, fliK. 

A OREAT obstacle to the study of Uranography heretofore has been the diffi- 
culty of transferring to the heavens themselves, the ideas acquired in studying 
the maps. There was so much in the map that was not in the heavens, that it 
was extremely difficult for a beginner to conceive the one to be in any respect 
the representative of the other. A celestial map or globe, crowded with highly- 
eolored pictures of birds, and beasts, and four-footed animals, and creeping 
things, might well look, to the eye of the uninitiated, more like the show-bill of 
a menagerie than a picture of the starry heavens. In the present work, how- 
ever, while a faint outline of the old constellations is preserved for the sake of 
their historical associations, j^rominenee is giVen in the maps to that which is 
prominent in the heavens, viz., to the stars thxkssi.vbs. 

This feature of the work is made yet more striking by the introduction of 
another, of a character altogether novel. Not only are the objects which are 
not seen m the heavens^ excluded from the maps, but the heavens themselves 
are represented more nearly in their true color. Instead of making, as hereto- 
fore, the stars black and the sky white, the groundwork of the map is here the 
deep blue of heavenly space, while the stars are a brilliant, spotless white. Such 
a representation of the subject seems to be the one least likely to confuse the 
mind of the student, when, from a contemplation of his Celestiai Atlas, he turns 
to contemplate the august scene which it represents. 

** This work, with its eighteen maps, is abundant, in the hands of a competent 
teacher, to create pure pleasures which shall be renewed and deepened through 
life.»»— Bw. /. Toddy D. D. 

*< A capital work for schools and academieft.*'^B«eAmofui Bnqitinr, 
" No text-book on the subject has ever been published at all equal to this of 
Professor Kendall's.*'— Woleibmiiii oftke South. 

*<Xhe author has brought to the work a strong love for, which has led to a 
deep knowledge of, the science of which he treats ; and hfs position as a 
teacher enables him to set forth his instruction in an available tatmJ'^UmMUd 
States OaztU. 

**We commend this work with warmth and confidenM."— PAiloda. htqu^nr, 

'< It appears to us that this work supplies a desideratum with the schools, ano 
will mnofa fiuiilitale the study of the * wonders of the heavens.' "— jRtcAfnoiMl 
CmnpiUr, 

« We know of no work of the same nature equal to this in oompreheosivaness 
and arrangement."— iVbrtA Ammiean. 
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MATHEMATICAL SERIEl 



jU SUnentaiy Treatise as JUgebn, 
- Theoretical and Practical, for the nee 
of Sehoote and CoUegee. By J. R. 
Toime, Profeieor of Bfathemattee in 
th« Royal ColtegOi BeMhat. A new 
American, from the laat London edi- 
tion. aMpaffeedvo. Priea^tLM. 
U. '/ 

tovn^a GBomttrf, / 
ne Elements of Geometry, for the ue 
of Schools and Colleges. By J. R. 
Toime, author of Elementary Trea- 
tise on Algebm ; whh Additions and 
Corrections by M. Plot. A new 
American, from the last London edi* 
tion. ^ pages 8vo. Thiee, fLM. 
/ HI. 

Toung^9 Analytieat Chamttry. 
The Elements of Analytical Oeometry, 
for the use of Schools and Colleges. 
By J. R. Yoime, author o( Algebra 
and Geometry; with Additions and 
Corrections by John lb. WnxUMB. 
A new American, from the last Lon- 
don edition. ttB pages 8vo. Priee, 
•1 JO ' 

/ !▼. 

The Elemenu of Plane and Spherical 
Trigonometry, with Logarithmic and 
Trigonometrical Tables, f<M> the use 
of Schools and Colleges. By J^ R. 
TovMO, author of Algebsa, Geome- 
try, Ac; Mrith important,^ Additions 
by T. 8. Davus, F.R.S£., F.R.A.8., 
Ac.: the whole Revised and Cor- 
rected by JoBH D. Williams. A 
new American, from the last tiondon 
•ditioA. WS pages 8vo. Price, #l.dO. 

▼. 
TouHg*$ Mathm0Hcal TaiUs. 

Logarithmic and Trigonometrical Ta- 
bles, adapted to the use of Navigation 
ind Nautical AstroH>my, and Practi- 
cal Mathematics generally. By / R. 
Yoima, author of Trigonometry, &c.; 
with Additions and Corrections by 
John D. Williams. A new Ameri- 
can, from the hist London edition. 
tMpegeiSvo. Price, 91.13. 



Toumg^M Meektmie9m 
The Elements of Mechanics, compf #» 
hendmg Statics and Dynamics, for 
the use of Schools and Colleges. By 
J. R. Yomre, author of Analytical 
Geometry, Ac. ; with Additions and 
CorreetiolM by Johk D. Williams. 
A new Amariean, from the last Lon- 
don edition. 9BS pages 8vo. Priee, 
tlJB^ ' . . .. 
^' "ttL '• 

JlPCmrtmy's Calculus. 
The Prinhfples of the Differential and 
Integral CUcnlus, and their applica- 
tion to Geometry. By Washirotoii 
M'CAmTRXT, Professor of Mathema- 
tics hi Lafayette College, Easton, Pas' 
aiO pages evo. ^ Price, 91.50. 

£##i^ IV^gMMMlry. 
A Treatise on Plane and Spherical 
' Trigonometry, including the Con- 
struction of Tables, Conic Sectioik, 
and the principles of Sphericid Pr4|^ 
jecUon. By Enoch Lbwis, of Pta|jl-1 
ladelphia. 996 pages. 8vo. Prioe4 
•i^ . I 

Or00m'* Algebra. ri ' 

GnttatioiM in Algebra, with the R&tt- 
Principles of Analysis explained /»- 
dmetiv«l9^ for the use of Primary and 
ConudBlk Schools. By Richard %sy^ 
GaHBH, A.M., T^wher of MathemsK^^a 
tics in the Gra^miar. School of the ''' 
University of Pennsylvania. IQS pages 
19mo. Priee, 63''cenU. Ksp to tho 
abaVf/orUufUtttfTBoelun. Price, 
•L 

^•" V 

KmdalPM Waller** Geometry.^ 

Elements of Geometry, with Practical 
Applications, for th» use of Schools. 
By T. Walixb, iatb Teacher of 
Mathematics in the'- Round ^A .^ 
School, at Nbrthami>toii^ Maas^bih '' 
setts; witii Additions -am ImpfM|t !£7 
menu by E.Ons Kxndall, ProfettJA^ ^ v 
of Mathematics in the PhiladelphiH f(^ 
High School. 138 pages 19mo. Priee, 
75 cents. 
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